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PREFACE 



This volume can bo regarded in no other light, 
than as the fragment of a subject far too extensive 
to be overtaken within a compass so narrow. There 
has only a partial survey been taken of the morality 
of the actions that are current among people engaged 
in merchandise : and with regard to the morality of 
j lie affections which stir in their hearts, and give a 
feverish and diseased activity to the pursuits of 
worldly ambition, this has scarcely been touched 
upon, save in a very general way in the concluding 
Discourse. 

And yet, in the estimation of every cultivated 
Christian, this second branch of the subject should 
be by far the most interesting, — as it relates to that 
spiritual discipline by which the love of the world is 
overcome ; and by which all that oppressive anxiety 
is kept in check, which the reverses and uncertainties 
•f business are so apt to inject into the bosom ; and 
by which the appetite that urges him who hasteth to 
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be rich is effectually restrained — 00 as to make it 
possible Tor a man to give his hand Juties of 

his secular occupation, and, at the same time, to 
maintain that sacredness of heart which becomes 
every fleeting traveller through a scene, all whose 
pleasures and whose prospects are so soon to pass 

away. 

Should this part of the subject be resumed at some 
future opportunity, there are two questions of casuis- 
try connected with it, which wiH demand rto small 
degree of consideration. The first relates to the 
degree in which an affection for present things, and 
present interests ought to be indulged. And the 
second is, whether, on the supposition that a desire 
after the good things of the present life were reduced 
down to the standard of the gospel, there would re- 
main a sufficient impulse in the world for upholding 
its commerce, at the rate which would secure the 
greatest amount of comfort and subsistence to its 
families. 

Without offering any demonstration, at present, 
upon this matter, we simply state it as our opinion, 
that, though the whole business of the world were in 
the hands of men thoroughly Christianised, and who,' 
rating wealth according to its real dimensions on the 
high scale of eternity, were chastened out of alt their 
idolatrous regards to it— yet would tradto, in these 
cfrtfamatances, be carried to the extreme limit of its 



being really productive or desirable. An affection 
for riches, beyond what Christianity prescribes, is 
not essential to any extension of commerce that is at 
all valuable or legitimate ; and in opposition to the 
maxiro, tliat tlie spirit oT enterprise is tbe soul or 
commercial prosperity, do wo bold, that it is the 
excess or this spirit beyond the moderation of tbe 
New Testament, which, pressing o» the natural 
boundaries of trade, is sure, at length, to visit every 
country, where it operates with the recoil of all those 
calamities, which, in the shape of beggared capital- 
ists, and unemployed operatives, and dreary intervals 
of bankruptcy and alarm, are observed to follow a 
season of overdone speculation. 
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DISCOURSE I. 



iinUPFisNS it, 8. — Finally, brethren, whalioevet thing! are- 
rrue, whatsoever things bib honest, whatsoever thingi ait just, 
whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things ire lovely, 
whatsoever things an of good report j if there be any virtue, 
and if there be «ny praise, think on theie things, .... 



DISCOURSE II. 



Romans jiv, IS.— For he that in these things Krveth Chrilt is 
acceptable to God, and approved of men, ...... 



DISCOURSE III. 



LohK vi, 33. — And if you do good to them which do good to you, 
ohat thank have ye ? for sinners also do even the same, - - 




DISCOURSE VIII. 

OS THE LOVE OP MONEY. 
Jos rui, 34 — 38. — If I have made gold my hope, 01 have slid lu 
the fine gold, Thou art my confidence ; If I rejoiced became my 

Health was great, and because mine hand bad gotten much ; 
If I beheld the sun when it shined, or the moon walking in 
brightness ; and my heart hath been secretly enticed, or my 
mouth hath kissed tnj hand ; this alio were an iniquity to be 
punished by the judge ; for I should have denied the God that 
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Puiji xli, 1. — Blessed is be (hat considereth the poor ; the Lord 
wrll deliver him in tint* of trouble, ---.-..- 

SERMON II. 
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Isaiah *i, 4.— Nation shall not lift up sword against nation, 
neither shall they learn war any more, ------- 
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18 ON THS MERCANTILE VIRTUS* 

make him an odious and a revolting spectacle ? In » 
word, might not Sensibility shed forth its tears, and 
Friendship perform its services, and Liberality im- 
part of its treasure, and Patriotism earn the gratitude 
of its country, and Honour maintain itself entire and 
untainted,' and all the softenings of what is amiable* 
and all the glories of what is chivalrous and manly, 
gather into one bright effulgency of moral accom- 
plishment on the person of him who never, for a 
single day of his life, subordinates one habit, or one 
affcetion, to the will of the Almighty ; who is just as 
careless and as unconcerned about God, as if the 
natiVe tendencies of his constitution had compounded 
him into a monster of deformity ; and who just as 
effectually realizes this attribute of rebellion against 
his maker, as the most loathsome and profligate of 
the species, that he walks in the counsel of bis Qwn 
heart, and after the sight of his own eyes ? 

The same constitutional variety may be seen on 
the lower fields of creation. Tou there witness the 



.gentleness of one animal, the affectionate fidelity of 
another, the cruel and unrelenting ferocity of a third ; 
and you never question the propriety of the language, 
when some of these instinctive tendencies are better 
reported of than others ; or when it is said of the 
former of them, that they are the more fine, and 
amiable, and endearing. But it does not once occur 
to- you, that, even in the very best of these exhibi- 
tions, there is any sense of God, or that the great 
master-principle of his authority is at all concerned 
in it. Transfer this contemplation back again to^ 
our species ; and under the same complexional 
difference of the more and the lets lovely, or the 
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more and the less hateful, you will perceive the 
same utter insensibility to the consideration of a God* 
or the same otter inefficiency on the part of his law 
to subdue human habits and human inclinations. It 
is true,, that there is one distinction between the two 
eases ; but it all goes to aggravate the guilt and the 
ingratitude of man. He lias an understanding which 
the inferior animals have not — and yet, with this 
understanding docs he refuse practically to acknowl- 
edge God. He has a conscience, which they have 
not— and yet, though it whisper in the ear of his inner 
man the claims of an unseen legislator, does he lull 
away his time in the slumbers of indifference, and 
live without him in the world. 
Or go to the people of another planet, over whom 

fthe hold of allegiance to their maker is unbroken — 
m whose hearts the Supreme sits enthroned, and 
throughout the whole of whose history there runs 
the perpetual and the unfailing habit of subordina- 
tion to his law. It is conceivable, that with them 
too, there may be varieties of temper and of natural 
inclination^ and yet all of them be under the effective 
control of one great and imperious principle ; that 
in subjection to the will of God, every kind and 
every honorable disposition is cherished to the utter- 
most; and that in subjection to the same will, every 
tendency to anger, and malignity, and revenge, is 
repressed at the first moment of its threatened ope- 
ration ; and that in this way, there will be the fos- 
tering of a constant encouragement given to the one 
set of instincts, and the struggling of a constant 
opposition made against the other. Now, only 
■"tmceive this great bond of allegiance to be dissolved : 






* 
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the mighty and subordinating prillciple, whicfc wont 
to wield an ascendency over every movement send 
every affection, to be loosened and done aWay ; riftd 
then would this loyal, obedient world, become* what 
ours is— independent of Christianity., Every con- 
stitutional desire would run out, in the unchecked 
spontaneity of its own movements* The law 6f 
heaven would furnish no counteraction to the impuls- 
es and the tendencies of nature. And tell us, in 
these circumstances* ;when the restraint of religion 
was thus lifted off, and all the passsions let out to 
take their own tumultuous and independent career- 
tell us, if, though amid the uproar of the licentious 
and vindictive propensities, there did gleam forth at 
times som$ of the finer and the lovelier sympathies & 
of nature — tell us, if this would at all affect the state? 
of that world as a state of enmity against God j * 
where his will was reduced to an element of utter 
insignificancy ; where the voice of their rightful 
master fell powerless on the consciences of a listless 
and alienated family ; where humour, and interest, 
and propensity — at one time selfish, and at another 
social—took their alternate sway over those hearts- 
from which there was excluded all effectual sense of- 
an i>ver-ruling God ? If he be unheeded and disowned 
by the creatures whom' he has formed, can it be said 
to alleviate the deformity of their rebellion, that 
they, at times, experience the impulse of some amia- 
ble feeling which he hath implanted, or at times hold 
out some beauteousness of aspect which he hath sh^d 
over them ? ShaH tiSNrftlud of the multitude of the 
gifts release tbem flap* their loyalty to the giver ; 
and when ntte** put* herself into the attitude of 
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indifference or hostility against him, how is it that 
the graces and the accomplishments of nature can 
be pled in mitigation of her antipathy to him, who 
invested nature with all her graces, and upholds her 
in. the display of all her accomplishments ? 

-The way, then, to assert the depravity of man, is 
to fasten on the radical element of depravity, and to 
show how deeply it lies incorporated with his moral 
constitution. It is not by an utterance of rash and 
sweeping totality to refuse him the possession of 
what is kind in sympathy, or of what is dignified in 
principle*— for this were in the face -of all observa- 
tion. . It is to charge him direct with his utter disloy- 
alty to God. It is to convict him of treason against 
the majesty of heaven. It is to press home upon 
him the impiety of not caring about God. It is to 
(ell him, that the hourly and habitual language of 
his heart is, I will not have the Being who made me 
to rule over me. It is to go to the man of honor, 
and, while we Trankly award it to him that his pulse 
beats high in the pride of integrity — it is to tell him, 
that he who keeps it in living play, and who sustains 
tbe loftiness of its movements, and who, in one mo- 
ment of time, could arrest it for ever, is not in all 
his thoughts. It is to go to the man of soft and gen- 
tle emotions, arid, while we gaze in tenderness upon 
him-— it is to read to him, out of his own character, 
how the exquisite mechanism of feeling may be in full 
operation, while he who framed itis forgotten ; while 
be who poured into his constitution the milk of 
human kindness, may never be adverted to with one 
single sentiment of veneration, or one single purpose 
of obedience 5 white he who gave him his gentler 
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nature, who clothed him in all its adornments, and 
in virtue of whose appointment it is, that, instead of 
an odious and a revolting monster, he is the much 
loved child of sensibility, may be utterly disowned 
by him. In a word, it is to go round among all 
that Humanity has to offer in the shape of fair and 
amiable, and engaging, and to prove how deeply Hu- 
manity has revolted against that Being who has done 
so much to beautify and to exalt her. It is to prove 
that the carnal mind, under all its varied complex- 
ions of harshness^ or of delicacy, is enmity against 
God. It is to prove that, let nature be as rich as sbe- 
may in moral accomplishments, and let the most 
favored of her sons realize upon his own person thp 
finest and the fullest assemblage of thera— should he, 
at the moment of leaving this theatre of display, and 
bursting loose from the framework of mortality, 
stand in the presence of his judge, and have the ques* 
tion put to him, What hast thou done unto me ? this 
man of constitutional virtue, with all the salutations 
he got upon earth, and all the reverence that he has 
left behind him, may, naked and defenceless, before 
him who *itteth on the throne, be left without a plea 
and without an argument. 

God's controversy with our species, is not, that 
the glow of honor or of humanity is never felt among 
them. It is, that none of thera understandeth, and 
none of them seeketh after God. It is, that be is 
deposed from his rightful ascendency. It is that he, 
who in fact inserted in the human bosom every one 
principle that can embellish the individual possessor, 
or maintain the order of society, is banished alto- 
gether from the circle of his habitual contemplations* 
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k is, that mini taketii his way in life as irnwh at 
random, as if there was na presiding Divinity BtaJl J^. 
and that, whether tic at one time grovel in the iejfcfcB 
of sensuality, or at another kindle with some Mjb*" - 
ous movement of sympathy or of patriotism, hstl at 
both times alike unmindful of him to whom lianm 
his continuance and his birth. It is, that he Moral 
[lis. every footstep at his own will ; and has utterly 
discarded, from its supremacy over him, the will of 
that invisible Master who compasses all his geiage> 
and never ceases to pursue him by the claim* of a 
resistless and legitimate authority. It is this wUch 
is the essential or the constituting principle of rabeL- 
lion against God. This it is which lias exiled too 
planet we live in beyond the limits of his favored 
creation — and whether it be shrouded in the tuff* 
tude of licentiousness or cruelty, or occasion*]!? 
brightened with the gleam of the kindly and the hon- 
orable virtues, it is thus that it is seen as afar off, 
by Him who sitteth on the throne, and louketh on 
our strayed world, as athwart a wide and a dreary 
fulf of separation. 

And when prompted by love towards bis alienated 
children, he devised a way of recalling them — when 
willing to pass over all the ingratitude he bad gtftten 
from their bands, he reared a pathway of return, 
and proclaimed a pardon and a welcome to all who 
should walk upon it — when through the offered Me- 
diator, who magnified his broken law, and upheld, 
by his mysterious sacrifice, the dignity of that gov- 
ernment which the' children of Adam Irad disowned, 
he invited all to come to him and be saved— 
should this message be brought to the door of the 
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most honourable man upon earth, and he turn in con- 
tempt and hostility away from it, has not that man 
posted himself more firmly than ever on the ground 
of rebellion ? Though an unsullied integrity should 
rest upon all lus transactions, and the homage of 
confidence and respect be awarded to him from every 
quarter of society, has not this man, by slighting 
the overtures of reconciliation, just plunged himself 
the deeper in the guilt of a wilful and determined 
ungodliness? Has not the creature exalted itself 
above the Creator ; and in the pride of those ac- 
complishments, which never would have invested his 
person had not they come to him from above, has he 
not, in the act of resisting the gospel, aggravated 
the provocation of his whole previous defiance to the 
author of it ? 

Thus much for all that is amiable, and for all that 
is manly, in the accomplishments of nature, when 
disjoined from the faith of Christianity. They take 
up a separate residence in the human character from 
the principle of godliness. Anterior to this religion, 
they go not to alleviate the guilt of our departure 
from the living God ; and subsequently to this reli- 
gion, they may blazon the character of him who 
stands out against it : but on the principles of a most 
clear and intelligent equity, they never can shield 
him from the condemnation and the curse of those 
who have neglected the great salvation. 

The doctrine of the New-Testament will bear to 
be confronted with all that can be met or noticed on 
the face of human society. And we speak most con- 
fidently, to the experience of many who now hear 
us, when we say, that often, in the course of their 
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manifold transactions, have they met the man. whom 
the bribery of no advantage whatever could seduce 
into the slightest deviation from the path of integri- 
ty — the man, who felt his nature within him put into 
a state of the, most painful indigoaucy, at every 
thing that bore upon it the character of a sneaking 
or dishonourable artifice — the man, who positively 
could not be at rest under the consciousness that lie 
had ever betrayed, even to his own heart, the remo- 
test symptom of such an inclination — and whom, 
therefore, the unaided law of justice and of truth has 
placed on a high and deserved eminence in the walks 
of honourable merchandise. 

Let us not withhold from this character the trib- 
ute of its most rightful admiration ; but let us fur- 
ther ask, if, with all that he thus possessed of native 
feeling and constitutional integrity, you have never 
observed in any such individual an utter emptiness of 
religion ; and that God is not in all his thoughts ; 
and that, when he does what happens to be at on* 
with the will of the Lawgiver, it is not because he is 
impelled to it by a sense of its being the will of the 
Lawgiver, but because he is impelled to it by the 
working of bis own instinctive sensibilities ; and 
that, however fortunate, or however estimable these 
sensibilities are, they still consist with the habit of a 
mind that is in a state of total indifference about 
God 1 Have you never read in your own character, 
or in the observed character of others, that the 
claims of the Divinity may be entirely forgotten by 
tbe very man to whom society around him yield, and 
rightly yield, the homage of an unsullied and hon- 
ourable reputation ; that this man may have all his 
I VOL. In. 3 
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foundations in the world; that every security on 
which he rests, and every enjoyment upon which, his 
heart is set, lieth on this side of death ; that a sense 
of the coming day on which God is to enter into 
judgment with him, is, to every purpose of practical 
ascendency, as good as expunged altogether from his 
bosom ; that he is far in desire, and far in enjoyment, 
and far in habitual contemplation, away from that 
God who is not far from any one of us ; that his ex- 
tending credit, and his brightening prosperity, and 
his magnificent retreat from business* with all the 
splendour of its accommodations— that these are die 
futurities at which he terminates ; and that he goes 
not in thought beyond them to that eternity, which, 
in the flight of a few little years, will absorb all, and 
annihilate all ? In a word, have you never observed 
the man, who, with all that was right in mercantile - 
principle, and all that was open and unimpeachable 
in the habit of his mercantile transactions, lived in 
a state of utter estrangement from the concerns of 
immortality ? who, in reference to God, persisted, 
from one year to another, in the spirit of a deep 
slumber ? who, in reference to the man that tries to 
awaken him out of his lethargy, recoils, with the 
most sensitive dislike, from the faithfulness of his 
ministrations ? who, in reference to the Book which 
tells him of his nakedness and his guilt, never con- 
sults it with one practical aim, and never tries to 
penetrate beyond that aspect of mysteriousness which 
it holds out to an undiscerning world ? who attends 
not church, or attends it with all the lifelessness of 
a form ? who reads not his Bible, or reads it in the 
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discharge of a self-prescribed and unfruitful task ? 
who prays not, or prays with the mockery of an 
unmeaning observation ? and, in one word, who 
while surrounded by all those testimonies which give 
to man a place of moral distinction among his fellows, 
is living in utter carelessness about God, and about 
all the avenues which lead to him ? 

Now, attend for a moment to what that is which 
the man has, and to what that is which he has not. 
He has an attribute of character which is in itself 
pure, and lovely, and honorable, and of good report. 
He has a natural principle of integrity ; and under 
its impulse he may be carried forward to such fine 
exhibitions of himself, as are worthy of all admira- 
tion. It is very noble, when the simple utterance of 
his word carries as much security along with it, as 
if he had accompanied that utterance by the signa- 
tures, and the securities, and the legal obligations, 
which are required of other men. It might tempt 
one to be proud of his species when he looks at the 
faith that is put in him by a distant correspondent, 
who, without one other hold of him than his honor, 
consigns to him the wealth of- a whole flotilla, and 
sleeps in the confidence that it is safe. It is indeed 
an animating thought, amid the gloom of this world's 
depravity, when we- behold the credit which one man 
puts in another, though separated by oceans and by 
continents*; when he fixes the anchor of a sure and 
steady dependence on the reported honesty of one 
whom he never saw ; when, with all his fears for 
the treachery of the varied elements, through which 
his property has to pass, he knows, that should it 
only arrive at the door of its destined agent* &VV Vu& 
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fears and all his suspicion nay be at an end. ' **Wt 
know nothing finer than such an act of homag* ftitt 
one human being to another, when perhaps tlie^ltti^ 
oter of the globe is between them ; nor 4o we titiUk 
that either the renown of her victories* or tbe wfefthg 
of her counsels, so signalizes the country in #tikfc 
we live, as does the honourable dealing of tier toftfe* 
chants ; that all the glories of British policy* 1mA 
British valour, are far eclipsed by the moral apfo*- 
dour which British faith has thrown over thenar* 
and the character of dor nation ; nor has she gath- 
ered so proud a distinction from all the tributapisl 
of her power, as she has done from the awattfel 
confidence of those men of all tribes, and Cotefersj 
and languages, who look to bur agency for tike most : 
faithful of all management, and to dtar keeping frf, 
the most uuviolable of all custody. f 

There is no denying, then, the 'very extended pre-* 
valence of a principle of integrity in the commercial 
world ; and he who has such a principle within .Urn/-" 
has that to which all the -epithets of our tetftiftey 
lightly be appropriated- But it is just as impoesi- . 
ble to deny, that, with this thing which he has, there 
may be another thing which he has not. He may 
not have one duteous feeling of reverence which 
points upward to God. He may not have one wish, 
or one anticipation which points forward to eternity* 
He may not have any sense, of dependence or the j 
Being who sustains him ; and who gave him his very - 
principle of honour, as part of that interior furniture 
which he has put into his bosom ; and who surroun- 
ded him with the theatre on which he has come 
forward with the finest and most illustrious display* 
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of it ; and who set the whole machinery of his senti- 
ment and action a-going ; and can, by a single word 
of his power, bid it cease from the variety, and cease 
from the gracefulness, of its movements. In other 
words, he is a man of integrity, and yet he is a man 
of ungodliness. He is a man born for the confidence 
and the admiration of his fellows, and yet a man 
whom his maker can charge with utter defection 
from all the principles of a spiritual obedience. Ho 
is a man whose vhrtues have blazoned his own char- 
acter in time,. and have upheld the interests of society, 
and yet a man who has not, by one movement of 
principle, brought himself nearer to the kingdom of 
heaven, than the most profligate of the species. Tiie 
condemnation, that he is an alien from God, rests 
upon him in all the weight of its unmitigated severity. 
The threat, that they who forget God shall be turned 
into hell, will on the great day of its fell and sweep- 
ing operation, involve him among the wretched 
outcasts of eternity. That God from whom, while 
in the world, he withheld every due offering of 
gratitude, and remembrance, and universal subordi- 
nation of habit apd of desire, will show him to his 
face, how under the delusive garb of such sympathies 
as drew upon him the love of his acquaintances, and 
of such integrities as drew upon him their respect and 
their confidence, he was in fact a determined rebel 
against the authority of heaven ; that not one 
commandment of the law, in the true extent of its 
interpretation, was ever fulfilled by him y that the 
pervading principle of obedience to this law, which 
is love to God, never had its ascendency over him ; 
that the beseeching voice of the Lawgiver, so offen- 

VOX. III. 3* 
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ded and so insulted — but who, nevertheless, devised 
in love a way of reconciliation for the guilty, never 
had the effect of recalling him f that, in fact, he 
neither had a wish for the friendship of God, nor 
cherished the hope of enjoying him, and that there* 
fore, as he lived without hope, so he lived without 
God in the world ; finding all his desire, and all his 
sufficiency, to be somewhere else, than in that favour 
which is better than life ; and so, in addition to the 
curse of having continued not in all the words of the 
book of God's law to do .them, entailing upon himself 
the mighty aggravation of having neglected all the 
offers of his gospel. 

We say, then, of this natural virtue, what our 
Saviour said of the virtue of the Pharisees, many of 
whom were not extortioners, as other men— that, 
verily, it hath its reward. When disjoined from la 
sense of God, it is of no religious estimation whatev- 
er i nor will it lead to any religious blessing, either 
in time or in eternity. It has, however,. its enjoy- 
ments annexed to it, just as a fine taste has its enjoy- 
ments annexed to it ; and in these it is abundantly 
rewarded. It is exempted from that painfulness of 
inward feeling which nature has annexed to every act 
of departure from honesty. It is sustained by a 
conscious sense of rectitude and elevation. It is 
gratified by the homage of society ; the members of 
which are ever ready to award the tribute of ac- 
knowledgment to those virtues that support the 
interests of society. And finally, it may be said, 
that prosperity, with some occasional variations is 
the general accompaniment of that credit, which 
every man of undeviating justice is sure to draw 
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around him. But what rcward> will von tell us is 
due to him on the. great day of th« man i test atinn of 
God's righteousness, when, in fact, he has done 
nothing unto Got! ? What recompence can be awar- 
ded to him out of those books which are then to be 
opened, and in which be stands recorded as a man 
overcharged with the guilt of spiritual idolatry i 
How shall God grant unto him the reward of a 
servant, when the service of God was not the princi- 
ple of his doings in the world ,* and when neither the 
justice he rendered to others, nor the sensibility that 
he felt for them, bore the slightest character of an 
offering to his maker ? 

But wherever the religious principle has taken 
possession of the mind, it animates these virtues with 
a new spirit ; and when so animated, all such things 
as are pure, and lovely, and just, and true, and 
honest, and of good report, have a religious impor- 
tance and character belonging to them. The text 
forms part of an epistle addressed to all the saints 
in Christ Jesus, which were at Philippi ; and the 
lesson of the text is matter of direct and authoritative 
enforcement, on all who are saints in Christ Jesus 
at the present day. Christianity, with the weight of 
its positive sanctions on the side of what is amiable 
and honorable in human virtue, causes such an influ- 
ence to rest oh the character of its genuine disciples, 
tfiat, on the ground both of inflexible justice and 
ever-breathing charity, they are ever sure to leave 
the vast majority of the world behind them. Sim- 
plicity and godly sincerity form essential ingredients 
of that peculiarity by which they stand signalized 
in the midst of an ungodly generation. Tbe true 
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friends of the gospel, tremblingly alive to the honour 
of their master 9 !! cause, blush for the disgrace that 
has been brought on it by men who keep its sabbaths, 
and yield an ostentatious homage to its doctrines and 
its sacraments. They utterly disclaim all fellowship 
with that vile association of cant and of duplicity, 
which has sometimes been exemplified, to the triumph 
of the enemies of religion ; and they both feel the 
'solemn truth, and act on the authority of the saying, 
that neither thieves, nor liars, nor extortioners, nor 
unrighteous persons, have any part in the kingdom 
of Christ and of God. 
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. W*v have already asserted the imtunl existence 
of inch principles in tin hurt of man* as lead Mm 

to many graceful and to tony honorable exhibition* 
orcharactcr. We liave further asserted* that this 
formed no deduction whatever from that article of 
orthodoxy which all'inns the attar depravity of our 
nature ; that the essebed of thja depravity lies, la 
man having broken loose from the authority of God, 
and delivered himself wholly up to the guidance of 
his own inclinations ; that though some of these 
inclinations are in themselves amiable features of 
human character, and point in their effects to what is 
moat useful to human society, yet devoid as they all 
are of any reference to the will and to the rightful 
sovereignty of the Supreme Being, they could not 
avert, or even ao much as alleviate, that charge of 
ungodliness, which may be fully carried round 
amongst all the sons and daughters of the species ; 
that they furnish not the materials of any valid or 
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satisfactory answer to the question, " What hast 
thou done unto God ?" and that whether they are 
the desires of a native rectitude, or the desires of an 
instinctive benevolence, they go not to purge away 
the" guilt of having no love, and no care, for the 
Being who formed and who sustains the n. 

But what is more. If the virtues and accomplish- 
ments of nature are at all to be admitted into the 
controversy between Gocfand man, instead of form- 
ing any abatement upon the enormity of our guilty 
they stamp upon it the reproach of a still deeper and 
more determined ingratitude. Let us conceive it 
possible, for a moment, that the beautiful personifi- 
cations of scripture were all realized ; that the trees 
of the forest clapped their hands unto God, and that 
the isles were glad at bis presence ; that the little 
hills shouted on every side, and the vail ies covered 
over with corn sent forth their notes of rejoicing j 
that the sun and the moon praised him, and the stars 
of light joined in the solemn adoration ; that the 
voice of glory to God was heard from every mountain 
and from every' water-fall ; and that all nature, 
animated throughout by the consciousness of a per- 
vading and a presiding Deity, burst into one loud 
and universal song of gratulation. Would not a 
strain of greater loftiness be heard to ascend from 
those regions where the all-working God had left 
the traces of his own immensity, than from the 
tamer and the humbler scenery of an ordinary land- 
scape ? Would not you look for a gladder acclama- 
tion from the fertile field, than from the arid waste, 
where no character of grandeur made up for the 
barrenness that was around you ? Would not the 
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goodly tree, compassed about with tbe glories of its 
summer (oliagc, lift up an anthem of louder gratitude, 
than the lowly shrub that grew beneath it ? Would 
not the flower, from whose leaves every hue of loveli- 
ness was reflected, send forth a sweeter rapture than 
the russet weed, which never drew the eye of any ■ 
admiring passenger ? And in a word, wherever you 
saw the towering eminences of nature, or the garni, 
ture of Iter more rich and beauteous adornments, 
would it not be there that you looked for the deepest 
tones of devotion, or there for the tendeiest and most 
exquisite of its melodies ? 

There is both the sublime of character, and the 
beauteouB of chararter, exemplified upon man. We 
have the one in that high sense of honour, which no 
interest and no terror can seduce frum any of its 
obligations. We have the other in that kindliness of 
feeling, which one look, or one sigh, of imploring 
distress, can touch into liveliest sympathy. Only 
grant, that we have nothing either in the constitu- 
tion of our spirits, or in the structure of our bodies, 
which- we did not receive; and that mind, with all 
its varieties, is as much the product of a creating 
hand, as matter in all its modifications ; and then, 
on the face of human society, do we witness all tbe 
gradations pf a moral scenery, which may be direct- 
ly referred to the operation of him who worketh all 
in all. It ib our belief, that, as to any effectual 
sense of God, there is as deep a slumber throughout 
the whole of this world's living and rational genera-, 
tions, as then is throughout all the diversities of its 
mute and unconscious materialism ; and that to make 
our alienated spirits again alive unto the Father of 
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them, calls for as distinct and as miraculous an exer- 
tion of the Divinity, as would need tote put forth 
in the act of turning stones into the children of 
Abraham* Conceive this to be done then— and that 
a quickening and a realizing sense of the Deity per- 
vaded all the men of our species — and that eaciv 
knew how to refer bis own endowments, with an 
adequate expression of gratitude to the unseen au- 
thor of them — from whom we ask. of all these vari- 
ous individuals, would you look for the halleluiahs of 
devoutest ccstacy ? Would it not be from him whom 
God had arrayed in the splendor of nature's bright- 
est accomplishments ? Would it not be from him. 
with whose constitutional feelings the movements of 
honour and benevolence were in fullest harmony 2 
Would it not be from him whom his maker had cast 
into the happiest mould, and attempered into sweet- 
est unison with all that was kind, and generous, and 
lovely, and ennobled by the loftiest emotions, and 
raised above his fellows into the finest spectacle of 
all that was graceful, and all that was manly ? 
Surely, if the possession of these moralities be just 
another theme of acknowledgment to the Lord of the 
spirits of all flesh, then, if the acknowledgment be 
withheld, and these moralities have taken up their 
residence in the bosom of him who is utterly devoid 
of piety, they go to aggravate the reproach of his 
ingratitude ; and to prove; that of all the men upon 
earth who are far from God, he stands at the. widest 
distance, he remains proof against the weightiest 
claims, and he, of the dead in trespasses and sins, is 
the most profoundly asleep to the call of religion, and 
to the supremacy of its righteous obligations. 
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It is by argument such as this, that we would 
attempt to convince of sin, those who have a right- 
eousness that is without godliness ; and to prove, 
that, with the possession of such things as are pure, 
and lovely, and honest, Aid of good report, they in 
fact can only be admitted to reconciliation with God, 
on the same footing with the most worthless and 
profligate of the species ; and to demonstrate, that 
they are in the very same state of need and of naked* 
ness f and are therefore children of wrath, even as 
others ; that it is only through faith in the preaching 
of the gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ that they can 
be saved ; and that, unless brought down from the 
delusive eminency of their own conscious attainments* 
they take their forgiveness through the blood of the 
Redeemer, and their sanctification through the spirit 
which is at his giving, they shall obtain no part in 
that inheritance which is incorruptible and undefined, 
and which fadeth not away* 

But the gospel of Jesus Christ docs something 
more than hold out a refuge to the guilty. It takes 
all those who accept of its overtures under its supreme 
and exclusive direction. It keeps by them in the 
way of counsel, and exhortation, and constant super- 
intendence. The grace which it reveals, is a grace 
which not merely saves all men, but which teaches all 
men. He who is the proposed Saviour, also claims 
to be the alone master of those who put their trust in 
him. His cognizance extends itself over the whole 
line of their history ; and there is not an affection 
of their heart, or a deed of their visible conduct, over 
which he does not assert the right of an authority 
that is above all control, andthat refuses all rivalship. 
voii. in, 4 
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Now, we want to point your attention to a distinc- 
tion which obtains between one set and another set 
of his requirements. By the former, we are enjoined 
to practise certain virtues, which, separately from 
his injunction altogether, mg% in great demand, and 
in great re Terence, amongst the members of society 
—such as compassion, and generosity, and justice, 
and truth ; which, independently of the religious 
sanction they obtain from the law of the Saviour, are 
in themselves so lovely, and so honourable, and of 
such good report, that they are ever sure to carry 
general applause along with them, and thus to com- 
bine both the characteristics of our text—that he 
who in these things serveth Christ, is both accepta- 
ble to God, and approved of men* 

But there is another set of requirements, where 
the will of God, instead of being seconded by the 
applause of men, is utterly at variance with it. 
There are some who can admire the generous sacri- 
fices that are made to truth or to friendship, but who, 
without one opposing scruple, abandon themselves 
to all the excesses of riot and festivity, and are 
therefore the last to admire the puritanic sobriety of 
him whom they cannot tempt to put his chastity or 
his temperance away from him ; though the same 
God, who bids us lie not one to another, also bids us 
keep the body under subjection, and to abstain from 
fleshly lusts which war against the soul. Again, 
there are some in whose eyes an unvitiated delicacy 
looks a beauteous and an interesting spectacle, and 
an undeviating self-control looks a manly and respect- 
able accomplishment ; but who have no taste in 
themselves, and no admiration in others, for the 
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■ore direct exercises of religion ; and who positively 
hate the strict and unbending precisenesB of those 
who join in every ordinance) and on every returning 
night celebrate the praises of God in their family ; 
and that, though the lieavsnly Lawgiver, who tell* 
us to live righteously and soberly, tells as also to 
live godly in the present evil world. And lastly, 
there are some who have not merely a toleration, hot 
a liking for all the decencies of an established obscr- 
vatinn ; but who, with the homage they pay to 
sabbaths and to sacraments, nauseate the Christian 
principle in the supreme and regenerating vitality of 
its influences ; who, under a general religiousness 
of aspect, are still in fact the children of the world — 
and therefore hate the children of tight in all that is 
peculiar and essentially characteristic or that high 
designation; who understand not what is meant by 
having our conversation in heaven ; and utter stran- 
gers to the separated walk, and the spiritual exercis- 
es, and the humble devotedness, and the consecrated 
affections, of the new creature in Jesus Christ, shrink 
from them altogether as from the extravagancies of 
a fanaticism in which they have no share, and with 
which they can have no sympathy — and all this, 
though the same scripture which prescribes the ex- 
ercises of household and of public religion, lays claim 
to an undivided authority over all the desires and 
affections of the soul ; and will admit of no compro- 
mise between God and the world ; and insists' upon 
an utter deadness to the one, and a most vehement 
sensibility to the other ; and elevates the stati'lanl oT 
loyalty to the Father of our Spirits, to the lofty pitch 
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of loving him with all our strength, and of doing all 
.things to his glory. 

Let these examples serve to impress a real and 
experimental distinction which obtains between two 
sets of virtues ; between those which possess the 
single ingredient of being approved by God, while 
they want the ingredient of being also acceptable 
unto men — and those which possess both these ingre- 
dients, and to the observance of which, therefore, 
we may be carried by a regard to the will of God, 
without any reference to the opinion of men— or by 
a regard to the opiuion of men, without any reference 
to the will of God. Among the first class of vir- 
tues we would assign a foremost place to all those 
inward and spiritual graces which enter into the 
obedience of the affections— highly approved of God, 
but not at all acceptable to the general taste, or car- 
rying along with them the general congeniality of 
the world. And then, though they do not possess 
the ingredient of God's approbation in a way so 
separate and unmixed, we would say that abstinence 
from profane language, and attendance upon church, 
and a strict keeping -of the sabbath, and the exercis- 
es of family worship, and the more rigid degrees of 
sobriety, and a fearful avoidance of every encroach- 
ment on temperance or chastity, rank more appro- 
priately with the first than with the second class of 
virtues ; for though there be many in society who 
have no religion, and yet to whom several of these 
virtues are acceptable, yet you will allow, that they 
do not convey such a universal popularity along with 
them, as certain other virtues which belong indispu* 



tably to tlie second class. These are the virtues 
which have a more obvious and immediate hearing 
on the interest of society — such as the truth which 
is punctual to all its engagements, and the honor . 
which never disappoints the confidence it has inspi- 
red, and the compassion which cannot look unmoved 
at any of the symptoms of human wretchedness, and 
the generosity which scatters unsparingly around i(- 
These are virtues which God has enjoined, and in 
behalf of which man lifts the testimony of a loud and 
ready admiration — virtues in which there is a meet- 
ing and a combining of both the properties of our 
test : so that lie who in these things servetb Christ) 
is both approved of God, and acceptable unto men. 
Let a steady hold he kept of this distinction, and 
H will be found capable of being turned to a very 
useful application, both to the object of illustrating 
principle, and to the important object of detecting 
character. For this purpose, let us carry the dis- 
tinction along with us, and make it subservient to 
the establishment of two or three successive obser- 
vations- 
First. A man may possess, to a considerable 
extent, the second class uf virtues, and not possess so 
much as one iota of the religious principle ; and that, 
among other reasons, because, a man may feel a 
value for one of the attributes which belongs to this 
class of virtues, and have no value whatever for the 
other attribute. If justice be both approved by 
God, and acceptable to men, he may on the latter 
property alone, be induced to the strictest mainten- 
ance of this virtue — and that without suffering its 
former property to have any practical influence 
vox. ill. , 4* 
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whatever on any of his habits, or any of his deter* » 
minations: and the same with every other virtue 
belonging to this second class* As residing ill his 
' character, there may not be the ingredient of godli- 
ness in any one of them. He may be well reported 
on account of them by men ; but with God he may 
lie under as fearful a severity of reckoning, as if he 
wanted them altogether. Surely, it does not go to 
alleviate the wkhdrawment of your homage from 
God, that you have such an homage to the opinion of 
men, as influences you to do things, to the doing of 
which the law of God is not able to influence you. It 
cannot be said to palliate the revolting of your incli- 
nations from the Creator, that you have transferred 
them all to the creature ; and given an ascendency to 
the voice of human reputation, which you have refu- 
sed to the voice and authority of your Lawgiver in 
heaven. Your want of subordination to him, is 
surely not made up by the respectful subordination 
that you render to the taste or the judgment of 
society. And in addition to this, we would have you 
to remember, that though other constitutional prin- 
ciples, besides a regard to the opinion of others, 
helped to form the virtues of the second class upon 
your character ; though compassion, and generosity, 
and truth, would have broken out into full and 
flourishing display upon you, and that, just because- 
you had a native sensibility, or a native love of 
rectitude ; yet, if the first ingredient be wanting, if 
a regard to the approbation of God have no share in 
the production of the moral accomplishment — then 
all the morality you can pretend to, is of as little 
religious estimation, and is as utterly disconnected 
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with the rewards of religion, as all the elegance of 
taste you can pretend to, or all the raptured love of 
music you can pretend to, or all the vigour and dex- 
terity of bodily exercise you can pretend to. AH 
these, in reference to the great question of immortal* 
ity, profit but littfe ; «nd it is godliness alone that is 
profitable unto all things. It is upon thi s considera- 
tion that we would have you to open your eyes to 
the nakedness of your condition in the sight of G)d ; 
to look to the full weight of the charge that he mky 
prefer against you ; to estimate the fearful extent of 
the deficiency under which you labour ; to resist the 
delusive whispering of peace, when there is no peace ; 
and to understand, that the wrath of God abideth on 
every child of nature, however rich he may be in the 
virtues and accomplishments of nature. 

But again. This view of the distinction between 
the two sets of virtues, will serve to explain how it 
is, that, in the act of turning unto God, the one class 
of them appears to gather more copiously, and more 
conspicuously, upon the front of a renewed character, 
than the other class ; how it is, that the former wear 
a more unequivocal aspect of religiousness than the 
latter ; how it is, that an air of gravity, and decency, 
and seriousness, looks to be more in alliance with 
sanctity, than the air either of open integrity, or of 
smiling benevolence ; how it is, that the most osten- 
sible change in the habit of a converted profligate, is 
that change in virtue of which he withdraws himself 
from the companions of his licentiousness ; and that 
to renounce the dissipations of his former life stands 
1 for more frequently, or, at least, far more visibly, 
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associated with the act of putting on Christianity 
than to renounce the dishonesties of his former life* 
It is true, that, by the law of the gospel, he is laid as 
strictly under the authority of the commandment to 
live righteously, as of the commandment to live 
soberly. But there is a compound character in those 
virtues which are merely social ; and the presence of 
the one ingredient serves to throw into the shade, or 
to disguise altogether, the presence of the other 
ingredient. There is a greater number of irreligious 
men, who are at the same time just in their dealings, 
than there is of irreligious men, who are at the same 
time pure and temperate in their habits ; and there* 
fore it is, that justice, even the most scrupulous,' is •■ 
not so Bpecifical, and, of course, not so satisfying a J 
mark of religion, as is a sobriety that is rigid and J 
un viol able* And all this helps to explain how it is, ' 
that when a man comes under the power of religion, I 
to abandon the levities of his past conduct is an event i 
which stands far more noticeably out upon him, at t 
this stage of his history, than to abandon the iniquities $ 
of his past conduct ; that the most characteristic jt 
transformation which takes plaee at such a time, is a * \ 
transformation from thoughtlessness, and from licen- ( 
tious gaiety, and from the festive indigencies of fa 
those with whom he is wont to run to all those i. 
excesses of riot, of which the Apostle says, that they j| 
which do these things shall not inherit the kingdom fc 
of God : for even then, and in the very midst of all ^ 
his impiety, he may have been kind-hearted, and i, 
there might be no room -upon his person for a visible l, 
transformation from inhamanity of character; even l 
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then, he may have been honourable, and there might 
be as little room for a visible transformation from 
fraudulency of character. 

Thirdly. Nothing is more obvious than the antip- 
athy that is felt by a certain class of religionists 
against the preaching of good works; and the antip- 
athy is assuredly well and warrantably grounded, 
when it is such a preaching as goes to reduce the 
importance, or to infringe upon the simplicity » of the 
great doctrine of justification by faith. But along 
with this, may there not be remarked the toleration 
with which they will listen to a discourse upon one 
set of good works, and the evident coldness and 
dislike with which they listen to a discourse on 
another set of them ; how a pointed remonstrance 
against sabbath breaking sounds in their ears, as if 
more in character from the pulpit, than a pointed 
remonstrance against the commission of theft, or the 
speaking of evil ; how an eulogium on the observance 
of family worship feels, in their taste, to be more 
impregnated with the spirit of sacredness, than an 
eulogium on the virtues of the shop, or of the market- 
place ; and that, while the one is approved of as 
having about it the solemn and the suitable charac- 
teristics of godliness, the other is stigmatized as a 
piece of barren, heartless, heathenish, and philo- 
sophic morality ? Now, this antipathy to the preach- 
ing of the latter species of good works, has something 
peculiar in it. It is not enough to say, that it arises 
from a sensitive alarm about the stability of the 
doctrine of justification ; for let it be observed, that 
this doctrine stands' opposed to the merit not of one 
particular class of performances, but to the merit of 
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all performances whatsoever. It is just as unscrip- 
tural a detraction from the great truth of salvation 
by faith, to' rest our acceptance with God on the 
duties of prayer, or of rigid sabbath keeping, or of 
strict and untainted sobriety, as to rest it on the 
punctual fulfilment of all your bargains, and on the 
extent of your manifold liberalities. It is not, then, 
a mere zeal about the great article of justification 
which lies at the bottom of that peculiar aversion that , 
is felt towards a sermoti on some social or humane 
accomplishment; and that is not felt towards a 
sermon on sebermindedness, or a sermon on the 
observation of the sacrament, or a sermon on any of 
those performances which bear a more direct and 
exclusive reference to God. We shall find the 3 
explanation of this phenomenon, which often presents { 
itself in the religious world, in that distinction of ^ 
which we have just required that it should be kepi * 
in steady hold, and followed into its various applt- - 1. 
cations. The aversion in question is often, in fact* 1 
a well founded aversion, to a topic, which, though . 
religious in the matter of it, may, from the way in . 
which it is proposed, be altogether secular in the . 
principle of it. It is resistance to what is deemed, ■: 
and justly deemed, an act of usurpation on the part 
of certain virtues, which, when unanimated by a 
sentiment of godliness, are entitled to no place what* , 
ever in the ministrations of the gospel of Christ. It 1 
proceeds from a most enlightened fear, lest that * 
should be held to make up the whole of religion, which j. 
is in feet utterly devoid of the spirit of religion ; and 
from a true and tender apprehension, lest, on the- ] 
possession of certain accomplishments, which secure 1 



a fleeting credit throughout the little hour of thto 
world's history, deluded man should look forward to 
his eternity with hope, and upward to his God' with 
complacency— while he carries not on his forehead 
one rostige of the character of heaven, one lineament 
of the aspect of godliness. 

And lastly. The first class of virtues bear the 
characterof religiousness more strongly, just because 
they bear that character more singly. Tin' people 
who are without, might, no doubt, see in every real _'j 
Christian the virtues of the second class also ; but ■ 
these virtues do not belong to them peculiarly and 
exclusively. For though it be true, that eveiy reli-f 
gious man must be honest, the converse does not 
follow, that every honest man must be religious. 
And it is because the social accomplishments do not 
form the specific, that neither do they form the most 
prominent, and distinguishing marks of Christianity. 
They may also be recognized as features in Hie 
character of men, who utterly repudiate the whole 
atyle and doctrine of the New Testament : and hence 
a very prevalent impression in society, that the faith 
of the gospel does not bear so powerfully and so di- 
rectly on the relative virtues of human conduct. A 
few instances of hypocrisy amongst the more serious 
professors of our faith, serve to rivet the impression, 
and to give it perpetuity in the world. One single 
example, indeed, of sanctimonious duplicity, will 
suffice, in the judgment of many, to cover the whole 
of vital and orthodox Christianity with disgrace, 
d \Hie report of it will be homo in triumph amongst 
ie jtoe companies of the irreligious The man who 
pays no homage to sabbaths or to sacraments, will 
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be contrasted in the open, liberal, and manly style, 
of all bis transactions, with the low canning of this 
drivelling methodistical pretender ; and the load 
laugh of a multitude of scorners, will give a force 
and a swell to this public outcry against the whole 
character of the sainthood. 

Now, this delusion on the part of the unbelieving 
world is very natural, and ought not to excite our 
astonishment. We are not surprised, from the rea- 
sons already adverted to, that the truth, and the 
justice, and the humanity, and the moral loveliness, 
which do in fact belong to every new creature in 
Jesus Christ our Lord, should miss their observa- 
tion j or, at least, fail to be recognized among the 
other more obvious characteristics into which believ- 
ers have been translated by the faith of the gospel. 
But, on this very subject there is a tendency to delu- 
sion on the part of the disciples of the faith. They 
ntited to be reminded of the solemn and indispensable 
religiousness of the second class of virtues. They 
need to be told, that though these virtues do possess 
the one ingredieht of being approved by men, and 
may, on this single account, be found to reside in the 
characters of those who live without God— yet, that 
they also possess the other ingredient of being accep- 
table unto God ; and, on this latter account, should 
be made the subjects of their most strenuous cultiva- 

• 

tion. They must not lose sight of the one ingredient 
in the other ; or stigmatize, as so many fruitless and 
insignificant moralities, those virtues which enter as 
component parts into the service of Christ ; so that 
he who in these things serveth Christ, is both accep- 
table to God, and approved by men. They most 



not expend all their warmth an the high and jnTiili.tr 
doctrine of the New Teatament, while they offer a 
cold and reluctant admission to the practical duties 
of the New Testament. The Apostle has bound the 
one to the other by a tie of immediate connexion. 
Wherefore, lie not one to another, as ye have put off 
the old man and his deeds, and put on the new man. 
which is formed after the image of God, in righteous- 
ness and true holiness. Here the very obvious and 
pupular accomplishment of truth is grafted on the 
very peculiar doctrine of regeneration : and you al- 
_ together mistake the kind of transforming influence 
which the faith of the gospel brings along with it, if 
you think that uprightness of character does not 
emerge at the same time with godliness of character ; 
or that the virtues of society do not form upon the 
believer into as rich and varied an assemblage, as do 
the virtues of the sanctuary; or that, while he puts 
on those graces which are singly acceptable to God, 
he falls behind in any of those graces which are both 
acceptable to God, and approved of men. 

Let, therefore, every pretender to Christianity 
vindicate this assertion by his own personal history 
jn the world. Let him not lay his godliness aside, 
when he is done with the morning devotion ofbi3 
family ; but carry it abroad with him, and make it 
his companion and his guide through the whole 
business of the day ; always bearing in his heart the 
sentiment, that thou God seest me ; and remember- 
ing, that there is not one hour that can flow, or one 
occasion that can cast up, where his law is not present 
with some imperious exaction or other. It is false, 
that the principle of Christian sanct ideation posses- 
TOL. IU. 5 
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sea no influence over the familiarities of civil and 
ordinary life. It is altogether false, that godli- 
ness is a virtue of such a lofty and monastic order, 
as to hold its 1 dominion only over the solemnities of 
worship, or over the solitudes of prayer and spiritual 
contemplation. If it be substantially a grace within 
us at ally it will give a direction and a color to the 
whole of our path in society. There is not one 
conceivable transaction, amongst all the manifold 
varieties of human employment, which it is not fitted 
to animate by its spirit. There is nothing that meets 
us too homely, to be beyond the reach of obtabiing 9 
from its influence, the stamp of something celestial. 
It offers to take the whole man under its ascenden- 
cy, and to subordinate all his movements : nor does 
it hold the place which rightfully belongs to it, till 
it be vested with a presiding authority over the entire 
system of human affairs. - And therefore it is, that 
the preacher is not bringing down Christianity-— 
lie is only sending it abroad over the field of its 
legitimate operation, when he goes with it to your 
counting-houses, and there rebukes every selfish 
inclination that would carry you ever so little within 
the limits of fraud ulency ; when he enters into your 
chambers of agency, and there detects the character 
of falsehood, which lurks under all the plausibility 
of your multiplied and excessive charges ; when he 
repairs to the crowded market-place, and pronounces 
of every bargain, over which truth, in all the strict- 
ness of quakerism," has not presided, that it is tainted 
with moral evil ; when he looks into your shops, 
and, in listening to the contest of argument between 
him who magnifies his article, and him who pretends 



to undervalue it, ho calls it the contest of avarice, 
broken loose from the restraints of integrity. He is 
not, by all this, vulgarizing religion, or giving it the 
hue and the character of earthliness. He is only 
asserting the might and tiie universality of its sole 
pre-eminence orer man. And therefore it is, that if 
possible to solemnize his hearers to the practice of 
simplicity and godly sincerity in their dealings, he 
would try to make the odiousness of sin stand visibly 
out on every shade and modification of dishonesty ; 
and to assure them that if there be a place in our 
world, where the subtle evasion, and the dexterous 
imposition, and the sly but gainful concealment, and 
the report which misleads an inquirer, and the gloss 
whicb tempts the unwary purchaser — are not only 
currently practised in the walks of merchandise, but, 
when not carried forward to the glare and the later- 
ality of falsehood, are beheld with general conniv- 
ance ; if there be a place where the sense of morality 
hasthim fallen, and all the nicer delicacies of con- 
science are overborne in the keen and ambitious 
rivalry of bun basting to be rich, and wholly given 
over to the idolatrous service of the god of this 
world— then that is the place, the smoke of whose 
iniquity rises before Him who si tteth on the throne, in 
a tide of deepest and most revolting abomination. 

And here we have to complain of the public injus- 
tice, that is done to Christianity) when one of its 
ostentatious professors has acted the hypocrite, and 
stands in disgraceful exposure before the eyes of the 
world. We advert to the readiness with which this 
is turned into a matter of general impeachment, 
against every appearance of seriousness ; and how 
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loud the exclamation is against the religion of all who 
signalize themselves ; and that, if the aspect of god- 
liness be sq, very decided as to become an aspect of 
peculiarity, then is this peculiarity, converted into a 
ground of distrust and suspicion against the bearer 
of -it. Now, it so happens, that, in the midst of this 
world lying in wickedness, a man, to be a Christian 
at all, must signalize.himself. Neither is he in a way 
of salvation, unless be be one of a very peculiar peo- 
ple; nor would we precipitately consign him to 
discredit, even thougfi the peculiarity be so very 
glaring as to provoke the charge of methodism. But, 
instead of making one man^s hypocrisy act as a draw- 
back upon the reputation of a thousand, we submit, 
if it would not be a fairer and more philosophical 
procedure, just to betake bne's-self to the method of 
induction — to make a walking survey over the town, 
and record an inventory of all the men in it who are 
so very far gone as to have the voice of psalms in 
their family ; or as to attend- the meetings of fellow- 
ship for prayer ; or as scrupulously to abstain from 
all that is questionable in the amusements of the 
world ; or as, by any other marked and visible 
symptom whatever, to stand out to general observa- 
tion as the members of a saintly and separated society. 
We know, that even of such there are a few, who, if 
Paul were alive, would move him to weep for the 
reproach they bring upon his master. But we also 
know, that the blind and impetuous world exagger- 
ates the few into the many ; inverts the process of 
atonement altogether, by laying the sins of one man 
upon the multitude ; looks at their general aspect 
of sanctity, and is so engrossed with this single ex- 
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pression of character, as to bo insensible to the nobU 
uprightness, and tbe tender humanity with which 
this sanctity is associated. And therefore it is* that 
we offer the assertion, and challenge all to its most 
thorough and searching investigation, that the Chris- 
tianity of these people, which many think does 
nothing but cant, and profess, and run alter ordinan- 
ces, has augmented their honesties and their liberal- 
ities, and that, tenfold beyond the average character 
of society ; that these arc the men we nftcnest meet 
with in the mansions of poverty — and who look with 
the most wakeful eye over all the sufferings and 
necessities of our species — and who open their hand 
most widely in behalf uf the imploring and the friend- 
leas — and to. whom, in spite of all their mockery, the 
men of the world are sure, in the negociations of 
business, to award the readiest confidence— and who 
sustain the most splendid part in all those great 
movements of philantbrophy which bear on the gen- 
eral interests of mankind — and who, with their eye 
full upon eternity, scatter the most abundant bles- 
sings over the fleeting pilgrimage of time — and 
who, while they hold their conversation in heaven, 
do most enrich the earth wo tread upon, with all 
those virtues which secure enjoyment to families, 
and uphold the order and prosperity of the com- 
monwealth. 



DISCOURSE III. 



THE POWER OF SELFISHNESS IN PROMOTING THE HON- 
ESTIES OF MERCANTILE INTERCOURSE. 



LUKE VI, 33. 

And if you do good to them which do good to 7089 what thank h*?e ye i 

for sinners alto do even the same. 

It is to be remarked of many of those duties, the 
performance of which confers the least distinction 
upon an individual, that they are at the same time 
the very duties, the violation of which would confer 
upon him the largest measure of obloquy and dis- 
grace. Truth and justice do not serve, to elevate * 
man so highly above the average morality of his 
species, as would generosity, or ardent friendship, o* 
devSted and disinterested patriotism. The former 
are greatly more common than the latter ; and, on 
that account, the presence of them is not so Calcula- 
ted to signalize the individual to whom they belong; 
But that is one account, also, why the absence of them 
would make him a more monstrous exception to the 
general run of character in society. And, accor- 
dingly, while it is true, that there are more men of 
integrity in the world, than- there are men of very 
wide and liberal beneficence— it is also true, that one 
act of falsehood, or one .act of dishonesty, would 
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stamp a far more burning infamy on the name of a 
transgressor, than any defect in those more heroic 
charities, and extraordinary virtues, of which 
humanity is capable. 

So it is far more disgraceful not to be just to anoth- 
er, than not to be kind to him ; and, at the same time, 
an act of kindness may be held in higher positive 
estimation than an act of justice. The one is my 
right — nor is there any call for the homage of a 
particular testimony when it is rendered. The 
other is additional to my right — the offering of a 
spontaneous good will, which I had no title to exact ; 
and which, therefore when rendered to me, excites in 
my bosom the cordiality of a warmer acknowledg- 
ment. And yet, our Saviuur, who knew what was in 
man, saw, that much of the apparent kindness of 
nature, was resolvable into the real selfishness of 
nature ; that much of the good done unto others, 
was done in the hope that these others would do 
something again. And, we believe, it would be 
foand by an able analyst of the human character, 
that this was the secret but substantia) principle of 
many of the civilities and hospitalities of ordinary 
intercourse— that if there were no expectation either 
of a return in kind, or of a return in gratitude, or 
of a return in popularity, many of the sweetening 
and cementing virtues of a neighbourhood would be 
practically done away — all serving to prove, that a 
multitude of virtues, which, in effect, promoted the 
Comfort and the interest of others,. were tainted in 
principle by a latent regard to one's own interest ; 
and that thus being the fellowship of those who did 
good, either as a return for the good done unto them. 
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or who did good in hope of such a return, it might 
be, in fact, what our Saviour characterizes it in the 
text — the fellowship of sinners. 

But if to do that which is unjust, is still more dis- 
graceful than mi, to do that which is kind, it would 
prove more strikingly than before, how deeply sin 
bad tainted the mora! constitution of our species — 
cm. hi ii he shown, that the great practical restraint 
on the prevalence of this more disgraceful thing in 
society, ia the tie of that common selfishness which 
actuates and characterizes all its members. It were 
a curious but important question, were it capable uf 
being resolved' — if men did not feel it their interest 
to be honest, how much of the actual doings of hon- 
esty would still be kept up in the world ? It is our 
own opinion of the nature of man, that it has its 
honourable feelings, and its instinctive principles of 
rectitude, and its constitutional love of truth and of 
integrity ; and that, on the basis of these, a certain 
portion of uprightness would remain amongst us, 
without the aid of any prudence, or any calculation 
whatever. All this we have fully conceded j and 
have already attempted to demonstrate, that, in spite 
of it, the character of man is thoroughly pervaded by 
the very essence of sinfulness ; because, with all the 
native virtues which adorn it, there adheres to It 
that foulest of all spiritual deformities — unconcern 
about God) and even antipathy to God. It has been 
argued against the orthodox doctrine of the univer- 
sality of human corruption, that even without the 
sphere of the operation of the gospel, there do oci 
so many engaging specimens of worth and bene 1 
knee in society. The reply is, that this may he 
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deduction from the doctrine whatever, bat be even 
an aggravation of it — should the very men who 
i -tempi if v so much of what is amiable, carry in their 
hearts an indifference to the will of that Being who 
thus hath formed, and thus bath embellished them. 
But it would be a heavy deduction indeed, not from 
the doctrine, but from its hostile and opposing argu- 
ment, routd it be shown, thai the vast majority of 
all equitable dealing amongst men, is performed, 
nut on the principle of honour at all, hut on the 
principle of selfishness — that this is the soil upon 
which the honesty of the world mainly flourishes, 
ind is sustained ; that, were the connexion dissolved 
between justice to others and our own particular 
advantage, this would go very far to banish Hit 
observation of justice from the earth ; that, gener- 
illy speaking, men are honest, not because they are 
lovers of God, and not even because they are lovers 
of virtue, but because they are lovers ef their own* 
selves — insomuch, that if it were possible to disjoin 
the good of self altogether from the habit of doing 
what was fail', as well as from the habit of doing 
what was kind to the people around us, this would 
■.'>( merely isolate the children of men from each 
other, in respect of the obligations of beneficence, 
but it would arm them into an undisguised hostility 
against each other, in resprct to their right 1 ). The 
mere disinterested principle would set up a feeble 
barrier, indeed, against a desolating tide of selfish- 
kss, now set loose from the con si deration of its own 
tdvantage. The genuine depravity of the human 
«( would burst forth and show itself in its true 
'baracters i and the world in which we live V; 



transformed into » scene of unblushing fraud, of open 
and lawless depredation. 

And, perhaps, after all, the best way of arriving 
practically at the solution of this question would be, 
not by a formal induction of particular cases, but by 
committing the matter to the gross and general ex- 
perience of those who are most conversant in the 
affairs of business. — There is a sort of undefinable 
impression you all have upon this subject, on the 
justness of which however, we arc disposed to lay a 
very considerable stress — an impression gathered 
out of the mass of the recollections of a whole life— 
. an impression founded on what you may have ob- 
served in the history of your own doings— a kind of 
tact that you have acquired as the fruit of your 
repeated intercourse with men, and of the manifold 
transactions that you have had with them, and of 
the number of times in which you have been person- 
ally implicated with the play of human passions, and 
human interests. It is our own conviction, that a 
well exercised merchant could cast a more intelligent 
glance at this question, than a well exercised meta- 
physician ; and therefore do we submit its decision 
to those of you who have hazarded most largely, and 
most frequently, on the faith of agents, and custom- 
ers, and distant correspondents. We know the fact 
of a very secure and well warranted confidence in 
the honesty of others, being widely prevalent amongst 
you ; and that, were it not for this, all the inter- 
changes of trade would be suspended ; and " * 
confidence is the very soul and life of coram 
activity ; and it is delightful to think, how t 
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man can suffer all the wealth which belongs to him 
to depart from under bis eye, and to traverse the 
mightiest oceans and continents of our world, and to 
pass into the custody of men whom he never saw. 
And it is a sublime homage, one should think, to the 
honourable and high-minded principles of our nature, 
that, under their guardianship, the. adverse hemis- 
pheres of the globe should be bound together in safe 
and profitable merchandise ; and that thus one should 
sleep with a bosom undisturbed by jealousy, in Bri- 
tain, who has all, and more than all his property 
treasured in the warehouses of India — and that, just 
tecause there lie knows there is vigilance to defend 
it, and activity to dispose of it, and truth to account 
for it, and all those trusty virtues which ennoble the 
character of man to shield it from injury, and send 
it back again in an increasing tide of opulence to his 
dsor. \ 

There is no question, then, as to the fact of a very 
extended practical honesty, between man and man, 
in their intercourse with each other. The only 
question is, as to the reason of the fact. Why is it, 
that he whom you have trusted acquits himself of hi« 
trust with such correctness and fidelity ? Whether 
U his mind, in so doing, most set upon your interest 
nr upon his own ? Whether is it because be seeks 
your advantage in it, or because he finds in- it his 
i own advantage ? Tell ub to which of the two con- 
Icerns he is most tremblingly alive — to your property, 
lor to his own character ? and whether, upon the last 
lit these feelings, he may not be more forcibly im- 
.Iftucd to equitable dealing than upon the first of 
Item i We well know, that there, is room enough m 
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hiB bosom Tor both ; but to determine how power- 
fully selfishness is blended with the punctualities and 
the integrities of business, let us ask those who can 
speak most soundly and experimentally on the sub- 
ject, what would be the result, if the element of self- 
ishness were so detached from the operations of 
trade, that there was no such thing as a man suffer- 
ing in his prosperity, because he suffered in his good 
name ; that there was no such thing as a desertion 
of custom and employment coming upon the back of 
a blasted credit, and a tainted reputation ; in a word, 
if the only security we had of man was his principles, 
and that his interest flourished and augmented just 
as surely without his principles as with them 2 Tell 
us, if the hold we have of a man's own personal 
advantage were thus broken down, in how far the 
virtues of the mercantile world w»uld survive it ? 
Would not the world of trade sustain as violent a 
derangement on this mighty hold being cut asunder, 
as the world of nature would on the suspending of 
the law of gravitation ? Would not the whole system, 
in fact, fall to pieces, and be dissolved I Would not 
men, when thus released from the magical chain of 
their own interest, which bound them together into 
a fair and seeming compact of principle, like dogs of 
rapine, let loose upon their prey, overleap the bar- 
rier which formerly restrained them ? Does not this I 
prove, that selfishness, after all, is the grand princi- 1 ] 
pie on which the brotherhood of the human race isjj 
made to hang together ; and that he who can maktt 
the wrath of man to praise him, has also, upon tb^l 
selfishness of man, caused a most beauteous order oft] 
wide and useful intercourse to be suspended ? "Tl 
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But let us here stop to observe, that, while there 
6 much in this contemplation to magnify the wisdom 
)f the Supreme Contriver, there is also much in it to 
tumble man, and to convict him of the deceitfulness 
>f that moral complacency with which he looks to his 
>wn character, and his own attainments. There is 
much in it to demonstrate, that his righteousnesses 
Eire as filthy rags ; and that the idolatry of self, how- 
ever hidden in its operation, may be detected in 
ilmost every one of them. God may combine the 
separate interests of every individual of the human 
race, and the strenuous prosecution of these interests 
l>y each of them, into a harmonious system of opera- 
tion, for the good of one great and extended family. 
But if, on estimating the character of each individual 
member of that family, we shall find that the main- 
spring of his actions is the urgency of a selfish 
inclination ; and that to this his very virtues are 
lubdrdinate ; and that even the honesties which mark 
his conduct are chiefly, though, perhaps, insensibly 
lue to the selfishness which actuates and occupies his 
whole heart j — then, let the semblance be what it 
nay, still the reality of the case accords with the 
most mortifying representations of the New Testa- 
ment. The moralities of nature are but the morali- 
ties of a day, and will cease to be applauded when this 
world, the only theatre of their applause, is burnt up. 
They are but the blossoms of that rank efflorescence 
which is nourished on the soil of human corruption, 
and can never bring forth fruit unto immortality. 
Hie di8cerner of all secrets sees that they emanate 
from a principle which is at utter war with the char- 
ity that prepares for the enjoyments, and that gtowa 
vox, m» 6 
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in the bosoms of the celestial ; and, therefore, though 
highly esteemed among men, they dkay be in His 
sight an abomination. 

Let us, if possible, make this still clearer to your 
apprehension, by descending more minutely into 
particulars. There is not one member of the great 
mercantile family, with whom there does not obtain 
a reciprocal interest between himself and all those 
who compose the circle of his various correspondents. 
He does them good ; but his eye is all the while 
open to the expectation of their doing him something 
again. They minister to him all the profits of his 
employment ; but not unless he minister to them of 
his service, and attention, and fidelity. Iqsomuch, 
that if his credit abandon him, his prosperity will 
also abandon him. If he forfeit the confidence of 
others, he will also forfeit their custom along with 
it So that, in perfect consistency with interest 
being the reigning idol of his soul, he may still be, in 
every way, as sensitive of encroachment upon his 
reputation, as he would be of encroachment upon 
his property ; and be as vigilant, to the full, in guard- 
ing his name against the breath of calumny, or sus- 
picion, as in guarding his estate against the inroads 
of a depredator. Now, this tie of reciprocity, which 
binds him into fellowship and good faith with society 
at large, will some times, in the mere course of busi- 
ness, and its unlooked-for fluctuations, draw one or 
two individuals into a still more special intimacy 
with himself. There may be a lucrative partnership, 
in which it is the pressing necessity of each individ- 
ual, that all of them, for a time at least, stick closely 
and steadily together. Or there may be a thriving 
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interchange of commodities struck out, where it is 
the mutual interest of all who are concerned, that 
each take his assigned part and adhere to it. Or 
there may be a promising arrangement devised, 
which it needs concert and understanding to effectu- 
ate ; and, for which purpose, several may enter into 
a skilful and well ordered combination. We are 
neither saying that this is very general in the mer- 
cantile world, or that it is in the slightest degree 
unfair* But you must be sensible, that, amid the 
reelings and movements of the grqat trading society, 
the phenomenon sometimes offers itself of a groupe 
of individuals who have entered into some compact 
of mutual accommodation, and who, therefore, look 
as if they were isolated from the rest by the bond of 
some more strict and separate alliance. All we aim 
at, is to gather illustration to our principle, out of 
the way in which the members of this associated 
cluster conduct themselves to each other ; how such 
a cordiality may pass between them, as, one could 
suppose, to be the cordiality of genuine friendship ;. 
how such an intercourse might be maintained among 
their families, as might look like the intercourse of 
unmingled affection ; how such an exuberance of 
mutual hospitality might be poured forth as to recal 
those poetic days when avarice was unknown and men 
lived in harmony together on the fruits of one common 
inheritance ; and how nobly disdainful each member 
of the combination appeared to be of such little sav- 
ings, as could be easily surrendered to the general 
good and adjustment of the whole concern. And all 
this, you will observe, so long as the concern \>t<^- 
pered, a»d it was for the interest of each fa afoxfaVr 
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ity and the respective accounts current gladdened 
the heart of every individual, by the exhibition of ap 
abundant share of the common benefit to bjiMiK 
But then, every such system of operations cornea la 
an end. And what we ask is, if it be at all a* «** 
likely evolution of our nature, that the seUbhnees 
which lay in wrapt concealment, during the prograi 
of these transactions, should now come forward pud 
put out to view its cloven foot, when they draw to 
their termination ) And as the tie of reciprocity gfcts 
looser, is it not a very possible thing, tl^ the nttr- 
murs of something like unfair or unhandsomecondnet 
should get louder ? And that a fellowship, hitherto 
carried forward in smiles, should break up in re- 
proaches ? And that the whole character of tSis Dot 
lowship should show itself more unequivocally a#K 
comes nearer to its close ? And that some of its mem- 
bers, as they are becoming disengaged from the bond 
of mutual interest, should also become disengaged 
from the bond of those mutual delicacies and propria* 
tics, and even honesties, which had heretofore mark- 
ed the whole of their intercourse ?— Insomuch, that 
a matter in which all the parties looked so fair, and 
magnanimous, and liberal, might at length degene- 
rate into a contest of keen appropriation, a scramble 
of downright and undisguised selfishness ? 

But though this may happen x sometimes, ^e are 
far from saying that it will happen generally. It 
could not, in fact, without such an exposure of 
character, as might not merely bring a-man down In 
the estimation of those from whom he is now witk* 
drawing himself, but also in the estimation of th|t 
general public with whom he is still linked $ and ott 
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.Those opinion of him there still rests the dependemx 
of a strong persona) interest. To estimate precisely 
the whole influence of this consider»tion) or the de- 
gree in which honesty*of character is resolvable into 
selfishness of character, it would be necessary to 
suppose, that the tie of reciprocity was dissolved, not 
merely between the individual and those with whom 
he had been more particularly and more intimately 
associated — but that the tie of reciprocity was dis- 
solved between the individual and the whole of his 
former acquaintanceship in business. Vow, the 
situation which comes nearest to this, is that of a 
man on the eve of bankruptcy, and with no sure 
hope of so retrieving his circumstances as again to 
emerge into credit, and be restored to some employ- 
ment of gain or of confidence. If he have cither 
honorable or religious feelings, then character, as 
connected with principle may still, in his eyes, be 
something; but character, as connected with pru- 
dence, or the calculations of interest, may now be 
nothing. In the dark hour of the desperation of 
his .soul, he may feel, in fact, that he has nothing to 
lose : and let us now see how he will conduct him- 
self, when thus released from that check of reputa- 
tion which formerly held him. In these circumstances, 
if you have ever seen the man abandoned himself to 
Btter regardlessness of all the honesties which at 
•Be tin* adorned him, and doing such disgraceful 
things as h% would have spurned at the very sug- 
gestion of, in the days of his prosperity ; and, for- 
getful of Ms former name, practising all possible 
shifts of duplicity to prolong the credit of a tottering 
establishment ; had to ketp himself afloat for a few 
YOI. III. 6* 
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months of torture and restlessness, weaving such a 
web of entanglement around his many friends and 
companions, as shall most surely implicate some of 
them in his fall ; and, as the crisis approaches, ply- 
ing his petty wiles how to survive the coming ruin, 
and to gather up of its fragments to his family* O ! 
how much is there here to deplore ; and who can he bo 
ungenerous as to stalk in unrelenting triumph over 
the helplessness of so sad an overthrow ! But ifever 
s such an exhibition meet your eye, while we ask you 
not to withhold your pity from the unfortunate, we 
ask you also to read in it a lesson of worthless and 
sunken humanity ; how even its very virtues are 
tinctured with corruption ; and that the honour, and 
the truth and the equity, with which man proudly 
thinks his nature to be embellished., are often reared 
on the basis of selfishness, and lie prostrate jlix the 
dust when that basis is cut away. 

But other instances may be quoted, which go still 
more satisfactorily to prove the very extended in flu- , 
ence of selfishness on the moral judgments of our j 
species ; and how readily the estimate, which a man., 
forms on the question of right and wrong, accom- , 
modates itself to bis own interest. There is a strong 
general reciprocity of advantage between the govern- 
ment of a country and all its inhabitants. The one 
party, in this relation, renders a revenue for the' 
expenses of the state. The other party renders back 
again protection from injustice and violence. Were : 
the means furnished by the former withheld, the: 
benef t conferred by the latter would cease to bf^ 
administered. So that, with the government, awt; 1 
the public at large, nothing can be more strict, and 



saofe indispensable, than the tie oT reciprocity that 
is between them. But this is not felt, anil therefore 
not acted upon by the separate individuals who com- 
pose that public. The reciprocity does not come 
borne with a sufficiently pointed and personal appli- 
cation to each of tliem. Every man may calculate, 
Ibat though he, on the strength of some dexterous 
evasions, were to keep back of the tribute that is due 
by him, the mischief that would recotLupon himself 
is divided with the rest of his countrymen; and the 
portion of it which comes to his door would be so 
very small, as to be altogether insensible. To all 
feeling he will just be as effectually sheltered, by the 
power and the justice of his country, whether he pay 
Itis taxes in full, or, under the guise of some skilful 
concealment, pay them but partially ; and therefore, 
to every practical effect, the tie of reciprocity, be- 
tween him and his sovereign, is in a great measure 
dissolved. Now, what is the actual adjustment of 

!.be moral sense, and moral conduct, of the popula- 
tion, to this state of matters I It is quite palpable. 
Subterfuges, which, in private business, would be 
held to be disgraceful, are not held to be so disgrace- 
ful in this department of a man's personal transac- 
lions. The cry of indignation, which would be lifted 
'ip against the falsehood or dishonesty of a man's 
iVatings in his own neighbourhood, is mitigated or 
unheard, though, in his dealings with the state, there 
ihould be the very same relaxation of principle. On 
;Us subject, there is a connivance of popular feeling, 
c vbich, if extended to the whole of human traffic, 
1 nuild banish all its securities from the world. Giv- 
«g reason to believe, that much of the good done 
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among oMQr fefentiatftim e*|»ctaJ^^ ajpud 
that will be rendered back again ; and that .Mtfijjf 
the virtue by which the fellowship of human hsUttP 
is regulated and sustained, still leave the i pipit aMlf 
unredeemed, of its being * fellowship of sitters Mill 
that both the practice of morality; and thgdrwiwl 
for jit, are measured by the operation of * solMos^ 
which, so far from signalizing any man* or prspomf 
him for eternity, he holds in common with the taogtf 
and most degenerate of his species ; aftithat* apit. 
from the consideration of his own iataras&sioi}4i?% 
and godly sincerity are,toagreatdegre**ufoaowu9 
insomuch, tba( though God has interposed with: 4 
law, of giving onto all their dues, and tribute t» 
whom tribute is due—we may venture an afiraatfca 
of the vast majority of this tribute, that it is renders! 
for wrath's sake, and not for conscience's sake* Of 
so little effect is unsupported and solitary conscience 
to stem the tide of selfishness. And it is cbis% 
when honesty and truth go overbearingly along will 
this tide, that the voice of man is lifted np to ac* 
knowledge them, and his heart becomes feelingly 
alive to a sense of their obligations. , 

And let us here just ask, in what relation of 
criminality does he who uses a contraband arttdi 
stand to him who deals in it ? In precisely the saw 
relation that a receiver of stolen goods stands ton 
thief of a 'depredator. There may ba soma who 
revolt at the idea of being so classified. But, if the 
habit we have just denounced can be fasten*! o*a^| 
of rank and seemly reputation, let us just. hNftflgf 
ourselves into the admission of how Kttlo Urn 
teous practice of the world bap -g* 
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righteous principle to sustain it j how feeble are the 
securities of rectitude, had it nothing to uphold it 
bat its own native charms, and native obligations ; 
how society is held together, only because the grace 
of God can turn to account the worthless propensities 
of the individuals who compose it; and how, if the 
virtues of fidelity, and truth, and justice, had not the 
prop of selfishness to rest upon, they would, with the 
exception of a few scattered remnants, take their 
departure from the world, and leave it a prey to the 
anarchy of human passions — to the wild misrule of 
all those depravities which agitate and deform our 
ruined nature. 

The very same exhibition of our nature may be 

witnessed in almost every parish of our sister king- 

■ dom, where the people render a revenue to the 

minister of religion, and the minister renders back 

again a return, it is true-— but not such a return, as, 

' in the estimation of gross and ordinary selfishness, 

', is at all deemed an equivalent for the sacrifice which 

I has been made* In this instance, too, that law of 

II reciprocity which reigns throughout the common 
' transactions of merchandise, is altogether suspended ; 

and the consequence is, that the law of right is tram- 

i pled into ashes. A tide of public odium runs against 

1 the men who are outraged of their property, and a 

smile of general connivance rewards the successful 

dexterity of the men who invade it. That portion of 

I the annual produce of our soil, which, on a founda- 

* tion of legitimacy as firm as the property of the soil 

itself, is allotted to a set of national functionaries— 

and which, but for them, would all have gone, in the 

shape of increased revenue, to the indolent proprifttaY* 
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is altogether thrown loose from the guardianship of 
that great principle of reciprocity, on which we 
strongly suspect that the honesties of this world are 
mainly supported. The nationaltlergy of England 
may be considered as standing out of the pale of this 
guardianship ; and the consequence is, that what is 
most rightfully and most sacredly theirs, is abandon- 
ed to the gambol of many thousand depredators ; and, 
in addition to a load of most unmerited obloquy, have 
they had to sustain all the heartburnings of known 
and felt injustice ; and that intercourse between the 
teachers and the taught, which ought surely to be an 
intercourse of peace* and friendship, and righteour- 
ness, is turned into a content between the natural 
avarice of the one party, and the natural resent-* 
ments of the other. It is not that we wish our sis- 
ter church were swept away, for we honestly think, 
that the overthrow of that establishment would be a 
severe blow to the Christianity of our land. It is 
not that we envy that great hierarchy the splendor • 
of her endowments — for better a dinner of herbs, , 
when surrounded by the love of parishioners, than a 
preferment of stalled dignity, and strife therewith. 
It is not either that we look upon her ministers as 
having at all disgraced themselves by their rapacity ; 
for look to the amount of the encroachments that, are 
made upon them, and you will see that they have 
carnied their privileges with the most exemplary for- 
bearance and moderation. But from these very 
encroachments do we infer how lawless a human 
being will become, when emancipated from the bond 
of his own interest ; how much such a state of things 
must multiply the temptations to injustice over the 
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face of the country ; and how desirable, therefore, 
that it were put an end to — nut by the abolition of 
that venerable church, but by a fair and liberal 
commutation of the revenues which support her— 
not by bringing any blight on the property of her 
ecclesiastics, but by the removal of a most devouring 
blight iron) the worth of her population — that every 
provocative to justice may be done away, and the 
frailty of human principle be no longer left to such 
a ruinous and such a withering exposure. 

This instance we would not have mentioned, but 
for the sake of adding another experimental proof to 
the lesson of our text; and we now hasten onward 
to the lesson itself, with a few of its applications. 

We trust you are convinced, from what has been 
said, that much of the actual honesty of the world is 
due to the selfishness of the world. And then you 
will surely admit, that, in as far as this is the actu- 
ating principle, honesty descends from its place as 
a rewardable, or even as an amiable virtue, and sinks 
down into the character of a mere prudential virtue 
— which, so far from conferring any moral exaltation 
on him by whom it is exemplified, emanates out of a 
propensity that seems inseparable from the constitu- 
tion of every sentient being — and by which man is, 
in one point, assimilated either to the most worthless 
of his own species, or to those inferior animals among 
whom worth is unattainable. 

And let it not deafen the humbling impression of 
this argument, that you are not distinctly conscious 
of the operation of selfishness, as presiding at every 
step over the honesty of your daily and familiar 
transactions ; and that the only inward checks against 
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injustice, of which you are sensible, are the aversion 
of a generous indignancy towards it, and the positive 
discomfort you would incur by the reproaches of 
your own conscience. Selfishness, in fact, may have 
originated and alimented the whole of this virtue 
that belongs to you, and yet the mind incur the same 
discomfort by the violation of it, that it would do by 
the violation of any other of its established habits. 
And as to the generous indignancy of your feelings 
against all that is fraudulently and disgracefully 
wrong, let us never forget, that this may be the nur- 
tured fruit of that common selfishness which links 
human beings with each other into a relationship of 
mutual dependence. This may be seen, in all its 
perfection, among, the leagued and sworn banditti of 
the highway ; who, while execrated by society at 
large for the compact of iniquity into which they 
have entered, can' maintain the most heroic fidelity 
to the virtues of their own brotherhood— and be, in 
every way, as lofty and as chivalric with their points 
of honour, as we are with ours ; and elevate as in- . 
dignant a voice against the worthlessness of him who 
could betray the secret of their association, or break , 
up any of the securities by which it was held togeth- 
er. And, in like manner, may we be the members 
of a wider combination, yet brought together by the , 
tie of reciprocal interest ; and all the virtues essen- , 
tial to the existence, or to the good of such a combi- 
nation, may come to be idolized amongst us ; and 
the breath of human applause may fan them into a, 
lustre of splendid estimation ; and yet the good ma*r> 
of society on earth be, in common with all his fellowV 
an utter outcast from the society of heaven— with ^ 

I- 
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bis heart altogether bereft of that allegiance to God 
which forms the reigning principle of his imialleii 
creation—and in a state uf entire destitution either 
as to thai love of the Supreme Being, tru to that 
disinterested love of those aronad os, which form the 
graces and the virtues of eternlty» 

We have not affirmed that there la no such thing u 
a native and disinterested principle of honour among* 
men. But we have allinaed, on a former occasion, 
that a sense of honour may be in the, heart, and the 
sense of God be utterly away from it And we affirm 
now, that much of the honest practice of the world is 
not due to honesty of principle at all, bnt*takes Ma 
origin from a baser ingredient 'ef oar conatttatfaJNt 
altogether. How wide is the operation of selfishness 
on the one hand, and how limited Is the operation of 
abstract principle on the other, it were difficult to_ 
determine ; and such a labyrinth to man is his own 
heart, that he may be utterly unable, from his own 
consciousness, to answer this question. But amid 
all the difficulties of such an analysis to himself, we 
ask him to think of another who is unseen by us, but 
who is represented to us as seeing all things. — We 
know hot in what characters this heavenly witness 
can be more impressively set forth, than as ponder- 
ing the heart, as weighing the secrets of the heart, as 
fastening an .attentive and a judging eye on all the 
movements of it, as treasuring up the whole of man's 
outward and inward history in a book of remem- 
brance i and as keeping it in reserve for that day 
when, it is said, that the secrets of all hearts shall be 
laidy open ; and God shall bring out every secret 
thing, whether it be good, or whether it bft evil. 

vol. III. 7 
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Tour consciousness may not distinctly inform you, 
in how far the integrity of your habits is due to the 
latent operation of selfishness, or to the more direct 
and obvious operation of honor. . But your con- 
sciousness may* perhaps, inform you distinctly 
enough, how little a share the will of God has in the 
way of influence on any of your doings. Tour own 
sense and memory of what passes within you may 
charge you with the truth of this monstrous indict- 
ment—that you live without God in the world ; that 
however you may be signalized among your fellows, 
by that worth of character which is held in highest 
value and demand amongst the individuals of a mer- 
cantile society, it is at least without the influence of a 
godly principle that you have reached the maturity 
of an established reputation ; that either the proud 
emotions of rectitude which glow within your bosom 
are totally untinctur-ed by a feeling of homage to the 
Deity — or that, without any such emotions, Self is 
the divinity you have all along worshipped, and your 
very virtues are so many offerings of reverence at 
her shrine. If such be, in fact, the nakedness of your 
spiritual condition, is it not high time, we ask, that 
you awaken out of this delusion, and shake the lying 
spirit of deep and heavy slumber away from you ? 
Is it not high time, when eternity is so fast coming 
on, that you examine your accounts with God, and 
seek for a settlement with that Being who will so 
soon meet your disembodied spirits with the questioji 
of—what have you done unto me ?— And if all the 
virtues which adorn you are but the subserviences of 
time, and of its accommodations— if either done alto* 
.yether unto yourselves, or done without the recog- 
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nition of God on the spontaneous instigation of your 
o^n feelings—- is it not high time that you lean no 
longer to the securities on which you have rested, 
and that you seek for acceptance with your Maker 
on a more firm and unalterable foundation ? 

This, then, is the terminating object of all the ex- 
perience that we have tried to set before you. We 
want it to be a schoolmaster to bring you unto Christ. 
We want you to open your eyes to the accordancy 
which obtains between the theology of the New-Tes- 
tament and the actual state and factory of man. 
Above- ally we want you to turn your eyes inwardly 
upon yourselves, and there to behold a character 
without one trace or lineament of godliness— there 
to behold a heart set upon totally other things than 
those which constitute the portion and the reward of 
eternity — there to behold every principle of action 
resolvable into the idolatry of self, or, at least into 
something independent of the authority of God — 
there to behold how worthless in their substance are 
those virtues which look so imposing in their sem- 
blance and their display, and draw round them here 
a popularity and an applause which will all be dissi- 
pated into nothing, when hereafter they are brought 
up for examination to the judgment seat. We want 
you, when the revelation of the gospel charges you 
with the totality and magnitude of your corruption, 
that you acquiesce in that charge ; and that you may 
perceive the trueness of it, under the disguise of all 
those hollow and unsubstantial accomplishments, 
with which nature may deck her own fallen and de- 
generate children. It is easy to be amused, and 
Interested, and intellectually regaled, by an analysis of 
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the human character, and a survey of human society. 
But it is not so easy to reach the individual con- 
science with the lesson— we are undone. It is not 
so easy to strike the alarm into your hearts of the 
present guilt, and the future damnation. It is not 
so easy to send the pointed arrow of conviction into 
your bosoms, where it may keep by you and pursue 
you like an arrow sticking fast ; or so to humble you 
into the conclusion, that in the sight of God, you are 
an accursed thing, as that you may seek unto him 
who became a -curse for you, and as that the preach* 
ing of his Cross might cease to be foolishness* 

Be assured, then, if you keep by the ground of 
being justified by your present works, you will per- 
ish : and though we may not have succeeded in con- 
vincing you of their worthlessness, be assured, that 
a day is coming when such a flaw of deceitfulness, 
in the principle of them all, shall be laid open, as will 
demonstrate the equity of your entire and everlasting 
condemnation. To avert the fearfulness of that day 
is the message' of the great atonement sounded in 
your ears — and the blood of Christ, cleansing from 
all sin, is offered to your acceptance ; and if you 
turn away from it, you add to the guilt of a broken 
law the insult of a neglected gospel. But if you take 
the pardon of the gospel on the footing of the gospel, 
then, such is the efficacy of this great expedient, 
that it will reach an application of mercy farther 
than the eye of your own conscience ever reached ; 
that it will redeem you from the guilt even of your 
most secret and unsuspected iniquities ; and thor- 
oughly wash you from a taint ef sinfulness, more 
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inveterate than, in the blindness of n*. 
thought of, or ever conceived to belong to ., 

But when a man becomes a believer, there art, 
great events which take place at this great turning 
point in his history. One of them takes place in 
heaven — even the expunging of .his name from the 
book of condemnation. Another of them takes place 
on earth— even the application of such a sanctifying 
influence to his person, that all old things are done 
away with him, and all things become new with him. 
Re is made the workmanship of God in Christ Jesus 
our Lord. He is not merely forgiven the sin of 
every one evil work of which ho had aforetime been 
guilty, but he is created anew unto the correspond- 
ing good work. And therefore, if a Christian, will 
bis honesty be purified from that taint of selfishness 
by which the general honesty of this world is so 
deeply and extensively pervaded. He will not do 
this good thing, that any good thing may be done 
unto him again. He will do it on a simplo regard to 
its own native and independent rectitude. He will 
do it because it is honorable, and because God wills 
him so to adorn the doctrine of his Saviour. All his 
fair dealing, and all his friendship, will be fair deal- 
ing and friendship without interest. The principle- 
that is in him will stand in no need of aid from any 
such auxiliary— but strong in its own unborrowed 
resources, will it impress a legible stamp of dignity 
and uprightness on the whole variety of his transac- 
tions in the world. All men find ittbeir advantage? 
by the integrity of (heir dealings, to prolong the ex- 
istence of some gainful fellowship into which they 
may have entered. But with him, the same unsullied 
to*, in. 7* 
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~ v action*, and dignify its full and 

Most men find, that, without the 
. any mischief on their own heads, 
thej dace beneath the point of absolute jus- 

tice/ the charges of taxation. But he has a con* 
science both towards God, and towards man, which 
will not kit him ; and there is a rigid truth in all his 
returns, a pointed and precise accuracy in all his 
payments. When hemmed in with circumstances of 
difficulty, and evidently tottering to bis fall, the de- 
mand of nature is, that he should ply his every artifice 
to secrete a provision for his family. But a Chris- 
tian mind is incapable of artifice \ and the voice of 
conscience within him will ever be louder than the 
voice of necessity ; and he will be open as day with 
his creditors, nor put forth his hand to that which is 
rightfully theirs, any more than he would put forth 
his hand to the perpetration of a sacrilege $ and 
though released altogether from that tie of interest 
which binds a man to equity with his fellows, yet the 
tie of principle will remain with him in all its strength. 
. Nor will it ever be found that he, for the sake of sub- 
sistence, will enter into fraud, seeing that, as one of 
the children of light, he would not, to gain the whole 
world, lose his own soul. 
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THE GUILT OF DISHONESTY NOT TO BE ESTIMATED BY 

THE GAIN OF IT. 



LUKE XVi, 10. 

He that is faithful in that which is least, is faithful also In much ; and he 
that is unjust in the least, is unjust also in much. 

It is the fine poetical conception of a late poetical 
countryman, whose fancy too often grovelled among 
the despicable of human character—but who, at the 
same time, was capable of exhibiting, either in pleas- 
ing or in proud array, both the tender and the noble 
of human character — when he says of the man who 
carried a native unborrowed self-sustained rectitude 
in his bosom, that " his eye, even turned on empty 
space, beamed keen with honor." It was affirmed, 
in the last discourse, that much of the honorable 
practice of the world rested on the substratum of 
selfishness ; that society was held together in the 
exercise of its relative virtues, mainly, by the tie of 
reciprocal advantage ; that a man's own interest 
bound him to all those average equities which obtain- 
ed in the neighbourhood around him ; and in which, 
if he proved himself to be glaringly deficient, he 
would be abandoned by the respect, and the confi- 
dence, and the good will, of the people with whom lie 
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had to do. It is a melancholy thought, how little 
the semblance of virtue upon earth betokens the real 
and substantial presence of virtuous principle 'among 
men. But on the other hand, though it be a rare, 
there cannot be a more dignified attitude of the soul, 
than when.of itself it kindles with a sense of justice, 
and the holy flame is fed, as it were, by its own ener^ 
gies ; than when man moves onwards in an uncjiang- 
ing course of moral magnanimity, and disdains the 
aid of those inferior priuciples, by which gross and 
sordid humanity, is kept from all the grosser viola- 
tions ; than when he rejoices in truth as his kindred* 
end congenial element ; — so, that though unpeopled 
of all its terrestrial accompaniments ; though he saw 
no interest whatever to be associated with its fulfil- 
ment i though without one prospect either ef fame 
or of emolument before him, would his eye, even 
when turned on emptiness itself, still retain the living 
lustre that had been lighted up in it, by a feeling of 
inward and independent reverence* 

It has already been observed, and that fully, and 
frequently enough, that a great part of the homage 
which is rendered to integrity in the world, is due to 
the operation of selfishness. And this substantially 
istjje reason, why the principle of the text has eo- 
very slender a hold upon the human conscience* 
Man is ever prone to estimate the enormity of injus- 
tice, by the degree in which he suffers from it. He 
brings this moral question to the standard of his own 
interest* A master will bear with all the lesser lib* 
erties of his servants, so long as he feels them to be 
harmless ; and it is not till he is awakened to the 
apprehension of personal injury from the amount or 
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frequency of the embezzlements, that his moral indig- 
nation is at all sensibly awakened. And thus it is, 
that the maxim of our great teacher of righteousness 
seems to be very much unfelt, or forgotten, in society. 
Unfaithfulness in that which is little, and unfaithful- 
ness in that which is much, are very far from being 
regarded, as they were by him under the same aspect 
of criminality. If there be no great hurt, it is felt 
that there is no great harm. The innocence of a 
dishonest freedom in respect of morality, is rated by 
its insignificance in respect of matter. The margin 
which separates the right from the wrong is remorse- 
lessly trodden under foot, so long as each makes only 
a minute and gentle encroachment beyond the land- 
mark of his neighbour's territory. On this subject 
there is a loose and popular estimate, which is not at 
one with the deliverance of the New Testament ; a 
habit of petty invasion on the side of aggressors, 
which is scarcely felt by them to be at all iniquitous 
i— and even on the part of those who are thus made 
free with there is a habit of loose and careless toler-» 
ation. There is, in fact, a negligence or a dormancy 
of principle among men, which causes this sort of 
injustice to be easily practised on the one side, and 
as easily put up with on the other ; and, in a general 
slackness of observation, is this virtue, in its strict- 
ness and in its delicacy, completely overborne. 

It is the taint of selfishness, then, which has so 
marred and corrupted the moral sensibility of our 
frorld % and the man, if such a man can be, whose 
^•ye, even turned on empty space, beams keen with 
ftoBOur f f and whose homage, therefore, to the vir- 
tue of justice, is altogether freed from the mixture 
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of unworthy and interested feelings, will long to 
render to her, in every instance, a faultless and a 
completed offering. Whatever his forbearance to 
others, be could not suffer the slightest blot of cor- 
ruption upon any doings of his own. He cannot be 
satisfied with any thing short of the very last jot and 
tittle of the requirements of equity being fulfilled. 
He not merely shares in the revolt of the general 
world against such outrageous departures from the 
rule of right, as would carry in their train the ruin 
of acquaintances or the distress of families. 8uch ii 
the delicacy of the principle within him, that he 
could not have peace under the consciousness even 
of the minutest and least discoverable violation* He 
looks fully and fearlessly at the whole account which 
justice has against him ; and he cannot rest, so long 
as there is a single article unmet, or a single demand 
unsatisfied. If, in any transaction of his there was 
so much as a farthing of secret and injurious reser- 
vation on his side, this would be to him like an 
accursed thing, which marred the character of the 
whole proceeding! and spread over it such an aspect -"'., 
of evil, as to offend and to disturb him. He could "j 
not bear the whisperings of his own heart, if it told. , 
him, that, in so much as by one iota of defect, he had \ 
balanced the matter unfairly between himself and the ' 
unconscious individual with whom Jie deals. It 
would lie a burden upon his mind to hurt and to 
make him unhappy, till the opportunity of explana-, 
tion had come round, and he had obtained ease to hi 
conscience, by acquitting himself to the full of 
bis obligations. It is justice in the uprightness o| 
her attitude ; it is justice in the onwardness of her 
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path ; it is justice disdaining every advantage that 
would tempt her, by ever so little to the right or to 
the left ; it is justice spuming the littleness of each 
paltry enticement away from her, and maintaining 
herself, without deviation, in a track so purely rec- 
tilineal, that even the most jealous and microscopic 
eye could not find in it the slightest aberration : this 
is the justice set forth by our great moral Teacher in 
the passage now submitted to you ; and by which we 
are told, tbatthis virtue refuses fellowship with every 
degree of iniquity that is perceptible : and that, were 
the very least act of unfaithfulness admitted, she 
Would feel aa if in her sanctity she had been violated, 
is if in her character she had sustained an overthrow. 
In the further prosecution of this discourse, let us 
first attempt to elucidate the principle of our text, 
tnd then urge onward to its practical consequences 
—both as it respects our general relation to God, 
snd as it respects the particular lesson of faithful- 
ness that may be educed from it. 

I. The great principle of the text is, that he who 
lias sinned though to a small amount in respect of the 
fruit of his transgression — provided he has done sn, 
by passing over a forbidden limit which was distinctly 
known to him, has in the act of doing so, incurred a 
Ml condemnation in respect of the principle of his 
transgression. In one word, that the gain of it may 
be small, while the guilt of it may be great ; that the 
atter ought not to be measured by the former ; but 
lat he who is unfaithful in the least, shall be dealt 
with, in respect of the offence he has given to God, 
in the same way as if he Lad bean unfaithful in much. 
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The first reason* which we would assign in vindi- 
cation of this is, that by a small act of injustice, the 
Ijne which separates the right from the wrong is just 
as effectually broken over as by a great act of injus- 
tice* There is a tendency in gross and corporeal man 
to rate the criminality of injustice by the amount of 
its appropriations— to reduce it to a computation of 
weight and of measure — to count the man who has 
gained a double sum by his dishonesty, to be doubly 
more dishonest than his neighbor— -to make it an 
affair of product rather than of principle j and thus 
to weigh the morality of a character in the same 
arithmetical balance with number or with magnitadcL 
Now, this is not the rule of calculation on which our 
Saviour has proceeded in the text. He speaks to the 
man who is only half an inch within the limit of for* 
bidden ground, in the very same terms by which ha 
addresses the man who has made the furthest and the 
largest incursions upon it. It is true, that he is only 
a little way upon the wrong side of the line of 
demarcation. But why is he upon it at all ? It wee 
in the act of crossing that line, and not in the act of 
going onwards after he had crossed it — it was thea 
that the contest between right and wrong was entered 
upon, and then it was decided. That was the instant 
of time at which principle struck her surrender* 
The great pull which the man had to make, was in. 
the act of overleaping the fence of separation ; aa4 
after that was done, justice had no other barrier bjr. 
which to obstruct his progress over the whole ext 
of the field which she had interdicted. There mi/ 
be barriers of a different description. There mil 
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be still a revolting of humanity against the sufferings 
that would be inflicted by an act of larger fraud or 
depredation* There might be a dread of exposure. 
if the dishonesty should so swell, in point of amount, 
as to become more noticeable. There might, after 
the absolute limit between justice and injustice is 
broken, be another limit against the extending of a 
man's encroachments, in a terror of discovery, or in 
a sense of interest, or even in the relentings of a 
kindly or a compunctious feeling towards him who is 
the victim of injustice. But this is not the limit 
with which the question of a man's truth, or a man's 
honesty , has to do. These have already been given 
up. He may only' be a little way within the margin 
of the unlawful territory, but still he is upon it ; and 
the God who finds him there will reckon with him, 
ind deal with him accordingly. Other principles 
and other considerations, may restrain his progress 
to the very heart of the territory, but justice is not 
one of them. This he deliberately flung away from 
him, at that moment when he passed the line of 
circumvallation ; and, though in the neighborhood of 
that line, he may hover all his days at the petty work 
of picking and purloining such fragments as he meets 
with, though he may never venture himself to a place 
of more daring or distinguished atrocity, God sees 
of him, that, in respect of the principle of justice, at 
least, there is an utter unhingement. And thus it is 
that the Saviour, who knew what was in man, and 
Who, therefore, knew all the springs of that moral 
hinery by which he is actuated, pronounces of 
[kim who was unfaithful in the least, that he wan 
nfaithful also in much, 
vox* !!*• 8 
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After the transition is accomplished, the progress*, 
will follow of course, just as opportunity invites, and 
just as circumstances make it safe and practicable* 
For it is not with justice as it is with generosity, and 
some of the other virtues. There is not the same 
graduation in the former as there is in the latter* 
The man who. other circumstances being equal, gi vet J 
away a double sum in charity, may. with more pro- 
priety, be reckoned doubly more generous than his 
neighbour; than the man who, with tjhe satire equal- 
ity of circumstances, only ventures on half the extent 
of fraudulency, can be reckoned only one half, as \ 
unjust as his neighbour* Each has broken a clear 
line of demarcation. Each has transgressed a dis- 
tinct and visible limit which he knew to be forbidden. 
Each has knowingly forced a passage beyond his 
neighbour's land-mark — and that is the place where 
justice has laid the main force of her interdict. As 
it respects the materitl of injustice, the question re- 
volves itself into a mere computation of quantity* As 
it respects the morale of injustice, the computation 
is upon other principles. It is upon the latter that 
our Saviour pronounces himself. And he gives us 
to understand, that a very humble degree of the far- 
mer may indicate the latter in all its atrocity. He 
stands on the breach between the lawful and the 
unlawful ; and he tells us, that the man who enters 
by a single footstep on the forbidden ground, imme- 
diately gathers upon his person the full hue and 
character of guiltiness. He admits no extenuation 
of the lesser acts of dishonesty. He does not make 
right pass into wrong, by a gradual melting of the. 
one into the other. He does not thus obliterate the 
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distinctions of morality. There is mo shading off 
it the margin of guilt, but a clear and vigorous delin- 
eation. It is not hy a gentle transition titat a man 
steps over from honesty to dishonesty. There is 
between them a wall rising up unto heaven ; and the 
high authority of heaven must he stormed ere one 
inch of entrance can be made into the region of ini- 
quity. The morality of the Saviour never leads him 
to gloss over the beginnings of crime. His object 
ever is, as in the text before us, to fortify the limit, 
to cant a rampart of exclusion around the whole 
territory of guilt, and to rear it before the eye of man 
in such characters of strength and sacrcdness, as 
should make them feel that it is impregnable. 

The second reason, why ho who is unfaithful in the . 
least has incurred the condemnation of him who ii 
unfaithful in much, is, that the littleness of the gain., 
so far from giving a littleness to the guilt, is in fact 
a circumstance of aggravation. There is just this 
difference. He who has committed injustice for the, 
sake of a less advantage, has done it on the impulse 
of a less temptation. ' He has parted with his honesty 
at an inferior price; and this circumstance may go 
so to equalize the estimate, as to bring it very m'ucli 
to one with the deliverance, in the text, of our great 
Teacher of righteousness. The limitation between 
good and evil stood as distinctly before the notice of 
the small as of the great depredator ; and he lias just 
made as direct a contravention to the first reason, 
when lie passed over upon the wrong side of it. And 
he may have made little or gain by the enterprise, 
but this docs not allay the guilt of it. Nay, by the 
second reason, this may serve to aggravate the wrath 
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of the Divinity against him. It proves bow small 
the price is which besets upon his eternity, angjiow 
cheaply he can bargain the favour of God away from 
him, and how low he rates the good of an inheritance 
with him, and for what a trifle he can dispose of all 
interest in his kingdom and in his promises. The 
very circumstance which gives to his character a 
milder transgression in the eyes of the world, makes 
it more odious in the judgment of the sanctuary. 
The more paltry it is in respect of profit, the more 
profane it may be in respect of principle. It likens 
him the more to profane Esau, who sold his birthright 
for a mess of pottage. And thus it is, indeed, most ' 
woful to think of such a senseless and alienated 
world ; and how heedlessly the men of it are posting 
their infatuated way to destruction ; and how, for as 
little gain as might serve them a day, they are con- 
tracting as much guilt as will ruin them for ever; 
and arc profoundly asleep in the midst of such 
designs and such doings, as will form the valid ma- 
iei'ials of their entire and everlasting condemnation. 
It is with argument such as this that we would try 
;o strike conviction among a very numerous class of 
offenders in society — those who, in the various de- 
partments of trust, or service, or agency, are ever 
practising, in littles, at the work of secret appropri- 
ation — those whose hands are in a state of constant 
defilement, by the putting of them forth to that which 
•hey ought to touch not, and taste not, and handle 
not — those wiio silently number such pilferments as 
* an pass unnoticed among the perquisites of their 
office ; and who, by an excess in their charges, just 
-o slight as to escape detection — or by a habit of 
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purloining, just so restrained as to elude discovery, 
have botli a conscience very mucli at ease in their 
own bosoms, and a credit very fair, and very entire, 
among their acquaintances around them. They 
grossly count upon the smallness of their transgres- 
sion. But they are just going in a small way to hell. 
They would recoil with violent dislike from the act 
of a midnight depredator. It is just because terrors, 
and trials, and executions, have thrown around it 
the pomp and the circumstance of guilt. But at an- 
other bar, and nn a day of more dreadful solemnity, 
their guilt will be made to stand out in its essential 
characters, and their condemnation will be pronoun- 
ced from the lips of Him who judgetli righteously. 
They feel that they have incurred no outrageous 
forfeiture of character among men, and this in.- tills a 
treacherous complacency into their own hearts. But 
the piercing eye of Him who looketh down from heav- 
en'is upon the reality of the question ; and He who 
ponders the secrets of every bosom, can perceive, 
that the man who recoils only from such a degree of 
injustice as is notorious, may have no justice whatever 
in his character. He may have a sense of reputa- 
tion. He may have thejear of detection and disgrace. 
He may feel a revolt in bis constitution against the 
magnitude of a gross and glaring violation. He 
may* even share in all the feelings and principles of 
that conventional kind of morality which obtains in 
iris neighbourhood. But, of that principle which is 
surrendered by the least act of unfaithfulness, he has 
M share whatever. He perceives no overawing 
ncredness in that boundary which separates the 
right from the wrong. If he only keep decently 
vox. in. 8* 
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near, it is a matter of indifference to him whether 
lie be on tliis or on that side of it Be la* be un- 
faithful in that which is least. There ma^ be other 
principles, and other considerations to restrain him f 
but certain it is, that it is not now the principle of 
justice which restrains him from being unfaithful in 
much.*— This is given up; and, through a blindness 
to the great and important principle of our text, thb 
virtue may, in its essential character, be as good as 
banished from the world. All its protections may -. 
be utterly overthrown. The line of defetice is *fft^ 
ced by which it ought to have been. firmly, and scru- 
pulously guarded. The sign-posts of intimation,) 
which ought to warn and to scare away, are planted { 
along the barrier ; and when, in defiance to them, j 
the barrier is broken, man will not be checked by 
any sense of honesty, at least, from expatiating over 
the whole of the forbidden territory. And thus may 
we gather from the countless peccadilloes which 
are so .current in the various departments of trader 
and service, and agency — from the secret freedoms 
in which many do indulge, without one remonstrance 
from their own hearts — from the petty inroads that 
are daily practised on the confines of justice, by which 
its line of demarcation is trodden under foot, and it 
has lost the moral distinctness, and the moral charm, 
that should have kept it unviolate — from the exceed- 
ing multitude of such offences as are frivolous in 
respect of the matter of them, but most fearfully im- 
portant in respect of the principle in which they 
originate — from the woful amount of that unseen and 
unrecorded guilt which escapes the cognizance of 
human law, but, on the application of the touchstone 
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in our text, may be made to stand out in characters 
of severest condemnation — From instances, too n u- 
merous to repeat, but certainly too obvious to be 
missed, even by the observation of charity, may we 
gather the frailty of human principle, and the viru- 
lence of that moral poison, which is now in Ruch full 
circulation to taint and to adulterate the character 
of our species. 

Before finishing this branch of our subject, we 
may observe, that it is with this, as with many other 
phenomena of the human character, that we are not 
long in contemplation upon it, without coming in 
sight of that great characteristic of fallen man, which 
meets and forces itself upon us in every view that we 
take of him — even the great moral disease of ungod- 
liness. It is at the precise limit between the right 
and the wrong that the flaming sword of God's law 
is placed. It is there that " Thus saith the Lord" 
presents itself, in legible characters, to our view. It 
is there where the operation of his commandment 
begins ; and not at any of those higher gradations, 
where a man's dishonesty first appals himself by the 
chance of its detection, or appals others by the mia- 
' chief and insecurity which it brings upon social life. 
An extensive fraud upon the revenue, for example, 
unpopular as this branch of justice is, would bring 
a man down from his place of eminence and credit in 
mercantile society. That petty fraud which is asso- 
ciated with so many of those smaller payments, 
where a lie in the written' acknowledgment is both 
given and accepted, as a way of escape from the legal 
imposition, circulates at large among the members 
of the great trading community. In the former, 
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and in all the greater cases of injustice, there is a. 
bantu restraint, and a human terror* in operation. ,' 
There is disgrace and civil punish mqat to s .acfu»' 
away. There are all the sanctions of that con«ett- : * 
tional, morality which is suspended oil theiearof; 
man, and the opinion of man j and which, wfthoufr 
so much as the recognition of a God, would naturally 
point its armor against every outrage that could? - 
sensibly /disturb the securities and the rights .of 'ti 
human .society. But so long as the disturbance is*. 
not sensible— so long as the injustice keeps withiftr. 
the limits of smallness and secrecy— so long as it is* -.„ 
safe for the individual to practise it, and, borne along^j 
k on the tide of general example and connivance^ he£j 
has nothing to restrain him but that distinct a4&£ 
inflexible word of God, which proscribes all unfaitb*^ 
fulness, and admits of it in no degrees, and no modi- - j 
fications— then, let the almost universal sleep of' 
conscience attest, how little of God there is in the v . 
virtue of this world ; and how much the peace and 
the protection of society are owing to such moralities^ 
as the mere selfishness of man would lead him to' * 
ordain, even in a community of atheists. _ V V 

II. Let us now attempt to unfold a fewof thfc 
practical consequences that may be drawil from the .- 
principle of the text, both in respect to our general L i 
relation with God, and in respect to the particular., 
lesson of faithfulness which may be educed from it* < ■. 

1. There cannot be a stronger possible illustration 
of our argument, than the very first act of retribution 
that occurred in the history of our species. " And \ 
God said unto Adam, 0* the tree of the knowledge % j 
of good and evil; thou shalt not eat of it. For in.- '■-. 
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the day thou eatest thereof, thou shalt surely flip. 
But tiie woman took of the fruit thereof, and did eat, 
and gave also unto her husband with her. and he did 
eat." What is it that invests the eating of a solitary 
apple with a grandeur so momentous ? How came 
an action in itself so minute, to be thegermcof such 
mighty consequences! How are we to understand 
that our first parents, by the doing of a single instant, 
oat only brought death upon themselves, but shed 
(his big and baleful disaster over all their posterity ? 
We may not be able to answer all these questions, 
but we may at least learn, what a thing of danger U 
is, under the government of a holy and inflexible 
God, to tamper with the limits of obedience. By the 
eating of that apple a clear requirement was broken, 
and a distinct transition was made from loyalty to 
rebellion, and an entrance was effected into the region 
of sin — and thus did this one act serve like fhc 
opening of a gate for a torrent of mighty mischief ; 
and, if the act itself was a trifle, it just went to ag- 
gravate its guilt — that, for such a trifle, the authority 
'if God could be despised and trampled on. At all 
events, his attribute of Truth stood committed to the 
fulfilment of the threatening ; and the very insignifi- 
cancy of the deed, which provoked the execution of 
it, gives a subtimrr character to the certainty of the 
fulfilment. We know how much this trait, in the 
dealings of God with man, has been the jeer of 
infidelity. But in all this ridicule, there is truly 
nothing else than the grossness of materialism. Had 

IUlam, instead of plucking one single apple from the 
forbidden tree, been armed with the power of a 
._,,,„._, 
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facie of paradise, and spoiled tbe garden of its love- 
liness, and been able to mar and to deform the whole 
of that terrestrial creation over which God had so 
recently rejoiced — the punishment he sustained would 

i 

have looked, to these arithmetical moralists, a more 
adequate return for the offence of which he had been 
guilty. They cannot see how the moral lesson rises 
in greatness, just in proportion to the humility of 
the material accompaniments — and how it wraps a 
8ublimer glory around the holiness of the Godhead 
— and how from the transaction, such as it is, thti 
conclusion cometh forth more nakedly, and, there- 
fore, more impressively, that it is an evil and a bitter 
thing to sin against the Lawgiver. God said, " Let 
there be light, and it was light ;" and it has ever' 
been regarded as a sublime token of the Deity, that, 
from an utterance so simple, an accomplishment sor 
quick and so magnificent should have followed. God 
said, " That he who eateth of the tree in the midst 
of the garden should die." It appears, indeed, but a 
little thing, that one should put forth his hand to an 
apple and taste of it. But a saying of God wa* 
involved in the matter — and heaven and earth must 
pass away, ere a saying of his can pass away ; and 
so the apple became decisive of the fate of a world 
and, out of the very scantiness of the occasion, di 
there emerge a sublimer display of truth and 
holiness. The beginning of the world was, indeed^ 
the period of g reat manifestations of tbe Godhead ; 
and they all seem to accord, in style and character* 
with each other ; and in that very history, which ball 
called forth the profane and unthinking levity oft 
many a scorner, may we behold as much of the) 
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of God's administration — if, under the economy 
▼en, sin, even in the very humblest of its exhi- 
s, be the object of an intolerance so jealous and 
relenting—if the Deity be such as this transac- 
lanifests him to be, disdainful of fellowship even 
the very least iniquity, and dreadful in the 
nty of all his accomplishments against it— if, 
single transgression, all the promise and all 
licity of paradise had to be broken up, and the 
hed offenders had to be turned abroad upon a 
, now changed by the curse into a wilderness, 
leir secure and lovely home of innocence beho- 
> be abandoned, and to keep them out, a flaming 
1 had to turn every way, and guard their reac- 
» the bowers of immortality — if sin be so very 
tl in the eye of unspotted holiness, that, on its 
first act, and first appearance, the wonted com- 
in between heaven and earth was interdicted — 
t was the time at which God looked on* our 
» with an altered countenance, and one deed 
lobedience proved so terribly decisive of the 
nd history of a world— what should each indi- 
1 amongst us think of his own danger, whose 
is been one continued habit of disobedience ? 
be still in the hands of that God who laid so 
condemnation on this one transgression, let us 
link of our many transgressions, and that every 
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hour we live multiplies the account of them j ai 
that, however they may vanish from our own remei 
brance, they are still alive in the records of a judj 
whose eye and whose memory never fail him* L 
us transfer the lesson we have gotten of heavei 
jurisprudence from the case of our first parents to o 
own case. Let us compare our lives with the law 
God, and we shall find that our sins are past recko 
ing. Let us take account of the habitual postu 
of our souls, as a posture of dislike for the thin 
that are above, and we shall find that our though 
and our desires are ever running in one current 
sinfulness. Let us just make the computation he 
often we fail in the bidden charity, and the bidit 
godliness* and the bidden long suffering— all 
clearly bidden as the duty that was laid on our fil 
parents — and we shall find, that we are borne dpi 
under a mountain of iniquity ; that, in the languaj 
of the Psalmist, our transgressions have gone ov 
our heads, and, as a heavy burden, are too heavy f 
us ; and if we be iadeed under the government 
Him who followed up the offence of the stolen apf 
by so dreadful a chastisement, then is wrath .goi 
out unto the uttermost against every one of us* 
There is something in the history of that apple wUk 
might be brought specially to bear on the case? 
those small sinners who practise in secret at tj 
work of their petty depredations. But it also di 
ries in it a great and a universal moral. It tells « 
that no sin is small. It serves a general purpose > 
conviction. It holds out a most alarming disclose 
of the charge that is against us ; and makes it mat 
fest to the conscience of him who is awakened the* 



by, that, unless God himself point out * way of 
escape, wo are indeed most hopelessly sunk in con- 
demnation. And, seeing that such wrath went out 
from the sanctuary of this unchangeable God, on the 
one offence of our first parents, it irresistibly follows, 
that if we, manifold in guilt, take nut ourselves to his 
appointed way of reconciliation — if wo refuse the 
overtures of Him, who then so visit*: ■! the one offence 
through which all are dead* but is now laying before 
us all that free gift, which is of many offences unto 
I justification—in other words, if we will not inter 
i into peace through the offered Mediator, how much 
greater must bo the wrath that abideth on us P 
Now, let the sinner have his conscience schooled 
[ by such a contemplation, and there will be no rest 
1 whatever for his soul till he find it in the Saviour. 
I Let him only learn, from the dealings of God with 
I the first Adam, what a God of holiness he himself 
lias to deal with ; and let him further learn, from the 
v M history of the second Adam, that to manifest himself 
is a God of love, another righteousness had to be 
Ll p['.i brought in, in place of that from which man had fal- 
gci Jen so utterly away. There was a faultless obedi- 
us.- (nee rendered by Him, of whom it is aaid, that he 
viiic folfilled all righteousness. There was a magnifying 
ise i *f the law by one in human form, who up to the last 
t ti jot and tittle of it, acquitted himself of all its obliga- 
> cm thins. There was a pure, and lofty, and undt;filed 
lis! f«th, trodden by a holy and harmless Being, who 
>se c ;ave not up his work upon earth, till ere he left it, 
osui be could cry out, that it was finished ; and so had 
nasi vroaght out for us a perfect righteousness. Now, it 
herr> ferns the most prominent annunciation of the New 
vox., ill- 9 
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Testament, that the reward of this righteousness if 
offered unto all— -so that there is not one of us who 
is not pat by the gospel upon the alternative^ being 
either tried by our own merits, or treated accord- 
ing to the merits of Him who became sin for us, 
though he knew no sin, that we might be made the 
righteousness of God in him. Let the sinner just 
look unto himself, and look unto the Saviour. Let 
him advert not to his one, but to his many offences ; 
and that, too, in the sight of a God, who, but for one 
so slight and so insignificant in respect of the out- 
ward description, «s the eating of a forbidden apple, 
threw off a world into banishment and entailed a 
sentence of death upon all its generations. Let him 
learn from this, that for sin, even in its humblest 
degrees, there exists in the bosom of the Godhead no 
toleration ; and how shall he dare, with the degree 
and the frequency of his own sin, to stand any longer 
on a ground, where, if he remain, the fierceness of a 
consuming fire is so sure to overtake him I The 
righteousness of Christ is without a flaw, and there 
he is invited to take shelter. Under the actual regi- 
men, which God has established in our world, it is 
indeed his only security— -his refuge from the tem- 
pest, and hiding place from the storm. The only 
beloved Son offers to spread his own unspotted gar- 
ment as a protection over him ; and, if he be rightly 
alive to the utter nakedness <of his moral and spirit- 
ual condition, lie will indeed make no tarrying till 
he be found in Christ, and find that in him then is 
no condemnation. 

Now, it is worthy of remark, that those princi- 
ples, which shut a man up unto the faith, do not take 
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flight and abandon him, alter they have served this 
temporary purpose. They abide with him, and work 
their appropriate influence on his character* and 
serve as the gerroe of a new moral creation ; and we 
can afterwards detect their operation in his heart 
and life ; so, that if they were present at the forma- 
tion of a saving belief, they are not les§ unfailingly 
present with every true Christian, throughout the 
whole of his future history, as tho elements of a 
renovated conduct. If it was sensibility to the evil 
of sin which helped to wean the man from himself, 
and led him to his Saviour, this sensibility does not 
fall asleep in the bosom of an awakened sinner, after 
Christ has given him light — but it grows with the 
growth) and strengthens with the strength, of bis 
Christianity. If, at the interesting period of bis 
transition from nature to grace, he saw, even in the 
very least of his offences, a deadly provocation of the 
Lawgiver, he does Dot lose Bight of this consideration 
in his future progress — nor does it barely remain 
with him, like one of the unproductive notions of an 
Inert and unproductive theory. It gives rise to a 
fearful jealousy in his heart of the least appearance 
of evil ; and, with every man who has undergone a 
genuine process of conversion, do we behold the 
scrupulous avoidance of Bin, in its most slender, as 
well as in its more aggravated forms. If it was the 
perfection of the character of Christ, who felt that it 
became him to fulfil all righteousness, that offered 
him the first solid foundation on which be could lean 
—then, the same character, which first drew bis eye 
for tbe purpose of confidence, still continues to draw 
his eye for the purpose of imitation. At the outset 
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of hitt»yrtb»i«Hll moraliliee of thonght, and 
teatU^aadMavictMa, are in piny ; nor is there any 
tkifig In the progress of a real faith which is calcu- 

. Isnrd to throw them back again into the dormancy 
oat of which they had arisen. They break out, in 
fact, into more fuH aadjlom-islung display on every 
new crMtMb with every new step, and newevolev ' 
tten, UliJt(Bital history. All the principles of eh* . 
gpsael nerve, aa it were, to fan and to perpetuate aft; 
hostility against sin ; and all the powers of tie* 
gospel enable him, more and more, tofnttl tbede* 
bImb of his heart, and to carry his purposes of law 
tUHy into-executiaa. la the case of every gmahik 
believeiywho walks not after the Sean, hut aftartaW 
spirit, do Wfr**b°U s/ulalling of the rt ahtf oeeeane 
•f the law— a strenuous avoidance of sie, In KaT 
slightest possible taint or ntodificatioi>---e strennew 
performance of duty, up to the last jot and tittle of 
its exactions— so, that let the untrue professors of the 
faith do what they will in the way of antinomianisn, 
and let the enemies, of the faith say what they wiH 
aboatour antinomianism, the real spirit of the el*-' 
lieasation under which we live is such, tbetwahisa - 
ever shall break one of the least of these command- ■ 
roents, and teach men so, is accounted the l east eV a 

" whosoever shall do and teach them is accounted the ■' 
greatest*/ J m 

2. Let us, therefore, orgs the spirit and the 4 
practice of this lesson upon your observation. The 
place for the practice of it is the familiar and week- 
day scene. The principle for the spirit of it descends 
upon the heart, from the sublimest heights of the 
sanctuary of God. It is not vulgarising Christianity -. 
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10 bring it down to the very humblest occupations 
of human life. It is, in fact, dignifying human life, 
by bringing it up to the level of Christianity. It 
may look to some a degradation of the pulpit, when 
the household servant is told to make her firm stand 
against the temptation of open doors, and secret 
opportunities ; or when the confidential agent is told 
to resist the slightest inclination to any unseen 
freedom with the property of bis employers, or to any 
and iscover able excess in the charges of his manage- 
ment ; or when the receiver of a humble payment is 
told, that the tribute which is due on every written 
acknowledgment ought faithfully to he met, and not 
fictitiously to be evaded. This is not robbing reli- 
gion of its sac redness, hut spreading its sac redness 
over the face of society. It is evangelizing human 
life, by impregnating its minutest transactions with 
the spirit of the gospel. It is strengthening the wall 
of partition between sin and obedience. It is the 
Teacher of righteousness taking his stand at the 
outpost of that territory which he is appointed to. 
defend, and warning his hearers of the danger that 
lies in a single footstep of encroachment. It is let- 
ting them know, that it is in the act of stepping over 
the limit, that the sinner throws the gauntlet of his 
defiance against the authority of God. And though 
he may deceive himself with the imagination that his 
sou) is safe, because the gain of his injustice is small, 
such is the God with whom lie has to do, that, if it 
be gain to the value of a single apple, then, within 
the compass of so small an outward dimension, may 
as much guilt be enclosed aa that which hath brought 
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death. into ohr world, and carried ii 
descending ruin upon all its generations. 

It may appear a very little tiling, when you are 
told to be honest in little natters . when the servant 
is told to keep her hand from every one article about 
-vhich there is not an express or understood allowance 
on the pajrt of her superiors ; when the dealer is told 
to lop off the excesses of that minuter fraudulency, 
which is so currently practised in the bumble walks 
of merchandise ; when tb* workman is told to abstain 
from those petty reservations of the material of his 
-work* for which he is said to have such snug and 
ample opportunity ; and when, without pronouncing 
on the actual extent of these transgressions, all are 
told to be faithful in that which is least, else, if there 
be truth in our text, they incur the guilt of being 
unfaithful in much. It may be thought, that because 
such dishonesties as these are scarcely noticeable, 
they are therefore not worthy of notice. But it is 
just in the proportion of their being unnoticeable by 
the human eye, that it is religions to refrain from 
them. These are the cases in which it will be seen, 
whether the control of the omniscience of God makes 
up for the control of human observation — in which 
the sentiment, that thou God secst me, should carry a 
preponderance through all the secret places of a man's 
history — in which, when every earthly check of an 
earthly morality is withdrawn, it should be felt, that 
the eye of God is upon him, and that the jodgawwt 
of God is in reserve for him. To him who is gifted 
with a true discernment of these matters, will it 
appear, that often, in proportion to the smaHness of 
the doings, is the sacredness of that principle which: 
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causes them to be done with integrity ; that honesty, 
in little transactions, bears upon it more of the aspect 
of holiness, than honesty in great ones ; that the man 
of deepest sensibility to the obligations of the law, is 
be who feels the quickening of moral alarm at its 
slightest violations _; that, in the morality of grains 
and of scruples, there may be a greater tenderness of 
conscience) and a more heaven-born sanctity, than 
in that larger morality which flashes broadly and 
observably upon the world ; — and that thus, in the 
faithfulness of the household maid, or of the ap- 
prentice boy, there may be the presence of a truer' 
principle, than there is in the more conspicuous 
transactions of human business — what they do, being 
done, not with eye-service — what they do, being done 
unto the Lord. 

And here we may remark, that nobleness of con- 
dition is not essential as a school for nobleness of 
character ; nor does man require to be high in office, 
ere he can gather around his person the worth and 
the lustre of a high-minded integrity. It is delightful 
to think, that humble life may be just as rich in moral 
grace, and moral grandeur, as the loftier places of 
society; that as true a dignity of principle may be 
earned by him who in homeliest drudgery, plies his 
conscientious task, as by him who stands entrusted 
with the fortunes of an empire ; that the poorest 
menial in the land, who can lift a hand unsoilcd by 
the pilfermcnts that arc within his reach, may have 
achieved a victory over temptation, to the full as 
honourable as the proudest patriot can boast, who 
has spurned the bribery of courts away from him. It 
is cheering to know, from the heavenly judge him- 
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lliir IhsJIll ill i llTllllfil the least, is faithful also 
Jatsaach f aadaJtat tb«* among the labors of the field 
'y.: Uioftna work-thon, it is possible for the peasant to 
- baas bright ia honour as the. peer, and have the 
eUnbr of ai mnch tratii and, virtue to adorn him. 
.* And, as this lesson ia nut little in respect of prin- 
ciple* an neither ia it little in respect of influence on 
ah* order awl well-being of human society. BbwJm.,, 
*» fwjiut in the least* ia, in respect of guilt, aajoat , 
also in much.- And to reverse this proposition, aa it ■ 
iadoua in the first clause of our text-— be won la,^ 
faithful ia that which, ia least, is, in respect boa) - 
' at righttaae priaciple and of actual obsei-vatioin ,| 
faiikfol also in much, Who is the man to whaaaJl I 
would most seadily confide the whole of my propartjli -, 
' Be who would most disdain to put forth aa iajnrietnv,* 
hand on a single farthing of it. Who is the man 
from whom I would have the least dread of any un- 
righteous encroachment 1 He, all the delicacies of 
whose principle are awakened, when he cornea with. 
in sight of the limit which separates the region uf 
justice from the region of injustice. Who is the man 
whom we shall never find among the greater degrees 
of iniquity ? He who shrinks with sacred ahhorrotice 
from the lesser degrees of it. It is a true, though a 
homely maxim of economy, that if we take care of 
our small sums, our great aums will take care of 
.themselves. And, to pass from our own things to J 
the things of others, it is no less true, that if princi- 
ple should lead as all to maintain the care of .strictest 
honesty over our neighbour's pennies, then will bis 
founds lie secure from the grasp of injustice, behind 
tba barrier of a moral impossibility. This lesson, if . 
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carried into effect among you, would eo strengthen 
all the ramparts of security between man and man* 
as fa make them utterly impassable ; and therefore* 
while, in the matter of it, it may look, in one view, 
as one of the least of the commandments, it, in regard 
both of principle and of effect, is, in another view of 
it, one of the greatest of the commandments. And 
we therefore conclude with assuring you, that nothing 
will spread the principle of this commandment to any 
great extent throughout the mass of society, but the 
principle of godliness. Nothing will secure the gen- 
eral observation of justice amongst us, in its punc- 
tuality and in its preciseness, but such a precise 
Christianity as many affirm to be puritanical. In 
other words, the virtues of society, to be kept in a 
healthful and prosperous condition, must be upheld 
by the virtues of the sanctuary. Human law may 
restrain many of the grosser violations. But with- 
out religion among the people, justice will never be 
in extensive operation as a moral principle. A vast 
proportion of the species will be as unjust as the 
vigilance and the severities of law allow them to be. 
A thousand petty dishonesties, which never will, 
and never can be brought within the cognizance of 
any of our courts of administration, will still con* 
tinue to derange the business of human life, and to 
stir up all the heartburnings of suspicion and resent- 
ment among the members of human society. And 
it is, indeed, a triumphant reversion awaiting the 
Christianity of the New Testament, when it shall 
become manifest as day, that it is her doctrine alone, 
which, by its searching and sanctifying influence, 
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tf|l'|pftraAiM*'Mr world— as that each may I 
- aBCarein the lap of his neighbour's integrity t 
-tbeduvrni of eoafldetice, between man and man, 
at loagth De felt in tbe busineaa of every town, 
in ibe boion of vnry family. 
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OK THE GREAT CHRISTIAN LA^ O* BECIPROCITT 
BETWEEN MAN AND HAN.. 
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rkerefore ill thingi whatooeTer ye would lh«( men khoalri do to yon, do 
ye eren to to them : far this It the Uw and the prophet*. 

Thxu are two great classes in human society, 
between whom there lie certain mutual claims and 
obligations, which are felt by some to fee of very dif- 
icnlt adjustment. There are those who have re- 
ft, seats of some kind or other to make ; and there an 
those to whom the requests are made, and with whom 
there is lodged the power either to grant br to refuse 
Now, at first sight, it would appear, that the 
firm exercise of this power of refusal is the only bar- 
r by which the latter class can be secured against 
lefinite encroachments of the former; and that, 
i were removed, all the safeguards of right and 
rty would be removed along with it. The pow- 
I «r of refusal, on the part of those who have the right 
I if refusal, may be abolished by an act of violence, 
1 an the part of those who have it not; and then, when 
1 this happens in individual cases, we have the crimes 
Wiasanlt and robbery ; and. when it happens on a 
Ine r t extended scale, we- have anarchy and want- 
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I the land. Or the power of refusal 11: 
' be taken away by an authoritative precept of r< 
gion j tod then might it still be matter of apprebi 
■ion, lent our only defence against the inroads 
settahneaa and injustice were as good as given 1 
end feat the peace and interest of families should 
laid open to "a moat fearful exposure, by; .the eaa 
- meats of a romantic andTimpractkable ejnb 
Whenever tab ii apprehended, the temptation 
strongly felt, either' to rid ourselves of the eaa 
ments altogether, or at leaat to bring them down 
nearer accommodation to the feelings and' the ei 
▼eniernvrofmen, N 

And Christianity* on the very first blush •£ 
myfears to be precisely each • religion. It .an ami 
'takeaway all lawfulness of resistance from the-f 
sensor, and t» invest the demander with sock sah 
tent of privilege, aswould make the two ct eaaoa 
society, to which we have just now adverted, specs] 
change places. And this ia the true secret o* 
many laborious deviations that have beam attenaaa 
in this branch of morality, on the obvious -ataaap 
of the New Testament. This is the secret of* 
many qualifying clauses, by which its moat iuoM* 
announcements have been beset, to the utter emea) 
ingofthem. This it ia which explains the aass 
sad invasions that have been made nn the awtUM 
fast and undeniable Hteralittes ofthe law and «f^| 
testimony. And our present teyt, among i fl iasi#t 
received its fall share of mutilation, and of wtatm 
1m called " dressing up," from the hands of eeenaai 
tators— It having wakened the very alarms «t*«nbi 
ire have just spoken, and called forth the verjr 
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ienpta to qaict and to subdue them. Surely, it has 
keen said, we can never be required to do unto others 
what they have no right, and no reason, to expect 
fron aft. The demand must not be an extravagant 
tae. It must lie within the limits of moderation. It 
nust be such as, iq the estimation of every justly 
thinking person, is counted fair in the circumstances 
of the case. The principle on which our Saviour, 
in the text, rests the obligation of doing any partic- 
ular thing to others, is, that we wish others to do 
that thing unto us. But this is too much for an 
affrighted selfishness ; and, for her own protection, 
she would put forth a defensive sophistry upon the 
subject; and in place of that distinctly announced 
principle* on which the Bible both directs and speci- 
fies what the things are which we should do unto 
others, does she substitute another principle entirely 
»-»which is, merely to do unto others such things as 
are fair, and right, and reasonable. 

Now, there is one clause of this verse which would 
appear to lay a positive interdict on all these qualifi- 
cations. How shall we dispose of a phrase, so 
sweeping and universal in its import, as that of " all 
things whatsoever ?" We cannot think thatrsuch an 
expression as this was inserted for nothing, by him 
who has told us, that " cursed is every one who tak- 
eth away from the words of this book." There is no 
distinction laid down between things fair, and things 
unfair-~between things reasonable, and things unrea- 
sonable. Both are comprehended in the " all things 
whatsoever." The signification is plain and abso- 
lute, that, let the thing be what it may, if you wish 

vol. III. to 
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ethera to do that thing far you, it lies imperatively 
upon you to do the very same thing for them also. 

But, at this rate, you may think that the whole 
system of human intercourse would go into unhinge- 
ment. Ton may wish your next-door neighbour to 
present you with half his foftone. In this case, we 
know not how you are so escape from the conclusion, 
that you are Bound to present him with the half of 
yours. Or you may wish a relative to burden him- 
self with the expenses of all your family. It is then 
impossible to save you front the positive obligation, 
if you am. equally able for it, of doing the same ser- 
vice to the family of another. Or you may wish to 
engross the whole time of an acquaintance in personal 
attendance upon yourself. Then, it" is just your 
part to do the same extent of civility to another who 
may -desire it. These are only a few specifications, 
out of the manifold varieties, whether of service or 
of donation, which are conceivable between one man 
and another ; nor are we aware of'any artifice of 
explanation by which they can possibly be detached 
from the « all things whatsoever'" of the verse before 
us. These are the literalities which we are not at 
liberty, to .compromise— but are boDnd to urge, and 
that simply, according to the terms in which they 
have been conveyed to us by the great Teacher of 
righteousness. This may raise a sensitive dread in 
many a bosom. It may look like the opening of a 
floodgate, through which a torrent of human rapa- 
city would be made to set in on the fair and measured 
domains of property, and by which all the fences of 
legality would be overthrown. It is some such fear- 
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fljl anticipation as this which causes casuistry to ply 
its wily expedients, and busily to devise its many 

• 

baits, and its many exceptions, to the morality of 
the New Testament* And yet, we think it possible 
to demonstrate of our text, that no such modifying is 
requisite ; and that, though admitted strictly and 
rigorously as the rule of our daily conduct, it would 
lead to no practical conclusions which are at all 
formidable. 

For, what is the precise circumstance which lays 
the obligation of this precept upon you ? There tpay- 
be other places in the Bible where you are required 
to da things for the benefit of your neighbour, whe- 
ther you would wish your neighbour to do these 
things for your benefit or hot. But this is not the 
requirement here. There is none other thing laid* 
vpon you in this place, than- that you should do that 
good action in behalf of another, which you would 
Kite that other to do in behalf of yourself. If you 
would hot like him to do it for you, then there is 
nothing in the compass of this sentence now before 
you, that at all obligates you to do it for him. If 
you w*uld not like your neighbour to make so ro- 
mantic a surrender to your interest, as to offer you 
to the extent of half his fortune, then there is nothing 
in that part of the gospel code which now engages 
us, that renders it imperative upon you to make the 
same offer to your neighbour. If you would posi- 
tively recoil, in all the reluctance of ingenuous deli- 
cacy, from the selfishness of laying on a relation the 
burden of the expenses of all your family, then this 
is not the good office that you would have him to do 
unto you ; and this, therefore, is not the good ofltoi 
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which the text prescribes you to do unto him. If 
you have such consideration for another's ease, and 
another's convenience, that you could not take the 
ungenerous advantage of so much of his time for 
your accommodation, there may be other verses iu 
the Bible which point to a greater sacrifice, on your 
part, for the good of others, than you would like 
these others to make for yours ; but, most assuredly, 
tliis is not the verse which imposes that sacrifice. 
If you would not that others should do these things 
on your account, then these things form no part of 
the " all things whatsoever" you would that men 
should do unto you ; and, therefore, they form no 
part of the " all things whatsoever" that you are 
required, by this verse, to do unto them. The bare 
circumstance of your positively not wishing that any 
such services should Jbe rendered unto you, exempts 
you, as far as the single authority of this precept is 
concerned, from the obligation of rendering these 
services to others. This is the limitation to the 
extent of those services which are called for in the 
text ; and it is surely better, that every limitation 
to a commandment of God's, should be defined by 
God himself, than that it should be drawn from the 
assumptions of human fancy, or from the fears and 
the feelings of human convenience. 

Let a man, in fact, give himself up to a strict and 
literal observation of the precept in this verse, and it 
will impress a two-fold direction upon him. It will 
not only guide him to certain performances of good 
in behalf of others, but it will guide him to the reg- 
ulation of his own desires of good from them. . For 
his desires of good from others are here set up as the 
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incisure of his performances of good to others. The 
more selfish and unbounded his desires are, the larger 
are those performances with the obligation of which 
he is burdened. Whatsoever he would that others 
should do unto him, lie is bound to do unto tliem $ 
and, therefore, the more he gives way to ungenerous 
and extravagant wishes of service from those who 
are around him, the heavier and more insupportable 
is the load of duty which he brings upon himself.— 
The commandment is quite imperative, and there is 
no escaping from it ; and if he, by the excess of his . 
selfishness, should render it impracticable, then the 
whole punishment, due to the guilt of casting aside 
the authority of this commandment, follows in that 
train of punishment which is annexed to selfishness. 
There is one way of being relieved from such a bur- 
den. There is «ne way of reducing this verse to a 
moderate and practicable requirement ; and that is, 
just to give up selfishness — -just to stifle all ungener- 
ous desires — just to moderate every wish of service 
or liberality from others, down to the standard of 
what is right and equitable ; and then there may be 
other verses in the Bible by which we are called to 
be kind even to the evil and the unthankful. But, 
roost assuredly, this verse lays upon us none other 
thing, than that we should do such services for others 
as are right and equitable. 

The more extravagant, then, a man's wishes of 
accommodation from others are, the wider is the dis- 
tance between him and the bidden performances of 
our text. The separation of him from his duty in- 
creases at the rate of two bodies receding from each 
•tber by equal and contrary movements. The more 
Tot. m. 10* 
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selfish liis desires of service are from others, the move 
feeble, on that very account, will be his desires of 
making any surrender of. himself to them, and yet 
the greater is the amount of that surrender which is 
due. The poop man, in fact* is. moving himself away 
from the rule ; arid the rule is just moving as fast 
away from the man. As he sinks,, in the scale of 

, selfishness, beneath the point of a fair and moderate 
expectation from others, does the rule rise, in the 
scale of duty, with its demands- upon him ; and thus 
there is rendered to him double for every unfair and 
ungenerous imposition that he wou]4 make on the 
kindness of those who are around him* 
Now, there is one way, and a veny effectual, one* 

. of getting these two ends to meet. Moderate your 
own desires of service from others, and you wiU 
moderate, in the same degree, all those duties of ser- 
vice to others which ace measured by these desires* 
Have the delicacy to abstain from any wish of en- 
croachment on the convenience or property of anoth- 
er. Hav£ the highmindedness to be- indebted, foe 
your own support to the exertions of youp own hon> 
ourable industry, rather than to the dastardly habit of 
preying on the simplicity of those around you.—- 
Have such a keen sense of equity, and such a fine* 
tone of independent feeling, that you could not bear 
to be the cause of hardship- or distress to a single* 

„ human creature, if you could help it. Let the same 
spirit be in you, which the Apostle wanted to exem~> 
plify before the eye of his disciples,, when he coveted 
no man's gold* or silver, or apparel ; when he labour- 
ed not to be chargeable to any of them ; but wrought, 
with bis own hands, rather than be burdensome** 
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Let this mind be in you, which was also in the Apos- 
tle of the Gentiles ; and then, the text before us will 
lot come near you with a single oppressive or im- 
practicable requirement. There may be other pas- 
•ages, where you are called to go beyond the strict 
line of justice, or common* humanity, in behalf of 
.your suffering brethren. But this passage does not 
tench you with any such perceptive imposition : and 
jfou, by moderating your wishes from others down 
to what is fair and equitable, do, in fact, reduce the 
role which binds you to act according to the meas- 
ure of these wishes, down to a rule of precise and 
andemting equity. 

j The operation is somewhat like that of a governor, 
•r fly*. in mechanism. This is a very happy contri- 
vance, by which-aH' that is. defective or excessive in 
the motion, is confined within the limits of equabil- 
ity ; and every tendency, in particular, to any mis- 
chievous acceleration, is restrained. The impulse 
given by thia verse to the conduct of man among hi* 
fellows, would seem, to a superficial observer, to* 
carry him to all the excesses of a most ruinous and 
qaixotic benevolence. But let him only look to the 
skilful adaptation of the fly. Just suppose the control 
if moderation and equity to be laid upon his owifc 
frjsbes, and there is not a single impulse, given to his* 
Handset beyond the rate of moderation and equity* 
i¥oa«re not required here todaall things whatsoever- 
|h behalf of others* but to do all things whatsoever 
|br them»that yon would should he done unto yourself,. 
This ta the check by which the whqle of the bidden 
Movement is governed, and kept from running out 
kto any hurtful excess. And such is the beautiful. 
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operation" of that piece of moral mechanism that we 
are now employed in contemplating, that while it 
keeps down all the aspirations of selfishness* it does, 
in fact, restrain every extravagancy, and impress on 
its obedient subjects no other movement* than that of 
an even and inflexible justice. 

This rule of our Saviour's, then, prescribes mode- 
ration to our desires of good from others, as well as 
generosity to our doings in behalf of others ; and 
makes the first the measure of obligation to the 
second* It may thus be seen how easily, in * Chris* 
tian society, the whole work of benevolence could be 
adjusted, so as to render it possible for the givers not 
only to meet, but also to overpass, the wishes an& 
expectations of the receivers. The rich man majr 
have a heavier obligation laid upon him by other 
precepts of the New-Testament ; but, by this pre- 
cept, he is not bound to do more for the poor man* 
than what he himself would wish, in like circum- 
stances, to be done for him. And let the poor man* 
on the other hand, wish for no more than what a 
Christian ought to wish for; let him work and 
endure to the extent of nature's sufferance, rather 
than beg — and only beg, rbther than that he should 
starve ; and in such a state of principle among men, 
a tide of beneficence would so go forth upon all the 
vacant places in society, as that there should be no* 
room to receive it. The duty of the rich, as connec- 
ted with this administration, is of so direct anA 
positive a character, as to obtrude itself at once oif 
the notice of the Christian moralist. But the poor 
also have a duty in it— to which we feel ourselves 
directed by the train of argument which we have now 
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taiLprosecuting-»-and a duty, too, we think, of Car 
greater importance even than the other* to the best 
faterests of mankind. 

For, let us first contrast the rich man who is ungen- 
erous in his doings, with the poor man who is 
vngenerous in his desires ; and see from which of the 
two it is, that the c^use of charity receives the dead- 
lier infliction. There is, it must be admitted, an 
Individual to be met with occasionally, who represents 
(he former of these two characters ; with every 
•Action gravitating to itself, and to its sordid 
gratifications and interests : bent on his own pleas- 
*tte, or his own avarice— and so engrossed with these, 
have no spare feeling at all for the brethren of 
ttfr common nature ; with a heart obstinately shut 
l&ainst that most powerful of applications, the look 
si genuine anil imploring distress — and whose very 
countenance speaks a surly and determined exclusion 
da every call that proceeds from it ; who in a tumult 
'of perpetual alarm about new cases, and new tales of 
suffering, and .new plans of philanthropy, has at 
length learned to resist and to resent every one of 
them ; and, spurning the whole of this disturbance 
patiently away, to maintain a firm defensive over 
'the close system of his own selfish luxuries, and bis 
snug accommodations. Such a man keeps 
, it must be allowed from the cause of charity, 
.'what he ought to have rendered to it in bis own 
person. There is a diminution of the philanthropic 
d up to the extent of what benevolence would have 
Warded out of his individual means, and individual 
Vpportunities. The good cause is a sufferer, not hy 
say positive blow it has sustained, but by the siin^to 
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negation of one friendly and fostering hand, that else 
might have been stretched forth to aid and patronize 
it* There is only so much less of direct countenance 
and support, than would otherwise have been ; for, 
in this our age, we have no conception whatever of 
such an example bring at all infectious* For a man 
to wallow in prosperity himself and be unmindful of 
the wretchedness that is around liim, is an exhibition 
of altogether so ungainly a character, that it will far 
oftener provoke an observer to affront it by *thQ. 
contrast of his own generosity, than to render it the. 
approving testimony of his imitation. So that all wtj 
have lost by the man who is ungenerous in hi 
doings, is his own contribution to the cause of phi- 
lanthropy. And it is a loss that can be borne. Tl 
eanse of this world's beneficence can do abundant!' 
without him. There is a ground that is yet unbro- , 
ken, and there are resources which are still unex- 

•41 

plored, that will yield a far more substantial produce 
to the good of humanity, than he, and thousands a# 
wealthy as he, could render to it out of all their 
capabilities* 

But there is a far wider mischief inflicted on the 
cause of charity, by the poor man who is ungenerous 
in- htSr desires ; by him, whom every act of kindness 
is sure to call out to the reaction of some new demand* 
or new expectation ; by him, on whom the baud of m 
giver has the effect, not of appeasing his wants, buC 
of inflaming his rapacity ; by him who trading among; 
the sympathies of the credulous, can dexterously ap- 
propriate for himself a portion tenfold greater thato 
what would have blest and brightened the aspect of 
many a deserving family. Him we denounce as the 
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worst enemy of the poor. It is he whose ravenous 
pipe wrests from them a far more abundant benefac- 
tion* than is done by the most lordly and unfeeling 
proprietor in the land. He is the arch-oppressor of 
Vs brethren ; and the amount of the robbery which 
ke has practised upoh them, is not to be estimated 
\j the alms which he has monopolized, by the food, 
or the raiment, or the money, which he has diverted 
te himself from the more modest sufferers around 
Urn. He has done what is infinitely worse than 
taming aside the stream of charity. He has closed 
its floodgates. He has chilled and alienated the 
of the wealthy, by the gall of bitterness which 
infused into this whole ministration* A few 
nch harpies would suffice to exile a whole neighbor- 
hood from the attentions of the benevolent, Jby the 
distrust and the jealousy wherewith they have pois- 
oned their bosoms, and laid an arrest on all the sen- 
sibilities that else would have flowed from them. It 
it he who, ever on the watch and on the wing about 
some enterprize of imposture, makes it his business 
to work and to prey on the compassionate principles 
•four nature ; it is he who, in effect, grinds the faces 
ef the poor, , and that, with deadlier severity than 
eren is done by the great baronial tyrant, the battle- . 
Bents of whose castle seem to frown, in all the pride 
if aristocracy, on the territory that is before it. 
There is at all times, a kindliness of feeling ready to 
tfream forth, with a tenfold greater liberality than 
ever, on the humble orders of life ; and it is he, and 
sack as he, who have congealed it. He has raised a 

(jaundiced medium Jbetween the rich and the poor* ia 
tirtae of which, the former eye the latter wtttaau^Y- 
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cion j and there is not a man who wean the garb, 
and prefers the applications of poverty, that has noi 
suffered from the worthless imposter who has gone 
before him. They are, in fact, the deceit, and the 
indolence, and the low sordidness of a few who have 
made outcasts of the many, and locked against them 
the feelings of the wealthy in a kind of iron imprison- 
ment. The rich man who is ungenerous in hii 
doings keeps back one labourer from the field ol 
charity. But a poor man who is ungenerous in bk 
desires, can expel a thousand labou rers in disgari 
away from it He sheds a cruel and exten ded blij 
over the fair region of philanthropy ; and many hi 
abandoned it, who, but for him, would fondly hai 
lingered thereupon ; very many, who, but for tin 
way in which their simplicity has been tried and 
trampled upon, would still have tasted the luxury ol 
doing good unto the poor, and made it their delight, 
as well as their duty, to expend and expatiate among 
their habitations. 

We say not this to exculpate the rich ; for it is 
their part not to be weary in well-doing, but to proa* 
ecute the work and the labor of love under evefp 
discouragement. Neither do we say this to the dift 
paragement of the poor ; for the picture we haw 
given is of the few out of the many ; and the cloaM 
the acquaintance with humble life becomes, will it tfa 
the more seen of what a high pitch of generosity evati 
the very poorest are capable. They, in truth, thoagU 
perhaps they are not aware of it, can contiibaip 
more to the cause of charity, by the moderation m 
their desires, than the rich can by the generosity m 
their doings. They, without, it may be, one 
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to bestow, might obtain a place in the record of 

heaven* as the most liberal benefactors of their spe- 
cies. There is nothing in the humble condition of 
life they occupy, which precludes them from all that 
is great or graceful in human charity. There is a 
way in which they may equal, and even outpecr, the 
wealthiest of the. land, in that very virtue of which 
wealth alone has been conceived to have the exclusive 
inheritance. There is a pervading character in 
humanity which the varieties of rank do not obliter- 
ate; and as, in virtue ef the common corruption, 
poor man may be as effectually the rapacious 
iler of his brethren, as the man of opulence 
ve him— so, there is a common excellence attain- 

* able by both ; and through which, the poor man may, «*• 
to the full, be as splendid in generosity as the rich, 
and yield a far more important contribution to the 
peace and comfort of society. 

To make this plain — it is in virtue of a generous 
doing on the part of a rich man, when a sum of 
money is offered for the relief of want ; and it is in 
virtue of a generous desire on the part of a poor man, 

Twhen this money is refused ; when, with the feeling, 
that bis necessities do not just warrant him to be yet 

i a harden upon others, he declines to touch the offer- 
ed liberality ; when, with a delicate recoil from the 
wnlooked-for proposal, he still resolves to put it for 

. the present away, and to find, if possible, for himself 
a little longer ; when, standing on the very margin 
ef dependence, he would yet like to struggle with the 
{ifficultiea of his situation, and to maintain this 

h severe bat honourable conflict, till hard necessity 
bouhl force him tosurrender. Let the money w\\\c\\ 
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be has thus so nobly shifted from himself take some 
new direction to another ; and who, we ask, is the 
giver of it ? The first and most obvious reply is, that 
i^ is be who owned it : but, it is still more emphat- 
ically true, that it is he who has declined it It came 
originally out of the rich man's abundance j but it 
was the noble-hearted generosity of the poor man 
that handed it onwards to its final destination. He 
did not ejnanate the gifi ; but it is just as much that 
he has not absorbed it, but left it to find its full con- 
veyance to some neighbor poorer than himself, to 
some family still more friendless and destitute than 
his own. It was given the first time out of an over^ 
flowing fulness. It is given the second time out of 
stinted and self-denying penury. In the world's eye, 
it is the proprietor who bestowed the charity. But, 
in heaven's eye, the poor man who waived it away 
from himself to another is the more illustrious 
philanthropist of the two. The one gave it out of his 
affluence. The other gave it out of the sweat of his 
brow. He rose up early, and sat up late, that be 
might have it to bestow on a poorer than himself; 
and without once stretching forth a giver's hand to 
the necessities of his brethren, still is it possible, that 
by him, and such as him, may the main burden of this 
world's benevolence be borne. 

It need scarcely be remarked, that, without sup- 
posing the' offer of any sum made to a poor man 
who is generous in his desires, he, by simply keeping 
himself back from the distributions of charity, fulfils 
all the high functions which we have now ascribed to 
him. He leaves the charitable fund tmtbucbed for all 
that distress which is more clamorous than his own ; 
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and we, therefore, look, not to the original givers of 
the money, but to those who line, as it were, the 
ftftfgin of pauperism, and yet firmly refuse to enter 
it— we look upon them as the pre-eminent benefac- 
tors of society, who narrow, as it were, by a wall of 
defence, the ground of human dependance, and are, 
is fact, the guides and the guardians of all that 
opulence can bestow. 

Thus it is, that when Christianity becomes univer- 
sal, the doings of the one party, and the desires of 
the other, will meet and overpass. The poor will 
wish for no more than the rich will be delighted to 
bestow ; find the rule of our text, which every real 
Christian at present finds so practicable, will, when 
carried over the face of society, bind all the members 
of it into one consenting brotherhood. The doty of 
doing good to others will then coalesce with that 
counterpart duty which regulates our desires of good 
from them ; and the work of benevolence will, at 
length, be prosecuted without that alloy of rapacity 
on the one hand, and distrust on the other, which 
serves so much to fester and disturb the whole of 
this ministration. To complete this adjustment, it 
is in every way as necessary to lay all the incumbent 
moralities on those who ask, as on those who confer ; 
and never till the whole text, which comprehends 
the wishes of man as well as his actions, wield its 
entire authority over the species, will the disgusts 
and the prejudices, which form such a barrier be- 
tween the ranks of human life, be effectually done 
away. It is not by the abolition of rank, but by 
assigning to each rank its duties, that peace, and 
friendship, and order, will at length be firmly estab- 
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lisbed in our world* ~ It is by the force of principle, 
and not by the force of some great political over- 
throw, that a consummation so delightful is to be 
attained. We have no conception whatever, that* 
even in millennial days, the diversities of wealth anil 
station will at length be equalized. On looking for- 
ward to the time when kings shall be the nursing 
fathers, and queens the nursing mothers of our 
church, we think that we can behold the perspective 
of as varied a distribution of place and property as 
before. In the pilgrimage of life, there will still be 
the moving procession of the few charioted » splen- 
dour on the highway, and the many pacing by their 
side along the line of the same journey. There will^ 
perhaps, be a somewhat more elevated footpath for 
the crowd ; and there will be an air of greater com* 
fort and sufficiency amongst them ; and the respecta* 
bility of evident worth and goodness will sit upon the 
countenance of this general population. But, bating 
these, we look for no great change in the external 
aspect of society. It will only be a moral and a 
spiritual change. Kings will retain their sceptres, 
and nobles their coronets ; but, as they float in mag- 
nificence along, will they look with benignant feeling 
on the humble wayfarers ; and the honest salutations 
of regard and reverence will arise to them back 
again ; and, should any weary passenger be ready 
to sink unfriended on his career,, will he, at one time, 
be borne onwards by his fellows on the pathway, 
and, at another, will a shower of beneficence be made 
to descend from the crested equipage that overtakes 
him. It is Utopianism to think, that, in the ages of 
our world which are yet to come, the outward dis- 
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tinctions of life will not all be upliolden. Bat it is 
not Utopianism, it is Prophecy to aver, that the 
breath of a new spirit will go abroad over the great 
family of mankind — so, that while, to the end of 
time, there shall be the high and the low in every 
passing generation, will the charity of kindred feel- 
ings, and of a common understanding, create a fel- 
lowship between them on their way, till they reach 
that heaven where human love shall be perfected, and 
all human greatness is unknown. 

In various places in the New Testament, do we 
tee the checks of spirit and delicacy laid upon all 
ii| extravagant desires. . Our text, while it enjoins the 
il performance of good to others, up to the full measure 
\ if you* desires of good from them, equally enjoins 
tfee keeping down of these desires to the measure of 
par performances. If Christian dispensers bad on- 
ly to do with Christian recipients, the whole work 
I" (I benevolence would be with ease and harmony car- 
ried on. All that was unavoidable — all that came 
from the hand of Providence — all that was laid upon 
oar suffering brethren by the unlooked-for visitations 
tf accident or disease— all that pain aftd misfortune, 
thich necessarily attaches to the constitution of the 
species— all this the text most amply provides for ; 
tod all this a Christian society would be delighted 
to stretch forth their means for the purpose of allevi- 
ating or doing away* 

I We should not have dwelt so long upon this lesson, 
e I fere it not for the essential Christian principle that 
3 |» involved in it. The morality of the gospel is not 
f liore strenuous on the side of the duty of giving of 
. nis world's goods when it is needed, than it is against 
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the desire of receiving when it is not needed. It £» 
more blessed to give than to receive, and therefore 
less blessed to receive than to give. For the enforce- 
ment of this principle among the poorer brethren, 
did Paul give up a vast portion of his apostolical, 
time and labor ; and that he might be an ensample 
to Hie flock of working with* his own hands, rather 
than be burdensome, did he setiiimself down to the 
occupation of a tent-maker. That lesson is surely 
worthy of engrossing one sermon of an uninspired 
teacher, for the sake of which an inspired Apostle 
of the Gentiles engrossed as much time as would have* 
admitted the preparation and the delivery of maitjN 
sermons. But there is no more striking indication 

■ 

of the whole spirit and character of the gospel in thf# 
matter, than the example of him who is the author of 
it — and of whom we read these affecting words, that;' 
he came into ihe world not to be ministered unto^ 
but to minister. It is a righteous thing in him who> 
has of this world's goods, to minister to the necessi— ; 
ties of others ; but it is a still higher attainment of- 
righteousness in him who has nothing but the daily; 
earnings of hft daily work to depend upon, so teM 
manage and to strive that he shall not need to be* 
ministered unto. Christianity overlooks no part of 
human conduct ; and by providing for this in parti-* 
cular, does it, in fact, overtake, and that with a pre** 
cept of utmost importance, the habit and condition/ 
of a very extended class in human society. And 
never does the gospel so exhibit its adaptation to our* 
species— and never does virtue stand in such charac- 
ters of strength and sacredness before us— as wbeaG 
impregnated with the evangelical spirit* and nrgarfS 
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if evangelical motives, it takes its most direct sane- 
on from the life and doings of the Saviour. 
And be who feels as he ought, will bear with cheer- 
tineas all that the Saviour prescribes, when he 
kinks bow much it is for him that the Saviour has 
Dine. ' We speak not of his poverty all the time that 
d lived upon earth. We speak not of those years 
hn>, a houseless wanderer in an unthankful world, 
b bad not where to lay his head. We speak not of 
te meek and uncomplaining sufferance with which he 
tet the many ills that oppressed the tenor of his 
iortal existence. But we speak of that awful bur- 
sa which crushed and overwhelmed its termination. 
Te speak of that season of the hour and the power 
Uarkness, when it pleased the Lord to bruise him, 
id to make his soul an offering for sin. To estimate 
right the endurance of him who himself bore our 
afirmities, would we ask of any individual to recol- 
lect some deep and awful period of abandonment in 
Mb own history — when that countenance which at 
me time beamed and brightened upon him from 
ikoTe, was mantled in thickest darkness— when the 
iron of remorse entered into his soul — and, laid on a 
led of torture, lie was made to behold the evil of sin> 
ad to taste of its bitterness. Let him look back, if 
to can, on this conflict of many agitations, and then 
igure the whole of this mental wretchedness to be 
tome off by the ministers of vengeance into hell, and 
stretched out unto eternity. And if, on the great 
kj of expiation, a full atonement was rendered, 
ad all that should have fallen upon us was placed 
fon the head of the sacrifice— let him hence corn- 
el (its the weight and the aw&lness of those sorrows 
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which were carried bj. him on whom the chastis* 
meat of our peace wo. laid, and who poured out M) 
soul unto the death for us. If ever a sinner, undei 
such a visitation* shall again emerge into peace a«i 
joy in believing-~if At ever shall again And his w«y 
to that fountain wMdi ia opened ki the house al 
Judah— 4f he shall recover. once more that snnshini 
of the soul, which, on the days that are past, disclo- 
sed to him, the beauties of holiness here,, and the glo- 
ries of heaven hereafter— if ever he shall bear with 
effect, in this world, that voice from the mercy oeafc 
which still proclaims a welcome to the chief of aia* 
ners, and beckons him afresh to reconciliationr-Of] 
how gladly then should he bear throughput the reaiefetj 
der'of his*days> the whole authority of the Lgtd w|| 
bought him ; and bind forever to his own person titf 
yoke of the Saviour which is easy, and that bmdiQ 
which is light*. ~ .,, 
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DISCOURSE VI. 



ON THE DISSIPATION OP LARGE CITIES 



EPHESIANS V, 6. 

IM no man deceive you with nin words ; for because of these things 
lometh the wrath of God upon the children of disobedience. 

There is one obvious respect in which the stand- 
1 ird of morality amongst men, differs from that pure 
; : JiiJ universal standard which God hath set up for the 
:i lAtdienceof hissubjects. Men will not demand very 
irgently of each other, that, which does not very 
nearly, or very immediately, aflect their own personal 
Hid particular interest. To the violations or*justice» 
t( truth, or humanity, they will be abundantly sensi- 
tive, because these offer a most visible and quickly 
Itit encroachment on this interest. And thus it is, 
'iit the social virtues, even without any direct 
iiKtinn from God at all, will ever draw a certain 
I'lfiiciii of respect and reverence around them ; and 
bat a loud testimony of abhorrence may often be 
teard from the mouths of ungodly men, against all 
Nick vices as may be classed under the general 
taignation of vices of dishonesty. 
Now, the same thing dnes not hold true of another 
'■'Ss of vices, which may be termed the vices of 
ittipation. These do not touch,, in so visible or 
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direct ft. manner, on tb* security of what mu 
ses, and of what man has ' the greatest value 
But man is a selfish befefc a tf thssfffe tt is^thaf 
ingredient of selfishness gives a keenness to 
estimation of the evil and of the enormity of* 
former vices, which is scarcely fett at ail in 
estimation he may form of ttie latter vices. It is ri 
true, at the same time, that if one were to com] 
the whole amount of the mischief they bring oj 
society, it would be found that the profligacies 
mere dissipation go very far to break up the 
an<j enjoyment, and even the relative yittottctl 
world. : and that, if these profligacies were 
it would work a mighty augmentation on the 
good both of todiTiduato and fkmiMee. BaHlib 
nexioa between sobriety of character, 
piness of the community, is not so appatyng fs&aifel 
it is more remote than the connexion which obtattl 
between integrity of character, and the happiness «f 
the coriftaunity ; and man being not only a selfish bsi 
a 8hortsighted*being* it follows, that while the toics 
of execration may he distinctly heard against eve*f 
instance of fraud or of injustice, instances of liceiw, 
tiousness may occur on every side of us, and b€ 
reported on the one hand with the utmost levity, an# 
be listened to, on the other, with the most entire ani 
complacent toleration. 

TBere, then, is a point, in which the general moral- 1 
ity of the world is at utter and irreconcilable vsri* 
ance with the law of God. Here is a case, in which 
the voice that cometh forth from the tribunal of 
public opinion pronounces one thing, and the void* 
that cometh forth from the sanctuary of God i jN wJ ' 7 
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en another. When there is an agreement between 
these two voices, the principle on which obedience is 
rendered to their joint and concurring authority, 
nay bo altogether equivocal j and, with religious 
aid irreligious men, yon may observe an equal ex- 
hibition of all the equities, and all the civilities of 
life. But when there is a discrepancy between these 
two voices — or when the one attaches a criminality 
to certain habits of -conduct, and is not at all second- 
ed by the testimony of the other — then do we escape 
the ^confusion of mingled motives, and mingled au- 
thorities. The character of the two parties emerges 
tat of the ambiguity which involved it. The law of 
Chid points, it must be allowed, as forcible an anathe- 
ma against the man of dishonesty, as against the man 
of dissipation. But the chief burden of the world's 
anathema is laid on the head of the former j and 
therefore it is v , that, on the latter ground, we meet 
with more discriminative tests of principle, and 
gather more satisfying materials for the question of 
— who is on the side of the Lord of hosts, and who 
is against him? 

The passage we have now submitted to you looks 
hard on the votaries of dissipation. It is like eternal 
truth, lifting up its own proclamation, and causing 
it to be heard amid the errors and the delusions of a 
thoughtless world. It is like the Deity himself, 
looking forth, as he did, from a cloud, on the Egyp- 
tians of old, and troubling the souls of those who are 
J lovers of pleasure, more than lovers of God. It is 
jllike the voice of heaven, crying down the voice of 
tyllminan society, and sending forth a note of alarm 
„, I wrongs t its giddy gene ratio tin. It is like the unv<A~ 
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Ungatn portion of that book of higher jurisprudence, 
oat ofwnlch wa abaB be judged on the day of our 
coming afconat, and Betting before our eyes an 
enactment, which, if we disregard it, will turn that 
day-into the day of our coming condemnation. The 
warnwcf man nre'ndvarted to in this solemn procla- ' 
namtfonofGod, against till unlawful and all unliallow- '' 
ed enjoy meats, and they are called words of vanity. ' 
Ha eeta aside the authority of human opinion alto- I 
r j and, on an irrevocable record, has he 
I such; an aaaertion of the authority that . 
aefeanethtnbiauMlfonly, as serves to the end of time " 
tar an endnringpwnn r ial of his will ; and as commits [ 
the truth of the Lawgiver to the execution of a ' 
sentence of wrath against all whose souls are bar- I 
dened by thedecetufuJaessofsin. There is, in fact, - 
a peculiar decettfulnesa m the matter before us; and, - 
in this verse, are we warned against it — " Let no { 
nan deceive you with vain words; for, because of ; 
these things, the wrath of God Cometh on the children : 
of disobedience." 

In the preceding verse, there is such an enumera- ■ 
tion as serves to explain what the things are which I 
are alluded to in the text ; and it is such an enumer* 
ation, you should remark, as goes to fasten the 
whole terror, and the whole threat, of the coming I 
vengeance— not on the man who combines in his own 
person all the characters of iniquity which are speci- 
fied, but on the mas who realizes any one of these 
characters. It is not, you will observe, the conjunc- 
tion sad, but the conjunction or, which is interposed 
between them. It is not as if we said, that the man 
I licentious, and covetous*, and 
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unfeeling, shall not inherit the kingdom of God — 
bat the man who is either dishonest, or licentious, or 
covetous, or unfeeling. On the single and exclusive 
possession of any one of these attributes, will God 
deal with you as with an enemy. The plea, that we 
are a little thoughtless, but we have a guud heart, is 
conclusively cut asunder by litis portion of the law 
and of the testimony. And in a corresponding pas- 
sage, in the nintti verse of the sixth chapter of Paul's 
first epistle to the Corinthians, the same peculiarity 
is observed in the enumeration of those who shall 
be excluded from God's favour, and have the burden 
of God's wrath laid on them thro*tgfi eternity. It 
is not the man who combines JJ the deformities of 
character which arc there spcJlie^ but the man who 
realizes any one of the sepaAUeTtteforinitics. Some 
of them are the vices of djEifyiesty, others of them 
are the rices of dissipatiJUjS^and, *8 if a^Ste*cf a 
doceitfulness from this (Jm£), he,cafter |3ii*g as 
that the unrighteous shaj #gt inherit tf^kkigduin 
of God, bids us not be wceived — foc^tjiaj neither 
the licentious, nor the aboT^able^a^rnMeves, nor 
covetous, nor drunkards, nw^j&mprf nor extor- 
tioners, shall inherit the kingdom of God. 

He whs keepeth the whole law* but offendeth in 
one point, says the Apostle James, is guilty of all. 
The truth is* that his disobedience on this one point 
may be more decisive of the state of his loyalty to 
God, than his keeping of all the rest. It may be the 
only point on which the character of his loyalty is 
really brought to the trial. All his conformities to 
the law of God might have been rendered, because 
they thwarted not his own inclination; and, tliere- 
1 vox. in. 12 
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fore, would have been rendered, though there had 
been no law at all. The single infraction may have 
taken place in the only case where there was a real 
competition between the will of the creature, and the 
will of the Creator ; and the event proves to which 
of the two the right of superiority is awarded* Al- 
legiance to God in truth is but one principle, and 
may be described by one short and summary expres- 
sion ; and one apt of disobedience may involve in it 
such a total surrender of the principle, as goes to de- 
throne God altogether from the supremacy which 
belongs to him. So that the account between a crea- 
ture and the Creator is not like an account made up 
of many items, where the expunging of one item 
would only make one small and fractional deduction 
from the whole sum of obedience. If you reserve 
but a single item from this account, and another 
makes a principle of completing and rendering up 
the whole of it, then your character varies from his 
not by a slight shade of difference, but stands con- 
trasted with it in direct and diametric opposition* 
We perceive, that, while with him the will of God 
has the mastery over all his inclinations, with you 
there is, at least, one inclination which has the mas- 
tery over God ; that while in his bosom there exists 
a single and subordinating principle of allegiance to 
the law, in yours there exists another principle, 
which, on the coming round of a fit opportunity, de- 
velopes itself in an act of transgression ; that, while 
with him God may be said to walk and to dwell in 
him, with you there is an evil visitant, who has ta« 
ken up his abode in your heart, and lodges there 
either in a state of dormancy or of action, according 
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to circumstance*; that, while with him the purpose 
is honestly proceeded on, of doing nothing which 
God disapproves, with you there is a purpose not 
only different, but opposite, of doing something 
which be disapproves. On this single difference is 
suspended not a question of degree, but a question 
of kind. There are presented to us not two hues of 
the same colour, but two colours, just as broadly 
contrasted with each other as light and darkness. 
And such is the state of the alternative between a 
partial and an unreserved obedience, that while God 
imperatively claims the one as his due, he looks on 
the other as an expression of defiance against him, 
and against his sovereignty. 

It is the very same in civil government. A man 
traders himself an outcast by one act of disobedience. 
He does not need to accumulate upon himself the 
guilt of all the higher atrocities in crime, ere he for- 
feits his life to the injured laws of his country. By 
the perpetration of any of them is the whole ven- 
geance of the state brought to bear upon his person, 
and sentence of death is pronounced on a single mur- 
der, or forgery, or act of violent depredation. 

And let us ask you just to reflect on the tone and 
spirit of that man towards his God, who would pal- 
liate, for example, the vices of dissipation to which he 
is addicted, by alleging his utter exemption from 
the vices of dishonesty, to which he is not addicted. 
Just think of the real disposition and character of his 
soul, who can say, " I* will please God, but only 
when, in so doing, I also please myself; or I will do 
homage to his law, but just in those instances \yj 
which 1 honor the rights, and fulfil the expectation*, 
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of society ; or I will be decided by his opinion of the 
right and the wrong, but just when the opinion of 
my neighbourhood, lends its powerful and effective 
confirmation. But in other cases, when the matter 
is reduced to a bare question between man and God, 
when he is the single party I have to do with, when 
his will and his wrath are the only elements which 
enter into the deliberation, when judgment, and eter- 
nity, and the voice of him who speaketh from heaven 
are the only considerations at issue— then do I feel 
myself at greater liberty, and I shall take my own 
way, and walk in the counsel of mine own hearty and 
after the sight of my own eyes." O! be assured, 
that when all this is laid bare on the day of reckon- 
ing, and the discerher of the heart pronounces upon 
it, and such. a sentence is to be given, as will make 
it manifest to the consciences of all assembled, that 
true and righteous are the judgments of God— there 
is many a creditable man who has passed through 
the world with the plaudits and the testimonies of alt 
bis fellows, and without one other flaw upon his 
reputation but the. very slender one of certain harm- 
less foibles, and certain good-humoured peculiarities, 
who when brought to the bar of account, will stand 
convicted there of having made a divinity of his own 
will, and spent his days in practical and habitual 
atheism. 

And this argument is not at all affected by the 
actual state of sinfulness and infirmity into which 
we have fallen. It is true, even of saints on earth, 
that they commit sin. But to be overtaken in a fault 
is one thing ; to commit that fault with the deliberate 
consent of the mind is another. There is. in the 
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» «r«*tt? Me Christian a-atrMina principle 
tahyiMto lin, and it belongs to the very essence ■ 
l ef the principle that it is reactance to «tt lb. It 
'Mfsnat of- wrvoluntary indulgence to one sfn more 
than to-MoMier.' 8ocfc en indulgence would not only 
change the character or what may be celled the ele- 
mentary principle of regeneration, but would destroy 
it altogether. Tlie man who has entered on a Coarse 
of Christian discipleship, carries on an unsparing 
and universal war with all iniquity. He bas chosen 
Christ, for his alone master, and he struggles against 
the ascendency of every other. It is bis sustained 
and habitual exertion in following after him to for- 
sake all ; so thai if his performance were as complete 
as his endeavor, you would not merely see a confor- 
mity to some of the precepts, but a conformity to the 
whole law of God. At all events, the endeavor is 
an honest one, and so far successful, that sin has not 
the dominion ; and sore we are, that, in such a state 
of things, the vices of dissipation can have no exist- 
ence. These vices can be more effectually shunned, 
and more effectually surmounted, for example, than 
the infirmities of an unhappy temper. So that, if 
dissipation still attaches to the character) and appears 
in the conduct of any individual, we know not a more 
decisive evidence of the state of that individual as 
being one of the many who crowd the broad way 
that leadetb to destruction. We look no further to 
make out our estimate of his present condition as 
being that of a rebel, and of his future prospect as 
being that of spending an eternity in bell. There 
is no halting between two opinions in this vna.ttw. 
Tho mam who enters a career of dissiaatiim fcw»» 
tol. m. ig* 
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down the gauntlet of defiance to his God. The man 
who persists in this career keeps on the ground of 
hostility against him. 

Let us now endeavor to trace the origin, the pro* 
gress, and the effects, of a life of dissipation. 

First. Then it may be said of a very great num- 
ber of young, on their entrance into the business of ^ 
the world, that they have not been enough fortified 
against its seducing influences by their previous 
education at home. Generally speaking, they come 
out from the habitation of their parents unarmed and 
unprepared for the contest which awaits them. If 
the spirit of this world's morality reign in their pwn 
family, then it cannot be, that their introduction into 
a more public scene of life will be very strictly 
guarded against those vices on which the world 
placidly smiles, or at least regards with silent tole- 
ration. They may have been told, in early boyhood, 
of the infamy of a lie. They may have had the 
virtues of punctuality, and of economy, and of regu- 
lar attention to business, pressed upon their obser- 
vation. They may have heard a uniform testimony 
on the side of good behaviour, up to the standard of 
such current moralities as obtain in their neighbour- 
hood ; and this, we are ready to admit, may include 
in it a testimony against all such excesses of dissi- 
pation as would unfit them for the prosecution of 
this world's interests. But let us ask, whether there 
are not parents, who, after tbey have carried the 
work of discipline thus far, forbear to carry it any 
farther ; who, while they would mourn over it as a 
family trial should any son of theirs fall a victim to 
excessive dissipation* yet are mYYuigta \statito\ta 
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teaser degrees of it j who, instead of deciding the 
question on the alternative of his beaven or his hell 
are satisfied with such a measure of sobriety as will 
save him from ruin and disgrace in this life ; who, 
if they can only secure this, have no great objection 
to the moderate share he may take in this world's 
conformities ; who feci, that in this matter there is a 
necessity and a power of example against which it 
is vain to struggle, and which must be acquiesced 
in ; who deceive themselves with the fancied impos- 
sibility of stopping the evil in question— and say, 
that business must be gone through ,* and that, in 
the prosecution of it, exposures must be made ; and 
that, for the success of it, a certain degree of accom- 
modation to others must be observed ; and seeing 
that it is so mighty an object for one to widen the 
extent of his connexions, he must neither be very 
retired nor very peculiar — nor must bis hours of 
companionship be too jealously watched or inquired 
into — nor must we take him too strictly to task about 
engagements, and acquaintances, and expenditure— 
nor must we forget, that while sobriety has its time 
and its season in one period of life, indulgence has 
its season in another ; and we may fetch from the 
recollected follies of our own youth, a lesson of con- 
nivance for the present occasion ; and altogether 
there is no help for it ; and it appears to us, that 
absolutely and totally to secure him from ever enter- 
ing upon scenes of dissipation, you must absolutely 
and totally withdraw him from the world, and sur- 
render all his prospects of advancement, and give 
up the* object of such a provision for out fo\a\\w& 
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as we feel to be a first and most important concern* 
with us. 

" Seek ye first the kingdom of God, and his right- 
eousness," says the Bible, " and all other things 
shall be added unto you." This is the promise ; 
WJiich the faith of a Christian parent wilt rest upon ; " 
and in the face of every hazard to the* worldly \ 
interests of his offspring, will he bying them up in j 
the strict nurture and admonition of the Lord ; and 
he will loudly protest against iniquity, in all it! 
degrees, and in all its modifications ; and while the 
power of discipline remains with him, will it ever be 
exerted on the side of pure, faultless, undeviating 
obedience ; and he will tolerate no exception what- 
ever ; and he will brave all that looks formidable in 
singularity, and all that looks menacing in separation 1 
from the custom and countenance of the world ; and I 
feeling that his main concern is to secure for himself ! 
and for his family a place in the city which hath' 
foundations, will he spurn all the maxims, and all the 
plausibilities, of a contagious neighborhood away ; 
from him. He knows the price of his Christianity* ; " 
and it is that he must break off conformity with the 
world — nor for any paltry advantage which it has to 
offer, will he compromise the eternity of his children. 
And let* us tell the parents of another spirit, and . 
another priuciple r that they are as good as incurring 
the guilt of a human sacrifice ; that they are offering 
up their children at the shrine of an idol ; that they 
are parties in provoking the wrath of God against . 
them iiere ; and on the day when that wrath is to be 
revealed, shall they hear not only the moaning^ of 
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their despair, but the outcries of their bitterest ex- 
ecration. On that day, the glance of reproach from 
their own neglected offspring will throw a deeper 
shade of wretchedness over the dark and boundless 
futurity that lies before them. And if, at the time 
when prophets rung the tidings of God's displeasure 
against the people of Israel, it was denounced as the 
foulest of all their abominations that they caused 
their children to pass through the fire unto Moloch 
—know ye parents, who, in placing your children on 
some road to gainful employment, have placed them 
without a sigh in the midst of depravity, so near and 
so surrounding, that, without a miracle, they must 
perish, you have done an act of idolatry to the god 
of this Irorld ,• you have commanded your household, 
after you, to worship him as the great divinity of 
their lives ; and you have caused your children to 
make their approaches unto his presence — and, in 
so doing, to pass through the fire of such temptations 
as have destroyed them. 

We do not wish to offer you an overcharged 
picture on this melancholy subject. What we now 
say is not applicable to all. Even in the most corrupt 
and crowded of our cities, parents are to be found, 
who nobly dare the surrender of every vain and 
flattering illusion, rather than surrender the Chris- 
tianity of their children. And what is still more 
affecting, over the face of the country do we meet 
with such parents, who look on this world as a 
passage to another, and on all the members of their 
household as fellow-travellers to eternity along with 
them ; and who, in this true spirit of believers, fesl 
the salvation of their children to be, indeed, l\\fc \*wv- 
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den of their best and dearest interest ; and who, by ' 
prayer, and precept, and example, have strenuously } 
laboured with their souls, from the earliest light of f 
their understanding ; and have taught them to trem- J 
Ue at the way of evil doers, and to have no fellowship 
with those who keep not the commandments of God ' 
—nor is there a day more sorrowful in the annals of * 
this pious family, than when the course of time ha£ z 
brought them onwards to the departure of their ' 
eldest boy — and he must bid adieu to his native home, * 
with all the peace, and all the simplicity which 
abound in it — and as he eyes in fancy the distant J 
town whither he is going, does he shrink as from tho I 
thought of an unknown wilderness — and it is bis firnfr 1 
purpose to keep aloof from the dangers and this : 
profligacies which deform it — and, should sinners* " 
offer to entice him, not to consent, and never, never, 1 
to forget the lessons of a father's vigilance, the 
tenderness of a mother's prayers* 

Let us now, in the next place, pass from that state 
of things which obtains among the young at their 
outset into the world, and take a look of that state of 
things which obtains after they have got fairly intro- 
duced into it — when the children of the ungodly, and 
the children of the religious, meet on one common 
arena— when business associates them together in 
one chamber, and the omnipotence of custom lays it 
upon them all to meet together at periodic intervals, ' 
and join in the same parties, and the same entertain- 
ments — when the yearly importation of youtba from 
the country falls in with that assimilating mass of 
corruption which has got so firm and so rooted an 
establishment in the to wn— when the frail and anshet- 
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I tered delicacies of the timid boy have to stand a rude 
; ud a boisterous contest with the hardier depravity 
I of those who have gone before him — when ridicule* 
- ud example, and the vain words of a delusive soph- 
j> istry, which palliates in his hearing the enormity of 
vice* are all brought to bear upon his scruples, and 
to stifle the remorse he might feel when he casts his 
principle and his purity away from him — when, pla- 
ced as he is in a land of strangers, he finds, that the 
tenure of acquaintanceship, with nearly all around 
him, is, that he render himself up in a conformity to 
(heir doings-— when a voice, like the voice of protec- 
ting friendship, bids bim to the feast ; and a welcome, 
- Bke the welcome of honest kindness, hails his acces- 
sion to the society ; and a spirit, like the spirit of 
exhilarating joy, animates the whole scene of hospi- 
tality before him ; and hours of rapture roll succes- 
sively away on the wings of merriment, and jocular- 
> ity, and song ; and after the homage of many libations 
has been rendered to honor, and fellowship, and 
patriotism, impurity is at length proclaimed in full 
and open cry, as one presiding divinity, at the board 
of their social entertainment. 
And now it remains to compute the general result 
\ of a process, which we assert of the vast majority 
i of our young, on their way to manhood, that 
• they have to undergo. The result is, that the vast 
i majority are initiated into all the practices, and de- 
icribe the full career of dissipation. Those who have 
imbibed from their fathers the spirit of this world's 
morality, are not sensibly arrested in this career, 
either by the opposition of their own friends, or by the 
mice of their own conscience. Those who have Vk&y- 
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bed an opposite spirit, and have brought it into com- 
petition with an evil world, and have at length yielded, 
have done so, we may well suppose, with many a sigh, 
and many a struggle, and many a look of remembrance 
on those former years when they were tarfght to lisp 
the prayer of infancy, and were trained in a mansion 
of piety to a reverence for God, and for all his ways; 
and, even still, will a parent's parting advice haunt 
his memory, and a letter from the good old man re- 
vive the sensibilities which at one time guarded and 
adorned him ; and, at times, will the transient gleam 
ml remorse lighten up its agony within him ; and 
when he contrasts the profaneness and depravity of 
his present companions, with the sacredness of all he 
ever heard or saw in his father's dwelling, it will 
almost feel as if conscience were again to resume her 
power, and the revisiting spirit of God to call him 
back again from the paths of wickedness ; and on 
his restless bed will the images of guilt conspire to 
disturb him, and the terrors of punishment offer to 
scare him away ; and many will be the dreary and 
dissatisfied intervals when he shall be forced to ac- 
knowledge, that, in bartering his soul for the pleas- 
ures of sin, he has bartered the peace and enjoyment 
ef the world along with it. But alas ! the entangle- 
ments of companionship have got hold of him ; and 
the inveteracy of habit tyrannizes over all his purpo- 
ses ; and the stated opportunity again comes round ; 
and the loud laugh of his partners in guilt chases, for 
another season, all his despondency away from him ; 
and the infatuation gathers upon him every month ; 
and a hardening process goes on within his heart ; 
and the deceitfulness of Bin grows a^ace ; and he at 
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length becomes one of the sturdiest and moat unre- 
lenting of her votaries ; and he, in his turn, strength- 
the conspiracy tliat is formed against the morals 
of a new generation j and all the ingenuous delicacies 
sf other days are obliterated; and he contracts a 
temperament of knowing, hackneyed, unfeeling de- 
pravity : and thus the mischief is transmitted from 
one year to another, and keeps op the guilty history 
of every place of crowded population. 

And let us here speak one word to those seniors in 
depravity — those men who give to the corruption of 
acquaintances, who are younger than themselves, 
untenancc, their agency ; and who can ini- 
nithout a sigh in the mysteries of guilt, 
care not though a parent's hope should wither 
ud expire under the contagion of their ruffian ex- 
injple. It is only upon their own conversion that we 
can speak to them the pardon of the gospel. It is 
only if they themselves are washed, and sanctified, 
and justified, that we can warrant their personal 
deliverance from the wrath that is to come. But 
inder all the concealment which rests on the futuri- 
ties of God's administration, we know that there are 
degrees of suffering in hell — and that while some arc 
beaten with few stripes, others are beaten with many. 
And surely, if they who turn many to righteousness, 
shall shine as the stars for ever and ever, we may be 
well assured, that they who patronize the cause of 
ritiuity — tliey who can beckon others to that way 
vhich leadetb on to the chambers nf death — they who 
ran aid and witness, without a sigh, the extinction 
of youthful modesty — surely, it may well be said of 
heb, that on them a darker frown will fall itnm V.W, 
vol. m. 13 
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to bear the pains *f a farcer indignation. >*** 
JBmiag thai looked to the wm mmum* *' 9t% 
entree of dissipation, and to Ha progress* let M noW*, 
fe the third place, loek to fa usual termination. We 
speak not at present of the coming death, and of flw 
enming jndgment, bet of the change which takes 
place on many a votary of licentiousness, when he 
becomes what the worM calls a reformed man; and 
pots on the decencies of a sober and domestic estab- 
lishment ; and bids adieu to the pursuits and the 

. profligacies of youth, net bee se he has repented of 
them, but became be has outlived them. You all 
perceive how tills may be done without one move- 
ment qftbe heart, or of the understanding, towards 
Go3 — that it is done by many, though duty to him be 
not in all their thoughts — that the change, in this 
Case, is not from the idol of pleasure unto God, but 
only from, one idol to another — and that, after the 
Whole of this boasted transformation, we may stIH 
behold the same body of sin and of death, and only a 
new complexion thrown over it There may be the 
putting on of sobriety, but there is no putting on of 
godliness. It is a common and an easy transition to 

' pass from one kind of disobedience to another, but it 
is not so easy to give up that rebelliousness of the 
heart which lies at the root of all disobedience. It 
may be easy, after the wonted course of dissipation is 
ended, to hold out another aspect altogether in i 
eye of acquaintances ; but it is not so easy to recover 
that shock, and that overthrow, which the religious 
principle sustains, when a man first enters the world, 
andsurrenders himself to thepower of its 



Such were some of you, says flic Apostle, but ye are 
washed, and sanctified, and justified. Our reformed 
man knows not the meaning of such a process ; ami, 
must assuredly, has not at all realized it in the his- 
tory of his own person. We will not say what new 
object he is running after. It may be wealth, or am- 
bition, or philosophy ; but it is nothing connected 
with the interest of his soul. It hears no reference 
whatever to the concerns of that great relationship 
which obtains between the creature and the Creator. 
The man has withdrawn, and perhaps for ever, from 
the scenes of dissipation, and hashetaken himself to 
another way — but still it is his own way. It is not 
the will or the way of God that he is yet caring for. 
Such a man may hid adieu to profligacy in bis own 
person. But he lifts up the light of bis countenance 
on the profligacy of others. He gives it the whole 
weight and authority of his connivance. He wields, 
we will say it, such an instrumentality of seduction 
over the young, as, though not so alarming, is far 
more dangerous than the undisguised attempts of 
those who are the immediate agents of corruption. 
The formal and deliberate conspiracy of those who 
club together, at stated terms of companionship, may 
be all seen, and watched, and guarded against. But 
how shall we pursue this conspiracy into its other 
ramifications ? How shall we be able to neutralize 
that insinuating poison which distils from the lips of 
grave and respectable citizens 1 How shall we be 
able to dissipate that gloss which is thrown by the 
smile of ciders and superiors over the Bins of forbid- 
den indulgence i How can we disarm the bewitching 
sophistry which lies in all these evident tokens of 



complacency, tii'tbrpart of advanced tad ro^italA* 
nka? How iaftDoiaible to trace the proa^M^att 
bwcotIJ, throughout all the buslnesfr and wterooe*4* 
of sacfety ? How can we stem the infloence of **¥* 
ccnimauicatlons, when the Mend, and the patron, 
and the man who haa cheered and signalized as by 
nil polite invitations, turns his own family-table into 
a nnraery of licentiousness ? How can we but despair 
of ever witnessing on earth a pare and a holy gen- 
eration, when even parents will utter their polluting 
levities in the hearing of their own children ; and 
vice, and humor, and gaiety, are all indiscriminately 
blended into one conversation; and a loud laugh, 
from the initiated and the uninitiated in profligacy, is 
ever ready to flatter and to regale the man who can 
thus prostitute his powers of entertainment ? f 
far an arm of strength to demolish this Arm and far * 
spread compact of iniquity j and for the power of 
some such piercing and prophetic voice, as might 
convince our reformed men of the baleful influence « 
they cast behind them on the morals of the succeed- * 
ing generation. 

We, at the same time, have oar eye perfectly open « 
to that great external improvement which has taken ■ 
place, of late years, in the manners of society. There B 
is not the same grassness of conversation. There is <• 
not the same impatience for the withdrawment of liira, - 
Who, asked to grace the outset of an assembled party, « 
is compelled, at a certain step in the process of con- * 
viviality, by the obligations of professional decency, *■ 
to retire from it. There is not so frequent an eXJbav 
tion of this as one of the established proprieties o 
social Of of fashionable life. And if snch 
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was ever laid by the omnipotence of custom on a 
minister of Christianity, it is such an exaction as 
ought never, never, to be complied with. It is not 
for him to lend the sanction of his presence to a meet- 
ing with which he could not sit to its final termina- 
tion. It is not for him to stand associated, for a 
single hour, with an assemblage of men who begin 
with hypocrisy, and end with downright blackguard- 
ism* It is not for him to watch the progress of the 
coming ribaldry,, and to hit the well selected moment 
when talk, and turbulence, and boisterous merriment, 
are on the eve of bursting forth upon the company, 
and carrying them forward to the full acme and 
uproar of their enjoyment It is quite in vain to say, 
that he has only sanctified one part of such an 
entertainment. He has as good as given his conni- 
vance to the whole of it, and left behind him a dis- 
cbarge in full of all its abominations ; and, therefore, 
be they who they may, whether they rank among 
the proudest aristocracy of our land, or are charioted 
in splendor along, as the wealthiest of the citizens, 
it is his part to keep as purely and indignantly aloof 
from such society as this, as he would from the vilest 
and most debasing associations of profligacy. 

And now the important question comes to be put ; 
what is the likeliest way of setting up a barrier 
against this desolating torrent of corruption, into 
which there enter so many elements of power and 
strength, that, to the general eye, it looks altogether 
irresistible ? It is easier to give a negative, than an 
affirmative answer to this question. And, therefore 
it shall be our first remark, that the mischief never 
will be effectually combated by any expedient sem- 
inar. ///. 15* 
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rate from the growth and the transmission of pcrs 
t hristianit y throughout the land. If no addition be 
made to the stock or religious principle in a country, 
then the profligacy of a country will make its obsti- 
nate stand against all the mechanism of the most 
skilful) and plausible, and well looking contrivances. 
It must not be disguised from you, that it does not 
lie within the compasB either of prisons or peniten- 
tiaries to work any sensible abatement on the wick- 
edness of our existing generation. The operation 
must be of a preventive, rather than of a corrective 
tendency. It must be brought to bear upon boyhood; - 
and be kept up through that whole period of random 
exposures through which it has to run) on its way 
to an established condition in society; and a high 
tone of moral purity must be infused into the bosom 
of many individuals ; and their agency will effect 
through the channels of family and social connexion, 
what never can be effected by any framework of 
artificial regulations, so long h the spirit and«faa4k, 
acter of society remain what they ue. . IntoAw 
words, the progress of reformation wiH ■**«■<•* 
sensibly carried forward beyond the progmacnt 
personal Christianity in the world ; and ti 
the question resolves itself into the likeliest i 
of adding to the number of Christian p 
may fortify rfhe principles of their children asV-ttdfe../ 
first outset m life— of adding to the miMfefeiW ' 
Christian young men, who might nobly date-toil* 
singular, and to perforin the angelic office rf gwnV 
disss and advisers to those who are yoraffor tan* 
themselves — of adding to the number of Christina* 
in middle and advanced life, win night, as far mi* 
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tliem lies, alter the general feeling and countenance 
ef society ; and blunt the force of that tacit but most 
reductive testimony, which has done so much to throw 
b palliative reil over the guilt of a life of dissipation- 
Such a question cannot be entered upon, at pres- 
tat, in all its bearings, and in all its generality. 
And we must, therefore, simply satisfy ourselves 
• itli the object that as we have attempted already 
to reproach the indifference of parents, and to re- 
proach the unfeeling depravity of those young met) 
who scatter their pestilential levities around the 
■hole circle of their companionship, we may now 
ihortly attempt to lay upon the men of middle and 
advanced life, in general society, their share of 
responsibility for the morals of the rising generation. 
For the promotion of this great cause, it is not at 
all necessary to school them into any nice or exquis- 
ite contrivances. Could we only give them a desire 
towards it, and a sense of obligation, they would 
soon find their own way to the right exercise of their 
own influence in forwarding tin 1 interests of purity 
find virtue among the young. Cuuld we only affect 
their consciences on this point, there would be almost 
no necessity whatever to guide or enlighten their 
a nder standing. Could we only get them to be Chris- 
tians, and to carry their Christianity into tlieir busi- 
ness, they would then feel themselves invegted with 
a guardianship ; and that time, and pains, and atten- 
tion, ought to be given to the fulfilment of its concerns. 
It is quite in vain to ask, as if there was any mystery, 
or any helplessness about it, *' What can they do J* 
For, is it not the fact most palpably obvious, that 
much can be done even by the mere power of exws- 
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pie ? Or might not the master of any trading — , 

lishment send the pervading influence of his own ^ 
principles among some, at least, of the servants and a . 
auxiliaries Who belong to it? Or can he, in no 
degree whatever, so select those who are admitted, 
as to ward off much contamination from the branches . , 
of his employ I Or might not he, so deal out his 
encouragement to the deserving; as to confirm then - 
in all their purposes of sobriety ? Or might not he .. 
interpose the shield of his countenance ahd his testi- 
mony between a struggling youth and the ridicule of ~ 
his acquaintances ? Or, by the friendly conversatioa _ 
of half an hour, might not he strengthen within hill , 
every principle of virtuous resistance ? By thes* 
and by a thousand other expedients, which wil 
readily suggest themselves to him who has the good 
will, might not a healing water be sent forth through 
the most corrupted of all our establishments ;: audit 
be made safe for the unguarded young to officiate is 
its chambers ; and it be made possible to enter upon 
the business of the world without entering on such a 
scene of temptation, as to render almost inevitable 
the vice of the world, and its impiety, and its final 
and everlasting condemnation ? Would Christians 
only be open and intrepid, and carry their religion 
into their merchandise ; and furnish us with a single 
hundred of such houses in this city, where the care* 
and character of the master formed a guarantee for 
the sobriety of all his dependents, it would be like 
the clearing out of a piece of cultivated ground in 
the midst of a frightful wilderness; and parents 
would know whither they could repair with confi- 
dence for the settlement of their offspring j and we 
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should behold, what is mightily to be <1 
of broad and visible demarcation betwec 
and the world ; and an interest so pn 
immortality of children, would no Ion 
the play of such fortuitous elements, a 
random throughout the confused mass 
and indiscriminate society. And thus 
of a father's house might bear to be tri 
even into the scenes >f ordinary business ; 
stead of withering, as they do at present, 
contagion which sprt 
ap the whole face p* 
flourish in that mora 
a peculiar people, am 
a world that lieth in 
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LUKE xvii, 1, 2. 

Then said he onto the disciples, It it imjJbssible hot that offimac 
tome ; but wo unto him through whom they come ! It were betl 
Urn that a -millstone were hanged about his n<-ek, and he aaat fa 
•at* than that he should offend ene of these little ones. 

To offend another, according to the common ac 
tation of the words, is to displease him.— Now, 
is not its acceptation in the verse before us, no 
several other verses of the New Testament. It v 
coming nearer to the scriptural meaning of the te 
had we, instead of offence and offending, ado| 
the terms, scandal and scandalizing. But the 
signification of the phrase, to offend another, i 
cause him to fall from the faith and obedience of 
gospel. It may be such a falling away as that a i 
recovers himself— like the disciples, who were 
offended in Christ, and forsook him ; and, aft 
season of separation, were at length re-establis 
in their discipleship.— Or it may be such a fall 
away as that there is no recovery — like those in 
gospel of John, who, offended by the sayings of 
Saviour, went back, and walked no more with h 
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If 70a pat sach a stumbling block in the way of a 
neighbour* who is walking on a course of christian 
discipleship, as to make him fall, you offend him. 
It is in this sense that our Saviour uses the word, 
when he speaks of your own right hand, or your own 
right eye, offending you. They may do so, by giv- 
ing you an occasion to fall. — And what is here trans- 
lated offend, is, in the first epistle to the Corinthians, 
translated to make to offend ; where Paul says, " If 
meat make my brother to offend, I will eat no more 
flesh while the world standetb, lest I make my brother 
to offend." 

The little ones to whom our Saviour alludes, in 
this passage, he elsewhere more fully particularises, 
by telling us, that they are those who believe in him. 
Then is no call here for entering into any contro- 
versy about the doctrine of perseverance. It is not 
necessary, either for the purpose of explaining, or of 
giving force to the practical lesson of the text now 
submitted to you. We happen to be as much satis- 
fied with the doctrine, that he who hath a real faith 
in the gospel of Christ will never fall away, as we 
are satisfied with the truth of any identical proposi- 
tion. If a professing disciple do, in fact, fall away, 
this is a phenomenon which might be traced to an 
essential defect of principle at the first ; which proves, 
in fact, that he made the mistake of one principle for 
another ; and that, while he thought he had the faith, 
it was not that very faith of the New Testament 
I which is unto salvation. There might have been 
the semblance of a work of grace, without its reality. 
Such a work, if genuinely begun, will be carried 
onwards even unto perfection. But this is a point 
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on which it is not at all necessary, at ] 
dogmatize. We are led, by the text, to expatiate 
on the guilt of that one man who has wrecked the 
interest of another mini's, eternity. Now, it may be 
Yd-}- true, that if the second has actually entered 
within the strait gate, it is not in the power of the 
first, with all his artifices, and all his temptations* 
to draw him out again. But instead of having enter- 
<ed the gate, be may' only be on the .road that, leads , 
to it j and it it enough, amid the uncertainties which, . 
In this life, bang over the question of— who are real)); 
believers, and who are not i that it U not known ls> . 
which of these tiro conditions the little one Is j attt 
tfaat) therefore, to seduce him from obedience to the 
wjM of, Christ, msy, in met, be to arrest his prpgiojnj, 
towards Christ, and to draw him back unto tits per* ' 
dition of bis soul. The whole guilt of the text may 
be realized by him who keeps back another from the 
church, where he might have heard, and heard with 
acceptance, that word of life which be has not yet 
* accepted; or by him, whose influence or whose 
' example detains, in the entanglement of any one sin* 
•be acquaintance who is meditating an outset on the 
path of decided Christianity — seeing, that every such 
outset will land in disappointment those who, in tns> 
act of following after Christ, do not forsake all } or 
by him who tampers with the conscience 'f&'^M? 
apparently oealnus and confirmed disciple, sVwip 
seduce him into some habitual sin, either of negmct . 
or of performance— seeing, that the individual who 
but for this seduction might have cleaved fully unto 
the Lord, and turned out a prosperous and decided 
Christian, baa been led to pat a good conscience) 
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away from him— and so, by making shipwreck of his 
faith, has proved to the world, that it was not the 
faith which could obtain the victory. It is true, that 
it is not possible. to seduce the elect. But even this 
suggestion, perverse and unjust as it would be in its 
application, is not generally present to the mind of 
him who is guilty of the attempt to seduce, or of the 
act which carries a seducing influence along with it. 
The guilt with which he is chargeable, is that of an 
indifference to the spiritual and everlasting fate of 
others. He is wilfully the occasion of causing those 
who are the little ones, or, for any thing he knows, 
might have been the little ones of Christ, to fall ; and 
it is against him that our Saviour, in the text, lifts 
not a cool but An impassioned testimony. It is of 
him that he utters one of the most severe and solemn 
denunciations of the gospel. 

If this text were thoroughly pursued into its 
manifold applications, it would be found to lay a 
weight of fearful responsibility upon us all. We are 
here called upon not to work out our own salvation, 
but to compute the reflex influence of all our works, 
and of all our ways, on the principles of others. And 
when one thinks of the mischief which this influence 
might spread around it, even from Christians of 
chiefest reputation ; when one thinks of the readiness 
of man to take shelter in the example of an acknowl- 
edged superior ; when one thinks that some incon- 
sistency of ours might seduce another into such an 
imitation as overbears the reproaches of his own 
conscience, and as, by vitiating the singleness of his 
eye, makes the whole of his body, instead of being 
full of light, to be full of darkness ; when one takes 

vox. m. 14 



the lesson along with him into the various conditions 
of life lie may be called by Providence to occupy, and 
thinks, that if, either as a parent surrounded by his 
family, or as a master by the members of his estab- 
lishment, or as a citizen by the many observers of his 
neighborhood around him, he shall either speak such 
words, or do such actions, or administer his affairs in 
•act a way u is unworthy of bis high and immortal 
destination, that then a taint of corruption is sure 'to 
descend from such an exhibition, upon the immortals 
«fhs are on every side of, him ; when one thinks of 
himself as the source and the centre of a contagion 
which might bring a blight upon the graces and the 
prospects of other souls besides his own — surely this 
is enonugh to supply him with a reason why, in wor- 
king oat his own personal salvation, he should do it 
with fear, and with, watchfulness, and with much 
trembling. 

But we are now upon the ground of a higher ana* 
more delicate conscientiousness* than is generally t» 
be met with. Whereas, our object, at present, is te 
expose certain of the grosser offences which abound 
in society, and which spread a most dangerous and 
ensnaring influence among the individuals who com- 
pose it. To this we have been insensibly led, by the 
topics of that discourse which we addressed to yon oa 
a former occasion ; and when it fell in our way 4a 
animadvert on the magnitude of that man's gvjfo 
who, either by bis example, or his connivance, or his 
direct and formal tuition, can speed the entrance of 
the yet unpractised young on a career of dissipation. 
And whether be be a parent, who, trenched in this 
world's maxims, can,' without a struggle, and with- 
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oat a sigh, leave his helpless offspring to take their 
random and unprotected way through this world's 
conformities ; or whether he be one of those seniors 
hr depravity, who can cheer on his more youthful 
companion to a surrender of all those scruples, and 
all those delicacies, which have hitherto adorned 
him ; or whether he be a more aged citizen, who, 
having run the wonted course of intemperance, can 
cast an approving eye on the corruption throughout 
all its "stages, and give a tenfold force to all its 
allurements, by setting up the authority of grave and 
reformed manhood upon its side ; in each of these 
characters do we see an offence that is pregnant' with 
deadliest mischief to the principles of the rising 
generation : and while we are told by our text, that, 
for such offences, there exists some deep and myste- 
rious necessity — insomuch, that it is impossible but 
that offences must come — yet let us not forget to urge 
on every one sharer in this work of moral contamina- 
tion, that never does the meek and gentle Saviour 
speak in terms more threatening or more reproachful, h. 
than when he speaks of the enormity of such mis con-' ' J 
duct. There cannot, in truth, be a grosser outrage 
committed on the order of God's administration, than 
that which he is in the habit of inflipting. There 
caVinot, surely, be a directer act of rebellion, than 
that which multiplies the adherents of its own caudft, 
and which swells the hosts of the rebellious. There 
cannot be made to rest a feller condemnation on the 
| head of iniquity, than that which is sealed by the 
* blood of its own victims, and its own proselytes. 
Nor should we wonder when that is said of such an 
j agent for iniquity which is said of the betrayer <A ow 
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Lord. It vera better for htm that bo .had not beeu 
ben. . It were better for him, new that he is born, 
coidd he be committed back again to deep annihila- 
tion. Bather than that be should offend one of these 
fyttle ones, it wore better for him that a millstone 
«ere' hanged about his neck, and he wore cast into 
tj»aea. . *:. > „.,.;, 

. This ia one caae of such offences as are adverted 
to in the text. Another and still mora saccule is be^ 
ginning, we understand, to be exemplified in oar Mm. '- 
- city, though it has not attained to the height ,«r to/ 
the frequency at which it ocean In a neighboring 
metropolis. We allude to the doing of weefe-dgfc 
business upon the Sabbath. We allude to thai ^fa- 
ience which is rudely offered'to the feelings ^wtj^a] 
associations ofsacredness, by those exactnms thai a» 
ungodly master lays at times on his youthful depend- 
ents—when those hours which they wont to spend 
in church, they are called upon to spend in the count- ' 
ing-bonse — when that day, which ought to be a day 
of piety, is turned into a day of posting and of pen- 
manship — when the rules of the decalogue are set 
aside, and utterly superseded by the rules of the 
great trading establishment ; and every thing is made 
to v give way to the hurrying emergency of orders, 
and clearances, and the demands of instant corns* 
pwndence. Such is the magnitude of this stumbling. 
block, that many is the young man who baa hen 
fallen to rise no mora — that, at this point of depar- 
ture, he has so widened his distance from God, 
as nexer, in fact, to return to him— that, In this 
distressing contest between principle and necessity, 
the nnal blow has been given to his religious prineU 
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plei— that the master whom he serves, and under 
whom he earns his provision for time, has here 
wrested the whole interest of his eternity away from 
him — that, from this moment, there gathers upon his 
soul the complexion of a hardier and more determined 
impiety — and conscience once stifled now speaks to 
him with a feebler voice — and the world obtains a 
firmer lodgement in his heart — and, renouncing all 
his original tenderness about Sabbath, and Sabbath 
employments, he can now, with the thorough uncon- 
cern of a fixed and familiarised proselyte, keep equal 
pace hy his fellows throughout every scene of prof- 
anation — and be who wont to tremble and recoil from 
the freedoms of iircligion with the sensibility of a 
little one, may soon become the most daringly 
rebellious of them all — and that Sabbath which he 
has now learned, at one time, to give to business, he, 
at another, gives to unhallowed enjoyments — and it 
is turned into a day of visits and excursions, given 
up to pleasure, and enlivened by all the mirth and 
extravagance of holiday — and, when sacrament ia 
proclaimed from the city pulpits, he, the apt, the well 
trained disciple of his corrupt and corrupting supe- 
rior, is the readiest to plan the amusements of the 
coming opportunity, and among the very foremost in 
the ranks of emigration — and thuugh he may look 
back, at times, to the Sabbath of bis father's pious 
house, yet the retrospect is always becoming dimmer, 
and at length it ceases to disturb him — and thus the 
alienation widens every year, till, wholly given over 
to impiety, he lives without God in the world. 

And were we asked to state the dimensions of that 
iniquity which stalks regardlessly, and at large, over 
vol. ijj, 14* 
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thM*tin*f yottftfri prtociplc * w ere We asked toft* 
a place in tfcn catalogue of guilt (br » dime, fee 
atrarity of which is only equalled, wo understand, *# 
Hi frequency— tarero wo called to characterise 'IM 
akaii who, so far from attempting one coonUi * ting 
itiftoence against the profligai^r of fas dependent!) 
tones* from the chair of authority qg which ho ittMk 
commandment, in the direct ffcce of a cominimdttetfl 
from God— the man who baa chartered impiety -H 
articles of agreement, and has rested himself with** 
property in that time which only belongs to the ImM 
of the Sabbath— Were wo asked to look to the HUB! 
who could thus overbear the lasf remnants of ren#Mfr 
in a struggling and unpractised bosom, and gUtter'li 
all the ensiggs of a prosperity that is reared on tin 
Tiolated consciences of those who are beneath bins-^* 
O ! were the question put, to whom shall we liken 
such a man ? or what is the likeness to which we can 
compare him ? we would say, that the guilt of him 
who trafficked on the highway, or trafficked on that 
* outraged coast, from whose weeping families children 
were inseparably torn, was far oiitmeasured by the 
giiilt vehicli cou!<h thus frustrate a. father's fondest 
prayers, and trample under foot the hopes and the 
N preparations of eternity. 

There is another way whereby in the employ ol 
a careless and unprincipled master, it is impossible 
but that offences must come. You know just as. well 
as we do, that there are chicaneries in business; and, 
so long as we forbear stating the precise ettentoi 
them, there is not an individual among yojj^wbo has 
a title to construe the assertion into an affronting 
charge of criminality against himself* But ybo 
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surely know as well as we, that the mercantile pro. 
Cession, conducted, as it often is, with the purest 
integrity, and laying no resistless necessity what- 
ever for the surrender of principle on any of its mem- 
bers j and dignified by some of the noblest exhibi- 
tions of untainted honor, and devoted friendship, 
and magnificent generosity, that hare ever been 
recorded of our nature ; — you know «s well as wc, 
that it was utterly extravagant, and in the face of all 
observation, to affirm, that each, and every one of 
its numerous competitors, stood clearly and totally 
exempted from the sins of an undue selfishness. 
And, accordingly, there are certain commodious 
falsehoods occasionally practised in this department 
of human affairs. There are, for example, certain 
dexterous and gainful evasions, whereby the prayers 
of tribute arc enabled, at times, to make their escape 
from the eagle eye of the exactors of tribute. There 
are even certain contests of ingenuity between indi- 
vidual traders, where in the higgling of a very keen 
and anxious negociation, each of them is tempted in 
talking of offers and prices, and the reports of fluc- 
tuations in home and foreign markets, to say the 
things which are not. You must assuredly know, 
that these, and such as these, then, have introduced 
a certain quantity of what may be called shuffling, 
into the communications of the trading world — inso- 
much, that the simplicity of yea, yea, and nay, nay, 
is in some degree exploded ; there is a kind of 
understood toleration established for certain modes 
of expression, which could not, we are much afraid, 
stand the rigid scrutiny of the great day ; and there 
is an abatement of confidence between man and man, 
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ilfrlwg» we doght, jwch a proportionate jb»tome»t 
if troth, as goes to extend «ost fetrfoQy tW qo M s p 
«atb* Aat if die to ill liars, who shall frwJNPr 

' fort In the lake that burnetii with ire and brimatsufr 
Afti wkb can compute the effect of all this oafif 
ywftf Md yist nnpractieed observer ? Who 4*P» .jftat 
•*» that.it amt so to reduce the tage of Ma priptfr 
flea | and to involve him in many a4dicatejtn^||r 

, fcetme* tbrmondity he has leaned from hie oqft** 
ebbm* and the morality he aeea inthe conntiag-JMpptf 
a*d to obliterate, labia mind, the distinctions betwef* 
right and wrong j and, at length, to reconriki fit 
conscience to a sin, which, like every other* i^mtf 
ftp wrath hud the .cone of God ; and to make' J4ft' 
tamper with a direct commandment, in such* waft 

» aa that falsehoods and frauds might be nothing *pf» 
ia i hie estimation, than the peccadilloes of au innfe 
' cent compliance with the current practices and nib* 
ralities of the world ? Here then is a point, at which 
the way of those who conform to this world, diverges 
from the way of those peculiar people who are re- 
deemed from all iniquity, and are thoroughly fuj> 
nished unto all good works. Here is a grievous 
occasion to falL Here is a competition between the 
service of God and the service of Mammon* : Here 
it the exhibition of another offence, and the bringing 
forward of another temptation, to those who are t ea~ 
taring on the business of the world, little adverted 
to, we fear, by those who live in utter careleseueat 
of their own souls, and never spend a thought o* a 
flgh about the immortality of others— -but most dip* 
tinctly singled out by the text as a crime of foremost 
Magnitude tatheeyeof Him who judgeth righteously. 
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And before we quit the subject of such offences as 
take place in ordinary trade, let us just advert to 
one exam pits of it— not so much for the frequency of 
its occurrence, as for the way that it stands connected 
in principle with a very general, and, we believe, a 
rery mischievous offence, tltat takes place in domes- 
tic society. It is neither, you will observe, the 
avarice nor the selfishness of our nature, which forms 
the only obstruction in the way of one man dealing 
plainly with another. There is another obstruction, 
founded on a far more pleasing; and amiable princi- 
ple — even on that delicacy of feeling, in virtue of 
which, one man cannot bear to wound or to mortify 
mother. It would require, for instance, a very rare, 
and, certainly, not a very enviable degree of hardi- 
hood, to tell another, without pain, that you did not 
think dim worthy of being trusted. And yet, in the 
doings of merchandise, this is the very trial of 
ilelicacy which sometimes offers itself. The man 
with whom you stand committed to as great an 
extent as you count to be. adviseable, would like, 
perhaps, to try your confidence in him, and his own 
credit, with you, a little farther ; and he comes back 
apon you with a fresh order ; and you secretly have 
no desire to link any more of your property with his 
speculation; and the difficulty is bow to get the 
application in question disposed of; and you feel 
that by far the pleasantest way, to all the parties 
concerned, would be, to make him believe that you 
refuse the application not because you will not com- 
ply, but because you cannot— I'm- that you have no 
more of the article he wants from you upon hand, 
and it would only be putting your own wra\ V» 
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fcaaiunl,4id^ou personally and by" yourself make 
this communication : bttt you select, perhaps, as til 
#■*. of ttW agent or undoing of yo»r «*# 
Mslimeat, who knows it to be false ; and to avoid t|i 
s or e n e ss of a personal encounter with the man wh#fl| 
yen are to Msappoiat* you devolve the whole bi 
of this lying apology upon others j* and thus dp 
otuttnue to shift this oppressive burden away 
yw-«r, in other words/ to save yooritoh deli 
•yon count not, and yon care not, about an< 
damnation. 

Now, what we call upon you to mark, is the 
identity of principle between this case of 
brother to offtad, and another case which 
Wis hare beard, to a very great extent atooag' 
most genteel and opulent of our city families/ 
this case, you put a lie into the mouth of a. depend* 
and that, for the purpose of protecting your substariel 
from such an application as might expose it to has 
and or diminution. In the second case, you put ij 
lie into the: mouth of a dependent, and that, for fljl 
purpose of protecting your time from such an eijj 
attachment as you would not feel to be convenient^ 
agreeable: And, in both cases, you are led to holi 
out this offence by a certain delicacy of temperament 
in virtue of which, you can neither give a mil 
plainly to understand, that you are not willing £ 
trust him, nor can you give him to Understand tjfei 
you count his company to be an interruption. Bait 
in both the one and the other example, look to tfa 
Utile account that is made of a brother's , or oS/i 
Bister's eternity j behold the guilty task that is thai 
unmercifully laid upon one who ie shortly to appsal 
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before Hie judgment-scat of Christ; think of the 
entanglement which is thus made to beset the path of 
a creature who is imperishable. That, at the shrine 
of Mammon, such a bloody sacrifice should be ren- 
dered by some of his unrelenting votaries, is not to 
be wondered at ; but that the shrine of elegance and 
fashion should be bathed in blood—that soft and 
sentimental ladyship should put forth her hand to 
inch an enormity — that she who can sigh so gently, 
and shed her graceful tear over the sufferings of 
others, should thus be accessary to the second and 
more awful death of her own domestics— that one 
vho looks the mildest and the loveliest of human 
kings, should exact obedience to a mandate which 
carries wrath, and tribulation, and anguish, in its 
train — O! how it should confirm every Christian in 
bis defiance to the authority of fashion, and lead him 
to spurn at all its folly, and at all its worthlessness. 
And it is quite in vain to say, -that the -servant 
nhom you thus employ as the deputy of your false- 
bod, can possibly execute the commission without 
the conscience being at all tainted or defiled by it; 
liiat a simple cottage maid can so sophisticate the 
Salter, as, without any violence to -her original 
principles, to utter the language of what she assur- 
■■Jlv knows to be a downright lie ; that she, humble 
led untutored soul, can sustain no injury when thus 
tade to tamper with the plain English of these 
realms; that she can at all satisfy herself, how, by 
lie prescribed utterance of « not at home," she is 
nt pronouncing such words as are substantially 
mtrue, but merely using them in another and per- 
tatly understood meaning — and which, accoT4Vftg 
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«e their ■niew translate, dewtejfeat the pi 
ef #h«wi aha far thus speaking, instead of being * 
fro* bea^is secretly lurking in one of tb* 
eeeuraand intfasateef its receptacles. Total 
t» darken Mi traasform this piece of cast** 
yea wttH and Work up yotr own minde fata 
psecsahlc convict*** tbat it fa dl right, ant 
AriaM be. ftut be very certain, that wfa* 
mh&AwvMm of your domestic i? not already 
teroWn, there fas at least, one beeom within i 
£#a hare raised a war of doabto and* diflea3 
and where, if the victory be on your aide, it wi 
as the aide <of him who fa the great enemy of t 
aon sness * There fa, at least, one person aloQ 
Hae of tfceonteyaace of deceit, whocondod 
herself hi that which she alloweth $ who, irithf 
gnage of Paul, esteeming the practice to be unc 
to her will it be unclean ; who will perform hoi 
with the offence of her own conscience, and to w 
therefore, it will indeed be evil : who cannot « 
obedience in this matter to her earthly superioi 
by an act, in which she does not stand clear 
unconscious of guilt before God ; -and with w 
therefore, the sad consequence of what we can 
nothing else than a barbaaous combination agi 
the principles and the prospects of the lower or 
is — that as she has not cleaved fully unto the 1 
and has not kept by the service of the one ma 
and has not forsaken all at His bidding, she ci 
be the disciple of Christ. 
■ ' The aphorism, that he who offendetb in one j 
ft guilty of all, tells us something more than oi 
Way in Which God adjudges condemnation fa 
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disobedient. It also tells;** of tb* way hi wbieh on? 
indi vid i;a! act of sinfulness operates upon «V moral 
nature. It is altogether Ml eironeomVTtew of the 
commandments, to look npoK them u n many ok- 
-erv antes to wliich we am booad by u many diatinet 
and independent ties of obligation— inaomach, that 
ihe transgression of one of. them may bo troafht 
about by the dissolution of one separate tie, and may 
leave all the others, with ai entire a constraining 
influence and authority as before. The troth b, that 
the commandments ought rather to be looked apon 
as branching out from one great and general tie of 
obligation : and that there is no mcb thing as loos- 
ening the bald of one of them upon the conscience, 
bat by the unfastening of that tie which binda them 
all upon the conscience. So that if one member Id 
the system of practical rlgfateoasness be made to 
suffer, all the other members suffer along with it j 
and if one decision of the moral sense be thwarted, 
the organ of the moral sense is permanently impair- 
ed, and a leaven of iniquity infused into all its other 
decisions ; and if one suggestion of this inward mon- 
itor he stifled, a general shock is given to his author- » 
ity over the whole man; and if one of the least 
commandments of the law is left unfulfilled, the law 
itself is brought down from its rightful ascendency j 
and thus it is, that one act of disobedience may be 
the commencement and the' token of a systematic 
universal rebelliousness of the heart against God. 
It is this which gives such a wide-wasting malignity 
to each of the separate offences on which we*have 
now expatiated. It is this which so multiplies the 
means and the possibilities of corruption v\\ \V» 
vol.. Mil. 15 
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world. It is thus that, at every one point in the in- 
tercourse of human society, there may be struck out 
a fountain of poisonous emanation on all who ap- 
proach it ; and think not, therefore, that under each 
of the examples we have given, we were only con- 
tending for the preservation of one single feature in 
the character of him who stands exposed to this 
world's offences. We felt it; in fact, to be a contest 
for his eternity ; and that the case involved in it his 
general condition with God ; and that he who leads 
the young into a course of dissipation— or that he 
who tampers with their impressions of Sabbath sa- 
credness — or that he who, either in the walks of 
business, or in the services of the family, maker 
them the agents of deceitfulness — or that he, in 
short, who tempts them to transgress in any one 
thing, has, in fact, poured such a pervading taint 
into their moral constitution, as to spoil or corrupt 
them in all things : and that thus, upon one solitary 
occasion, or by the exhibition of one particular of- 
fence, a mischief may be done equivalent to the total 
destruction of a human soul, or to the blotting out of 
its prospects for immortality. 

And let us just ask a master or a mistress, who 
can thus make free with the moral principle of their 
servants in one instance, how they can look for pure 
or correct principle from them in other instances ? 
What right have they to complain of unfaithfulness 
against themselves, who have deliberately seduced 
another into a habit of unfaithfulness against God ? 
Are they so utterly unskilled in the mysteries of our 
nature, as'not to perceive, that if a man gather har- 
dihood enough to break the Sabbath in opposition to 
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his own conscience, this very hardihood will avail 
him to the breaking of other obligations ? — that he 
whom, for their advantage, they have so exercised, 
IB to fill his conscience with offence towards his God, 
will not scruple, for his own advantage, so to exer- 
cise himself, as to fill his conscience with offence 
towards his master ? — that the servant whom you 
have taught to lie, has gotten such rudiments of ed- 
ucation at, your hand, as that, without any further 
help, he can now teach himself to purloin ?— and yet 
nothing more frequent than loud and angry com- 
plainings against the treachery of servants ; as if, in 
the general wreck of their other principles, a princi- 
|k of consideration for the good and interest of their 
employer-— and who, at the same time, has been 
their seducer — was to survive in all its power, and 
d its sensibility. It is just such a retribution as was 
to be looked for. It is a recoil upon their own heads 
of the mischief which they themselves have originated. 
It is the temporal part of the punishment which they 
have to hear for the sin of our text, but not the whole 
of it ; for better for them that both person and prop- 
erty were cast into the sea, than that they should 
' stand the reckoning of that day, when called to give 
an account of the souls that they have murdered, and 
the blood of so mighty a destruction is required at 
their hands. 

The evil against which we have just protested, is v 
an outrage of far greater enormity than tyrant or 
oppressor can inflict, in the prosecution of his worst 
designs against the political rights and liberties of 
the commonwealth. The very semblance of such 
designs will summon every patriot to his post ot <ta- 
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nervation ; and, from % thousand W9tch4ower* af 
alarm* will the out-cryof freedom in danger lie fafgri ; 
throughout the land. But there is a conspiracy of $ 

, far more malignant influence upon the desttaiee gf ' 
the species that is now going on j and which inrnnf 
to call forth no indignant spirit, and to bring no - 
generous exclamation along with it Throughout 
^1 the recesses of private and domestic history, thftr* 
is an ascendency of rank 'and station against whi<$ 
no stern . republican is ever heard to lift his votee-* 
thoiigh it be an ascendency so exercised, as to be ojf 
most noxious operation to the dearest hopes 4nd )*d 
• interests of humanity. There is a cruel coaMnftttp ; 
of the great against the majesty of the pepple^i^ 
mean the majesty ofLihe people's worth. Then in 
a haughty unconcern about an inheritance, which, by 
an unalienable right, should be theirs— we quefm 
their future and everlasting inheritance. There is 
a deadly invasion made on their rights— we moan 
their rights of conscience ; and, in this our land of 
boasted privileges, are the low trampled upon by the 
high— we mean trampled into all the degradation of 
guilt and of worthlessness. They are utterly bereft 
of that homage which ought to be rendered to the 
dignity of their immortal nature ; and to minister 
to the avarice of an imperious master, or to span 

^ " the sickly delicacy of the fashionables in our land, 
are the truth and the piety of our population, and all 
the virtues of their eternity, most unfeelingly pluck- 
ed away from them. It belongs to others to ight 
the battle of their privileges in time. But who that 
looks with a calculating eye on their duration that 
never end?, can repress an alarm of a higher order? 
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It belongs to others generously to struggle for the 
place and the adjustment of the lower orders in the , 
great vessel of the state. . But. sorely, the question 
of their place in eternity la of mightier concern than 
how they are to sit and be accommodated in that 
pathway vehicle which takes them to their everlasting 
habitations. I 

Christianity is, in one sense, the greatest ef all 
levellers. It looks to the elements, and not to the 
circumstantials of humanity j and regarding as 
altogether superficial and temporary the distinctions 
of this fleeting pilgrimage, it fastens on those points 
of assimilation which liken the king upon the throne 
to the very humblest of his subject population. They 
are alike in the nakedness of their birth. They are 
alike in the surencss oftheir decay. They are alike 
in the agonies of their dissolution. And after the 
one is tombed in sepulchral magnificence, and the 
other is laid in his sod-wrapt grave, are they most 
fearfully alike in the corruption to which they 
Boulder. But it is with the immortal nature of each 
tint Christianity has to do ; and, in both the one and 
the other, does it behold a nature alike forfeited by 
guilt, and alike capable of being restored by the 
grace of an offered salvation. And never do the 
pomp and the circumstance of externals appear mure 
humiliating, than when, looking on wards to the day of 
resurrection, we behold the sovereign standing with- 
out bis crown, and trembling, with the subject by his 
side at the bar of heaven's majesty. There the mas- 
ter and the servant will be brought to their reck- 
oning together ; and when the one is tried upon the 
guilt and the malignant influence of Wa %«Mtrt.\\\ 
roz. xxi. 15* 
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compa n i es - a nd is charged wittf the profane andL' 
careless habit of bis household establishment etfrjj 
is reminded how he kept both himself and his donia%v 
tics from the solemn ordinance— and is made 1*^ 
perceive the fearful extent of tip moral and spirit*^ 
mischief which he has wrought ss the irreUgioaf^ 
hpad of sn irreligious family— and how, among etheft; 
things be, under a system of fashionable bypocr^y* 
so tampered with another's principles as to defile hi*j 
conscience, and to destroy hip— O ! how 
dously will the little brief authority in which 
plays his fantastic tricks, turn to his own 
nation; for, than thjia abuse bis authority* it 
better for him thtt> a millstone vere hanged 
bis neck, and be were cast into the sea. 

And haw comes it, \vr ask, that any master is 
armed with a v - v t-v so destructive over the immortals 
who are - ■• >uvm \nm ? God has given him no such 
power: T —< has not given it to him. Therv 
is no law, e-'.iier human or divine* by which he can. 
enforce any order upon his servants to an act of 
falsehood, or to an act of impiety. Should any such 
act of authority be attempted on the part of the mas- 
ter, it should be followed up on the part of the servant 
by an act of disobedience. Should your master or 
mistress (id you say not at home, when you know" 
that they are at home, it is your duty to refusa 
compliance with such an order : and if it be asked, 
how can this matter be adjusted after such a violent 
and alarming innovation on the laws of fashionable 
intercourse, we answer, just by the simple substitu- 
Hon of truth for falsehood— just by prescribing the 
uttert^ce of, engaged, which is a fact, instead of tim 
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kbftMt4 r i^ is atie-jasfby 

1 jtftjg Mil principles of your servant to bo of higher 

|i#lpMt tfca* tholWde ^licoclw of yoor aaffcatnttnce 

ti|toit-lqr a hold and vigorous recurrence to the stm- 

|^^\if^it«^wt by determinedly doing what b 

ijflbfc ths<gb the example of a whole boot were 

jgHMy**^ an* by giving impulse to the current 

tfftfefcmfls, i*e» if happens to be moving in a proper 

It w Mieiu And here We are happy to say that fashion 

hfa ,of -late been making a capriciods and accidental - 

U**eJMrt •# the ride of principle— -and to be Mont, ,, 

a44:4peto'#*d manly, is now on the fair way to be 

fcjMsiishle end » temper of a homelier quality is 

hfgifilQg i.ta- infuse itself into ttitf laxuriousness, 

softi* effmimcy* and thcr palling and excessive 

TmtjjMmnrn M genteel society — and the staple' of 

enfttrated ihanners is improving . in firmness, and 

frankness, and honesty, and may, at length, by the 

aid of a principle of Christian rectitude, be so 

interwoven with the cardinal virtues, as to presents 

different texture altogether from the soft and the 

silken degeneracy of modern days. 

And that we may not appear the champions- of an 
insurrection against the authority of masters, let us 
farther say, that while it is the duty of clerk or 
apprentice to refuse the doing of week-day work on 
the Sabbath, and while it is the duty of servants to 
refuse the utterance of a prescribed falsehood, and 
while It is the duty of every dependent, in the service 
of hie master, to serve h|m only in the Lord — yet this 
very principle, tending as it may to a rare and occa- 
sional act of disobedience, is also the principle which 
renders every servant who adheres to \\ * 'ynfak 
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tNMOn of Idelitj, ud Attachment) and general n 
obedience. This hi tfcewav in which to obtain i* 
credit for hie refasal, sod to stamp upon it a noble' 
consistency. In this Way be will, oven to the mind ' 
of an ungodly master, make up for all his particular* * 
ttiea : and should be be wbai, if a Christian, ho will i 
be f tbould he be, at all times, the must alert is * 
service, and the meat patient of provocation, and taw 
■oat cordial in affection, and the most scrupul.iu*lfl" 
honest la the charge and custody of all that is c 
mitted to Una— *ben let the post or ilrudjr**"' 
he toib be humble an it may, the contrast between " 
lie iManneaa of bis offiee ;in<l t! ■ Jignity of hit 
character will ©8fy heighten the . evidence that is due * 
to principle, and make it more illustrious. His : 
•cruples may, at first, be the* topics of displeasure, 
and afterwards the topics of occasional levity ; but, ' 
in spite of . himself, will his employer be at length 
constrained to look upon them with respectful tolera- 
tion. The servant will be to the master a living 
epistle of Christ* and he may read there what he has ' 
not yet perceived in the letter of the New Testament. 
Be may read, in the person of his own domestic, the 
power and the truth of Christianity. He may posi- 
tively stand in awe of hie own hired servant — and, 
regarding hie bosom as a sanctuary of worth which It . 
were monstrous to violate, will he feel, when tempted 
to offer one command of impiety, that he cannot, that 
he dare not. 

And, before we con chide, let us, if possible, toy to 
rebuke the wealthy out of their unfeeling tndilbr- 
ence to the souls of the poor, by the example of the 
ftrttoar. Let thaw who look on the immortality of 
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the poor as beneath their concern, nsdj JqoJe onto 
Christ — to him who, for the sske of the Bear— t *f 
«s all, became poor himself, that we, tasmghnU 
poverty, might be made rich. Let tans* think hew 

the principle of all these offences which we nave bee* 
attempting to expose, is in the direct bee of that 
principle which prompted, at irst, end which eUV 
presides over, the whole of Hie gospel dispensation. 
Let them It-am a higher n verence for the eternity 
of those beneath them, by thinking of him, who, to 
purchase an inheritance for the poor, and to provide 
them with the blessings of a pi cached gospeL. unrobe* 
him of all his greatness; and lleneended himself in. 
the lot and the labors - f p— •- rtyj.'jnvl toiled* to the 
beginning of his public n.inistry'at the werk of * 
carpenter; and submitted to ill the horrors of a doaik' 
which was aggravated by the burden of a vnrldfl 
atonement and made inconceivably severe by their 
being infused into it all the bitter of expiation. 
Think, think, when some petty design of avarice or 
vanity would lead you to forget the imperishable 
souls of those who are beneath you, that you are 
I setting yourselves in diametric opposition to that 
' which lieth nearest to the heart of the Saviour ; that 
you are countervailing the whole tendency of his 

I redemption ; that you are thwarting the very object 
of that enterprise for which all heaven is represented 
as in motion — and angels are with wonder looking on 
— and God tbe Father laid an appointment on the Son 
j of bis love — and he, the august personage in whom 
the magnificent train of prophecy, from the beginning 
ef the world, has its theme and its fulfilment, at 
| length came amongst as, in shrouded majesty, an& 
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via tod to the crow, like a Iamb fur the slaughter, 
and bowed fait' head in agony, and gave up the ghost. 

And hen let ns address one word more to the „ 
masters and mlstreaset; of families. By adopting the 
reformationB to which we have been urging yon, you 
Hay do good to the cause of Christianity, and yet nut . 
'advance, hyn single b&ir-breadth, the Christianity of 
your own Bonis. It is not by this one reformatio^ 
or, indeed, by any given number of reformations, 
that yon are saved. It is by believing in Christ that 
men are saved.; • Ton may escape, it is sure, a higher 
; degree of punishment, but you will not escape dam- j 
■ation. Ton ma"! "do good to the souls of yonn 
servants, by a rigid observance of the lesson of this 
day. Bat we seek the good of your own souls, also, 
and we pronounce upon them that they are in a state 
of death, till one great act be performed, and one act, 
too, which does not consist of any number of par- 
ticular acts, of particular reformations. What shall 
I do to be Baved ? Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and thou shall be saved. And he who believcth not, > 
the wrath of God abideth on him. Do this, if yon 
want to make the great and important transition for 
yourselves. Do this if you want your own name to 
be blotted out of the book of condemnation. If you 
seek to have your own persons justified before God, 
submit to the righteousness of God — even that right- ■ 
eousness which is through the faith of Christ, and 
is unto all and upon all who believe. This is the ' 
turning point of your acceptance with the Lawgiver. [ 
And at this step, also, in the history of your sonts, .. 
will there be applied to yon a power of motive, and - 
will you be endowed with an obedient sensibility to 
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luence of motive, which will ma 
; point of ft new heart and a new < 
rticular reformation that we hare 
will be one of a crowd of other 
andt in the spirit of him who pic 
', but gave up his life for others, 
all the desires of selfishness and v: 
Dt merely to your own things, but a 
of others. 
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Ifl bay* made gold my hope, or hare said to the foe a*lo\T)iaB artajy 
aoiiSdeaeet If Irejoieed became my wealth vat great* »■* HlP 1 

, k m>i»ktodb^fOtte«imiArIfIbelM5ldtheim ▼heoit*med,T)hl4 
monwalkmfm totgttiMaYt and my he*n1»tihb«ene»0retiyea«1eaV 
army mouth hath Umed my band; thb amp ware aft kdaaifr m ha 
*QBiahedbyth*jt*dge; forlahooJd have deaiedthc God timtia 



What is worthy of remark in this passage is, that 5 
a certain affection only known among the votarfafe - 
of Paganism, should be classed under the same char* Jg 
acter and have the same condemnation with an afffec r g 
tion, not only known, but allowed, nay cherished i 
into habitual supremacy, all over Christendom. How . - 
universal is it among those who are in pursuit of £ 
wealth, to make gold their hope, and among those J 
who are in possession of wealth, to make fine gold 
their confidence 1 Tet we are here told that this is 
virtually as complete a renunciation of God as to 
practise some of the worst charms of idolatry. And 
it might perhaps serve to unsettle the vanity of those 
who, unsuspicious of the disease that is in their hearts, 
are wholly given over to this world, and wholly with- 
out alarm in their anticipations of another,— could 
we convince them that the most reigning and resist- 
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*s desire by which they are actuated, stamps the 
me perversity on them, in the sight of God, as he 
es to be in those who are worshippers of the sun In 
« firmament, or are offering incense to tbc moon, 
i the queen of heaven. 

We recoil from an idolater, as from one who labors 
nder a great moral derangement, in suffering bis 
>gards to be carried away from the true God to an 
lot. But, is it not just the same derangement, on 
ie part of man, that lie should love any created 
odd, and in the enjoyment of it lose sight of the 
Ireator — that he should delight himself with the 
ae and the possession of a gift, and be unaffected by 
»e circumstance of its having been put into his hands 
y a giver — that, thoroughly absorbed with the pres- 
nt and the sensible gratification, there shsuld be no 
oom left for the movements of duty or regard to the 
teing who furnished him with the materials, and en* 
owed him with the organs, of every gratification,— 
hat he should thus lavish all bis desires on the 
urrounding materialism, and fetch from it all his 
eligbts, while the thought of him who formed it is 
abitually absent from his heart — that, in the play 
f those attractions that subsist between him and 
he various objects in the neighbourhood of his per- 
on, there should'be the same want of reference to 
rod, as there is in the play of those attractions which 
ubsist between a piece of unconscious matter and 
he other matter that is around it — that all the inllu- 
nces which operate upon the human will should 
manate from so many various points in the mechan- 
y& of, what is formed, but that no practical or 
■pendant influence should come down upon it from 
vol. m. 16 
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fee presiding and the preserving Deity ? Wby 9 ^tf 
such be man, he could not be otherwise, though tbate 
were no Deity. The part he sustains in the woitf 
it the Tery same that it would have been had' tW 
world sprung into being of itself, or without "sfe 
originating mind had maintained its being from 
Mernity. He just puts forth the evolutions of trttf 
own nature, as one of the component individuals hr i 
Vast independent system of nature, made up of mwf 
parts and many individuals. In hungering fbr %htil 
is agreeable to his senses, or rfcoiling from whit 
is bitter or unsuitable to them, be does so Wttbttiift 
thibkiitg of God, or borrowing any impulse tfcltil 
own will from any thing he knows or believes to fi 
the will of God. Religion has just ft* little to tf 
with those daily movements of his which are "volaft* 
tary, as it has to do with the growth of bis body,. 
which is involuntary ; or, as it has to do, in other 
words, with the progress and the phenomena of veg- 
etation. With a mind that ought to know God, and 
a conscience that ought to award to htm the supreme 
jurisdiction, he lives as effectually without bun a* if 
he had no mind and no conscience ; and, bating a few 
transient visitations of thought, and a few regular- 
ities of outward and mechanical observation, do we 
behold man running, and willing, and preparing, and 
enjoy ing, just as if there was no other portion than 
the creature— just as if the world, and its visible 
elements, formed the all with which he had to do. 

I wish to impress upon you the distinction that 
there is between the love of money, and the love of 
what money purchases. Either of these affections 
may equally displace God from the heart.* "But 
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there is a malignity and an inveteracy of atheism in 
the. former which docs not belong to the latter, and 
in virtue of which it may be seen that the love of 
money is, indeed, the root uf all evil. 

When wo indulge the love of that wliich 19 pur- 
chased by money, the materials of gratification and 
the organs of gratification are present with each 
other — just as in the enjoyments of the inferior 
animals* and just as in all the simple and immediate 
enjoyments of man ; such as the tasting of food, or 
the smelling of a flower. There is an adaptation of 
the senses to certain external objects, and there is a 
pleasure arising out uf that adaptation, and it is a 
pleasure which may be felt by man, along with a 
right and a full incision of godliness. The primitive 
Christians, for example, ate their meat with glad- 
ness and singleness of heart, praising God. But, in 
the case of every unconverted man, the pleasure has 
no such accompaniment. He carries in his heart no 
recognition of that hand, by the opening of which it 
is, that the means and the materials of enjoyment are 
placed within his reach. The matter of the enjoy- 
ment is all with which he is conversant. The Author 
of the enjoyment is unheeded. The avidity with 
which he rushes onward to any of the direct gratifi- 
cations of nature, bears a resemblance to the avidity 
with which one of the lower creation rushes to its 
food, or to its water, or to the open field, where it 
gambols in all the wantonness of freedom, and finds 
a high-breathed joy in the very strength and velocity , 
of its movements. And the atheism' of the former, 
who |n> a mind for the sense and knowledge of his 
Cmfeuv is often as entire as the atheism uf \Ya VaX- 
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ter, who has it not. Man, who ought to look to the 
primary cause, of all bis blessings, because he is ca- 
pable of seeing thus far, is often as blind to God, in 
the midst of enjoyment, as the animal who is not ca- 
pable of seeing him. He can trace the stream to its 
fountain ; but still he drinks of the stream with as 
much greediness of pleasure, and as little recognition 
of its source, as the animal beneath him. In other 
words, his atheism, while tasting the bounties of 
ProTidence, is just as complete, as is the atheism of 
the inferior animals. B ut theirs proceeds from their 
incapacity of knowing God. His proceeds from his 
not liking to retain God in his knowledge. He may 
come under the power of godliness, if he would* But 
he chooses rather that the power of sensuality should 
lord it over him, and his whole man is engrossed 
with the objects of sensuality. 

But a man differs from an animal in being some- 
thing more than a sensitive being. He is also a 

. reflective being. He has the power of thought, and 
inference, and anticipation, to signalize him above 
the beasts of the field, or of the forest ; and yet will 
it be found, in the case of every natural man, that 
the exercise of those powers, so far from having car- 
ried him nearer, has only widened his departure from 
God, and given a more deliberate and wilful char- 
acter to his atheism, than if he had been without 
them altogether. 

In virtue of the powers of mind which belong to 
him, he can carry his thoughts beyond the present 
desires and the present gratification. He can calcu- 
late on the visitations of future desire, and on the 

means of its 1 gratification. He CNUMri. wAj fellow 



jut the impulse of hunger that is no 
be can look onwards to the successive 
impulses of hunger which await him, ne can 

devise expedients for relieving it. Ou ;reat 

stream of supply, which comes direct irom n< n 
to earth, for the sustenance of all its living genera- 
tions, lie can draw off and appropriate a separate rill 
of conveyance, and direr!, it into a reservoir for 
himself. He can enlarge the capacity, or he can 
strengthen the emba ikments of this jrvnir. 
doing the one,- he s iirineuts his p, n 

common tide of weal which circulate: cuo 

world, and by doing le other, ho augments ina 
curity for holding v perpetual possession. j 

animal who drinks out of the stream thinks 
whence it issues. I man thinks of the reservoir 
which yields to him portion of it. And he looks 
no further. He thinks not that to fill it, there must 
be a great and original fountain, out of which there 
issnetb a mighty flood of abundance for the purpose 
of distribution among; all the tribes and families of 
th* world. He stops short at the secondary and 
artificial fabric which he himself hath- formed, and 
oat «f which, as from a spring, he draws his own pe- 
culiar .-enjoyments ; and never thinks either of bis 
«wn peeetiar supply flactuating with the variations 
•f the primary spring, or of connecting these varia- 
tions with the will of the great but unseen director 
of all things. It is true, that if this main and origin- 
ating fountain be, at any time, less copious in its 
emission, he will have less to draw from it to his own 
reservoir ; and in that very proportion will his share 
of,tit**beiHitiea of Providence be reduced. But still " 
ror.. in. 16* 
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it is to the well, or receptacle, ofhbowA striking 
out that he looks, .as hie main security for the Ttttlf 
of nature 9 * wants, Mf the abundant supply of :mk» 
tare's enjoyments. It fc> upon Me own work that to: 
depends in-thi» matter, and not on the work or the* 
wHlof him who is the Author of nature $ wh+givetk 
rafar -from heaven and fruHfuF seasons, and tHatfe* 
every heart wkh food and gladness. And than it W* 
that the reason of many and the retrospective power 

^ of man, still fail to carry him* by an ascending pr*» * 
cess to the First Cause. He stops at the instruments 
cause, which, by his own wisdom Jind his own pbwnf > 
he has put into operation* In a word, the man 9 * «»*>• 
derstandtng is over-run with atheism, as well as U* 
desires* The intellectual as weH as the seatfttati* 
part oMris con stitution seems to be infected with Hl 
When, like the instinctive and unreflecting animal, 
he engages in the act of direct enjoyment, he is like 
it, too, in its atheism. When he rises above the an- 
imal, and, in the exercise of his higher and larger 
faculties, he engages in the act^df providing for -en* 
joyment, he still earries his atheism along with him. 
A sum of money is, in all: its functions, equivalent* 
to such a reservoir. Take one year with another, 
and the annual consumption 1 of the world fcaimot 
exceed the- annual produce which issues from, the 
storehouse of him who is the great and the bountiful 
Provider of all its families. The money that is in 
any man's possession represents the share which he 
can appropriate to himself of this produce. If it bo 

- a large sum, it is like a capacious reservoir on the 
bank of the river of abundance. If it be laid onto* 
firm and stable securities, still it is like 4'lnfchr 
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embanked reservoir. The man who toils to increase 
his money is like a man who toils to enlarge the 
capacity of bis reservoir. The man who suspects a 
taw in his securities, or who apprehends, in the 
report of failures and fluctuations, thai his money is 
all to flow away from him, is like a man who appre- 
hends a flaw in the embankments of his reservoir. 
Meanwhile, in all the care that is thus expended, 
either on tbe money or on the magazine, the origi- 
nating source, out of which there is imparled to the 
one all its real worth, or there is imparted to the 
other all its real fulness, is scarcely ever thought of. 
Let God tarn the earth into a barren desert, and the 
money ceases to be convertible to any purpose of 
enjoyment j or let him lock up that magazine «f 
great and general supply, out of which he showers 
abundance among our habitations, and all the subor* 
Jinatc magazines formed beside the wanted stream 
.if liberality, would remain empty. But all this is 
forgotten by the vast majority of our im thoughtful 
and unreflecting species. The patience of God is 
still unexhausted ; and the seasons still roll in kindly 
succession over the heads of an ungrateful genera- 
tion ; and that period, when the machinery of our 
present system shall stop and be taken to pieces has 
not yet arrived ; and that Spirit,, who will uot always 
strife with the children of men, is still prolonging 
his experiment on the powers and the perversities of 
Mr moral nature ; and still suspending the edict of 
ttssolotion, by which this earth and these heavens 
ire- at length to pass away. So- that the sun still 
I us j and tbe clouds still drop upon us j 
k sUll puts forth tbe bloon awl the btanfti . 
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of its luxuriance ; and all the ministers of heaven*! 
liberality still walk their annual round, and scatter ' 
plenty over the face of an alienated world j and the 
whole of nature continues as smiling*in promise, and 
as sure in fulfilment, as in the days of our forefathers f 
and out of her large and universal granary is there, i 
in every returning year, as rich a conveyance of all- > 
ment as before, to the populous family in whose behalf ' ' 
it is opened. But it is the business of many among 
that population, each to erect his own separate gro- v 
nary, and to replenish it out of the general store, and : 
to feed himself and his dependents out of it And _ 
he is right in so doing. But he is not right in look- 
ing to his own peculiar receptacle, as if it were the ~\ 
first and the emanating fountain of all his enjoy- 
ments. He is not right in thus idolising the work 
of his own hands — awarding no glory and no confi- 
dence to him in whose hands is the key of that great 
storehouse, out of which every lesser storehouse of 
man derives its fulness. * He is not right, in laboring 
after the money which purchaseth all things, to avert 
the earnestness of bis regards from the Being who 
provides all things. He is not right, in thus build- 
ing his security on that which is subordinate, unheed- 
ing and unmindful of him who is supreme. It is not 
right, that silver, and gold, though unshaped into 
statuary, should still be doing, in this enlightened 
land, what the images of Paganism once did. It is 
not right, that they should thus supplant the defer- 
ence which is owing to the God and the governor of 
all things— or that each man amongst us should in 
the secret homage of trust and satisfaction which he 
renders to his bHIs, and hi* deposits* and his deeds 
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0$*$WJt *■* P°*f*»to»> endow the** Yftriots tie 
4lW^*itb the same moral ascendency over hit hearty 
f|^^ household gods of antiquity had over the 
Ifrlifrri-of antiquity— making them as effect nail j 
mm§ the place of the divinity, and dethrone the one 
HJMMweb of heaves aad earth from that pre-eminence 
flMftoat epd of affection that belongs to him. # 
v As who makes a. god of his pleasure, renders, to 
tMfriflnl the homage of his senses. He who makes 
-pcsgfcof Us wealth, renders to this idol the homage 
fftfeis mind $ and he, therefore, of the two, is the 
jppfi hopeless and determined idolater. The former 
j^gOsd^wto his idolatry, by the power of appetit* 
TTImJatfjr cultivates his with wilful and deliberate per* 
i? consecrates his very highest powers to Us 

$ embarks in it, not with the heat of passion* 
fea£jwitMfce coolness of steady **d calculating prin» 
tf ftet * JHH& gives up his reason and his time, and til 
the (acuities of his understanding, as well as all the 
desires of his heart, to the great object of a fortune in 
this world ; makes the acquirement of gain the settled 
aim, and the prosecution of that aim the settled habit 
of his existence ; sits the whole day long at the post 
of his ardent and unremitting devotions ; and, as he 
labors at the desk of his counting-house, has his soul 
just as effectually seduqed from the living God to an 
object distinct from him, and contrary to him, as if 
the ledger over which he was bending was a book of 
mystical characters, written in honor of some golden 
idol placed before him, and with a view to render 
this idol propitious to himself and to his family. 
Baal ,jfmd Moloch were not more substantially the 
gods ot rebellious Israel, than Mammon is tta $& %t 
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aP Us affections. To the fortune he has teanplyai 
i* rearing, for himself and hie descendants* he \pkf. 
cribee all th$ power and all the independent* jo£jt 
divinity. With the wealth he has gotton by tta cia* 
hands, does, he feel himself as independent oT$4& 
fs the Pagan does, who, happy in the tim^Lg/f^ 
tection of an image made with his own hand, Jtgfbe* 
m disturbance to his quiet, from any thought; of Ji* 
real hot the unknown Deity. His confidence is Jsa Mf 
treasurer and not in God. It is there thai hejjkgqs 
all bis safety and all his sufficiency. It is not oo^ 
Supreme Being, conceived in the light of a real f|)^ 
a personal agent, thmt he places his depcMto*cew^|£ 
is on a mute and material statue of his own prp#iQ& 
It is wealtb 9 which stands to him in the place of Gad 
—to which he awards the credit of all his enjoyments 
-—which he looks tons the emanating fountain* of aH - 
his present sufficiency— -from which be gathers bis " 
fondest expectations of all the bright and fancied 
blessedness that is yet before him— on which he rests 
as the firmest and stablest foundation of all that the 
heart can wish, or the eye can long after, both for 
himself and for his children. It matters not for him, 
that all his enjoyment comes from a primary foun- . 
tain, and that his wealth is only an intermediate 
reservoir. It matters, not to him, that, if God were 
to set a seal upon the upper storehouse in heaven, or 
to blast and to burn up all the fruitfulness of earth, he 
would reduce, to the worthlessness of dross, all the 
silver and the gold that abound in it Still the gold 
and the silver are his gods. His own fountain is 
between him and the fountain of original supply. 
Big wealth is between him anA God* Its various 



lodging places, whether in the bank, or . the 
of registration, nr in the depository < and 

title-deeds — these are the sanctuaries o -cret 

worship— these are the higliplaces or his i nn j 

and never did the devout Israelite look with more 
intentness towards Mount Zion, and with his face 
towards Jerusalem, than lie does to his wealth, as to 
the mountain and strong hold of his security. Nor 
could the Supreme be nore effectually deposed from 
the homage of trust and gratitude than he actually 
ts, though this wealth were recalled from its various 
investments; and tun d into one mass of gold ; and 
cast into a piece of m Iten statuary ; and enshrined 
on a pedestal, around I til touschnld might 
assemble, and make it of their family de- 

votions j and plied every hour of every day with all 
the fooleries of a senseless and degrading Paganism. 
It is thus, that God may keep up the charge of idol- 
atry against us, even after all its images have been 
overthrown. It is thus that dissuasives from idolatry 
are still addresssed, in the New Testament, to the 
pupils of a new and better dispensation ; that little 
children arc warned against idols ; and all of us are 
warned to flee from covetousness, which is idolatry. 

To look no further than to fortune as the dispenser 
of all the enjoyments which money can purchase, is 
to make that fortune stand in the place of God. It 
is to make sense shut out faith, and to rob the King 
eternal and invisible of that supremacy, to which all 
tte fcfesBingsof human existence, and all the varieties 
of bwnran condition, ought, In every instance, and in 
tvery particular, to be referred. But, aa we bare 
tfrea^jWmarkftd, tbelore of moneys one affection,. 
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and the love of what is purchased by money is anoth- •■ 
er. It was at first, we have no doubt, loved for the * 
sake of the good things which it enabled its possessor a 
to acquire. But whether, as the result of associa- ■ 
tions in the mind so rapid as to escape the notice of * 
•ur own consciousness^— or as the fruit of an infec- li 
tion running by sympathy among all men busily L 
engaged in the prosecution of wealthy as the supreme ■ 
good of their being— certain it is? that money, ori- | 
ginally pursued for the sake of other things, comqi 
at length to be prized for its own sake. And, per- ■ 
haps, there is no one circumstance which serves more = 
to liken the love of money to the most irrational of 
the heathen idolatries, than that it at length passes - 
into the love of money for itself;, and acquires a 
most enduring power over the human affections* 
separately altogether from the power of purchase 
and of command which belongs to it, over the proper 
and original objects of human desire. — The first 
thing which set man agoing in the pursuit of wealth, 
was that, through it, as an intervening medium, he 
found his, way to other enjoyments ; and it proves 
him, as we have observed, capable of a higher reach 
of anticipation than the beasts of the field, or the 
fowls of the air, that he is thus able to calculate, and 
to foresee, and to build up a provision for the wants 
of futurity. But, mark bow soon this boasted dis- 
tinction of his faculties is overthrown, and how near 
to each other lie the dignity and the debasement of 
the human understanding. If it evinced a loftier 
mind in man than in the inferior animals, that he 
invented money, and by the acquisition of it can both 
secure abundance for himself, and transmit this 
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Sundance to the future generations of bis family— 
fhat have we to offers in vindication of this intellec- 
ts! eminence, when we witness how soon it is, that 
jfce pursuit of. wealth ceases to be rational ?— How, 
iRstead of being pi osecuted as an instrument, either 
f?£ the purchase of ease, or the purchase of enjoy- 
jprtt both the ease and enjoyment of a whole life are 
ppdered up as sacrifices at its shrine ? — How, from 
jping sought after as a minister of gratification to 
typ appetites of nature, it at length brings nature 
iftto bondage, and robs her of all ber simple delights, 
*a4 pours the infusion of wormwood into the curren- 
of her feelings ? — making that man sad who ought 
be cheerful, and that man who ought to rejoice in 
Ms present abundance, filling him either with the 
Qlrtp of an ambition which never will be satisfied, or 
with the apprehensions of a distress which in all its 
lectured jand exaggerated evils, will never be reali- 
Kpl. And it is wonderful, it is passing wonderful, 
tfeat wealth, which derives all that is true and ster- 
ling in ha worth from its subserviency to other ad- 
jutages., should, apart from all thought about this 
ppbserviency, be made the object of such fervent and 
fetiguing devotion. Insomuch, that never did Indian 
ftprotee inflict upon himself a severer agony, at the 
footstool of his Paganism, than those devotees of 
wealth who, for its acquirement as their ultimate 
abject, will forego all the uses for which alone it is 
raluable— will give up all that is genuine or tranquil 
ill. the pleasures of life; and will pierce themselves 
through with many sorrows ; and will undergo all 
the fiercer 'tortures of the mind ; and, instead of 
employing what they have, to smooth their \ros&*g^ 
vox,!//. 17 
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tbtwighth* world, will, npott the haaardMi obi of 
adventure, tarn the whole 6f this paesage tote |r 
atorm-*-thae etatting wealth, from a servaitt matotf 
tad, who, in return for the homage that he obtefai 
from bis worshippers, exercises them, like liebobpatif 
Ms subjects of old, net with whips hot with jtofpteai 
~~with consuming anxiety, with never-Sated desh** 
with breeding apprehension, and He frtqueot 4js# 
ever-flitting spectres, and the endless jealousiei if 
competition with men a* intently devoted, and ai 
emulous of a high place in the temple of thulrsqm 
son idolatry , as themselves. And, without gtffaglft 
the higher exhibitions. of this propensity, in aVilir 
rage and in aU its restlessness, we have only to mask 
jta workings on the walk W even end etery-day Wtfc 
zenship; and there see, how, in the hearts even of 
its most common-place votaries, wealth is followed 
after, for its own sake ; how, unassociated with all 
for which reason pronounces it to be of estimation, 
bat, iii virtue of some mysterious and undefinable 
charm, operating not on any principle of the judg- 
ment, but on the utter perversity of judgment, money 
has come to be of higher account than all that is 
purchased by money, and has attained a rank co- 
ordinate with that which our Saviour assigns to the 
life and to the body of man, in being reckoned more 
than meat and more than raiment. Thus making 
that which is subordinate to be primary, and that 
which is primary subordinate ; transferring, by a 
kind of fascination, the affections away from wealth 
in uge, to wealth in idle and unemployed possession, 
— insomuch, that the most welcome intelligence you 
could give to the proprietor of many a snug deposit. 

4 • * 
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!**»■» place of Imam m*4 progressive accnmla- 
Mb wonid be, that be should never require any part 
0kM*£H *rot its tccmaulatioa bock again for the 
JUT)** of expenditure— and that, to the end of his 
MK «W7 »aw- yeer should witness another uniea- 
ffim limthia to the halk or the aggraadiiettent 
tftMftWafc And It would just heighten Ma cojoy- 
iMlMtf te be toM, with prophetic certainty, that 
fell frtews .of aadktarbed augmentation would go 
m Witt Ma children's children, to the list age of the 
dttUj that the economy of each ancceediag race of 
lanta would leave the sum with its interest 
the place of its sanctuary unviolatod $ 
mAjtitm ttoeugh a series of indefinite generation* 
ItHM llibfli IhgnHwrtfrever grow, and the lustre ever 
tfltaMs* of that household god 9 wblch be had erec 
fcHbMfts own senseless adoration* and Jbeqaeathed 
as an object of as senseless adoration to his family. 

We have the authority of that word which has been 
pronounced a discerner of the thoughts and intents 
»f the* heart, that it cannot have two masters, or that 
there is not room in it for two great anchascendant 
affections. The engrossing power of one such affec- 
tion in expressly affirmed of the love for Mammon or 
the love for money thus named and characterised as 
IB idol. Or, in other words, if the love of money be 
in the heart, the love of God is not there. If a man 
be trusting in uncertain riches, he is not trusting in 
the living God, who giveth us all things richly to 
enjoy. If his heart be set upon covetousness, it is 
let upon an object of idolatry. The true divinity is 
moved away from his place, and, worse than atheism, 
which would only leave it empty, has the love of 
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wealth raised another divinity *p<m Ills tWrDrte* li *8$ 
that covetousjtess offers a more daringand pdsNNt 
aggression on the right and territory of thei i gOtt t u Htf 
than even infidelity. The latter would onlfdlsMtttf 
the sanctuary of heaven j the farther WfcUld set ftp 'tit 
abomination in the midst of it It not o% tatfV 
God of lore and of confidence, which are h&'jpHlKfetf 
three, hut it transfers them to iin^therj! ; Atf* Mtti 
does the man who is proud in honor, bat, a^l*iii|<Ml 
time, proud and peering in ambitiort^fittte'dhirii 
Ihink, that, though acquitted in the eye of >ff*Ml 
Allows, there still remains an atrotity ofhtf ~^m|itf 
character, than even that of atheism, wfttbMriU&HR 
is chargeable. Let him juafc itefce an ***** tffjft 
mind, amid the labors of hfe >me«5ha^dte^^W* «i 
will find that the living God has noaseenderieytftfe|tf$ 
but that wealth just as niuch as if pertioniffedh liM 
life, and agency, and power, wields over him att'thfc 
ascendency of God. ' Where his treasure is, his ti&krt 
is also ; and, linking as he does his main hope with 
its increase, and his main fear with its flafctriatfen* 
and its failures, he has as effectually dethrone* tbte 
Supreme from his heart, and deified an usurper tn 
his room, as if fortune had been embodied into a 
goddess, and he were in the habit of repairing, *14h 
a crowd of other worshippers, to her temple. ' Bbe, 
in fact, is the dispenser of that which he chiefly prises 
in existence. A smile from her is worth all the 
promises of the Eternal, and her threateniojpfrown 
more dreadful to the imagination than all his terrors. 
And the disease is as near to universal as it is 
virulent. Wealth is the goddess whom all the world 
worsbippetb; There is many a city in onr*mplre> 
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if which, with u aye of apostolical discernment, it 
ftqy be aeop, that it ia almoat wholly given over to 
jM>l.ij. If a man look no higher than to hia money 
to^per.eqjoyaKflte, then money is hia god. It ia the 
JjMbrf hie dependence, and the god upon whom hia 
hj*rt ia staid* Or if, apart from other enjoyments, 
I j f fr g; a ome magical power of its own, has gotten the 
^iliilnacy, then still it is followed after as the 
RpWlft good ; and there ia an actual supplanting of 
lift tiring God. He ia robbed of the gratitude that 
Vfova him for oar daily sustenance ; for, instead of 
peembg it as it it came direct oat of hia hand, we. 
WBHUPftit as if it_came from the hand of a secondary 
.;;to whom we ascribe all the stability and 
of God. This wealth, in fact, obscures 
IHMfio character of God, as the real though an- 
■jpftn I nther of oar various blessings ; and aa if by 
%*Mterial intervention* does it hide from the percep- 
tion of nature, the hand which feeds, and clothes, and 
maintains us in life, and in all the comforts and 
necessaries of life. It just has the effect of thickening 
•till more that impalpable veil which lies between 
Qod and the eye of the senses. We lose all discern- 
ment of him as the giver of our comforts ; and 
soming* as they appear to do, from that wealth which 
Mir fancies have raised into a living personification, 
iocs this idol stand before us, not as a deputy but as 
i substitute for that Being, with whom it is that we 
really have to do. All this goes both to widen and 
to fortify that disruption which has taken place 
letween God and the world. It adds the power of 
me great master idol to the seducing influence of all 
he lesser idolatries. When the liking and the 
vo*. in. 17* 
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confidence of sen are towards noney, there i»nsi 
iirect intercourse* either by the one or the other el 
these affections towards God j. and, in proportions* 
he sends forth his desires, aid rests his security m i 
the former, in that very proportion does be renoqnot '} 
God as his hope, and God as his dependence. >. \ 

And to advert, for one moment, to the misery of , 
this affection, as well as to its sinfulness* He, ore* - \ 
whom it reigns, feels a worthlessness in his pr e sen t 
wealth, after it is gotten ; and when to this wo aii 
the restlessness of a yet otisated appetite, lording fc. 
ever all bis convictions, and panting for mora } when* 
to the dulness of his actual satisfaetion in all th* 
riches that he has, we add bis still unquenched, nndr 
indeed unquenchable desire for the riches that hf 
has not j when We reflect that as, in the pursuit of 
wealthy he widens the circle of his operation, so ho 
lengthens out the Jine of his open and hazardous 
exposure, and multiplies* along the extent of it, those 
vulnerable points from which another and another 
dart of anxiety, may enter into his heart ; when he 
feels himself as if floating on an ocean of contingent 
cy, on which, perhaps, he is only borne up by tbo 
breath of a credit that is fictitious, and which, liable 
to burst every moment* may leave him to sink under 
"the weight of his overladen speculation f when, sus- 
pended on the doubtful result of his bold and uncer* 
tain adventure* he dreads the tidings of disaster in 
every arrival, and lives in a continual agony of feel* 
ing, kept up by the crowd and turmoil of his manifold 
^distractions, and so overspreading the whole compass 
of his thoughts, as to leave not one narrow space for 
the thought of eternity j— will any beholder just 
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look to the mind of this unhappy man, thus tost and 
rewildered and throve into a general unceasing 
frenzy, made out of many fears and many agitations, 
mil not say, that the bird of the air, which sends 
Forth its unreflecting song, and lives on the fortuitous 
lounty of Providence, is not higher in the scale of 
■njoyment than he ? And how much more, then, the 
jiiiet Christian beside him, who, in possession of 
■ood and raiment has that godliness- with content- 
ment which is great gain — who with the peace of 
heaven in his heart, and the glories of heaven in his 
eye, has found out the true philosophy of existence ; 
has sought a portion where alone a portion can be 
found, and, in bidding away from his mind the love 
of money, has bidden away all the cross and all the 
carefulness along with it. 

Death will soon break up every swelling enterprise 
of ambition, and put upon it a most cruel anddegrad- 
iagnoekery. And it is, indeed an affecting flight, 
at *eboW the workings of this world's infatuation 
r so many of our fellow mortals Hearing and 
',■ every day to eternity, and yet, instead of 
taking heed to that which is before them, mistaking 
their temporary vehicle for their abiding home— and 
spending all their time and all their thonght upon 
its accommodations. It is all the doing of our great 
adversary, thus to invest the trifles of a day in such 
characters of greatness and durability ; and it is, . 
indeed, one of the must formidable of his wiles. And 
whatever may be the instrument of reclaiming men 
from this delusion, it certainly is not any argument 
either about the shortness of life, or the certainty 
ud tawfuhiefls of its approaching termination. On 
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this point man is capable of a stout-hearted resistance, 
even to ocular demonstration ; nor do we know a 
more striking evidence of the bereavement which 
must have passed upon the human faculties, than to 
see how, in despite of arithmetic, — how, in despite of 
manifold experience, — how, in despite of all his gath- 
ering wrinkles, and all his growing infirmities — 
how, in despite of the ever-lessening distance between 
him and his sepulchre, and of all the tokens of pre- 
paration for the onset of the last messenger, with 
which, in the shape of weakness, and tweathlessness, 
and dimness of eyes, he is visited ;- will the feeble 
anil asthmatic man still shake his silver locks in all 
the glee and transport of which he. is capable, when 
he hears of his gainful adventures, and his new ac- 
cumulations. Nor can we tell how near he must get 
to his grave, or how far on he must advance in the 
process of dying, ere gain cease to delight, and the 
idol of wealth cease to be dear to him. But when 
wo see that the topic is trade and its profits, which 
lights up his faded eye with the glow of its chiefest 
ecstacy, we are as much satisfied that he leaves the 
world with all his treasure there, and all the desires 
of his heart there, as if acting what is told of the . 
miser's death-bed, he made his bills and his parch- 
ments of security the companions of his bosom, and the 
last movements of his life were a fearful, tenacious, 
determined grasp, of what to him formed the all for- 
which life was valuable. 
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SERMON. 




rkke is an evident want of congeniality between 
wisdom of this world, and the wisdom of the 
The term " wisdom," tarries my rever- 
sing with it. It brings before me a grave and 
table character, whose rationality predomi- 
over the inferior principles of his constitution, 
whom I willingly yield that peculiar homage 
the enlightened, and the judicious, and the 
ly, are sure to exact from a surrounding neigh- 
bourhood. Mow, so lung as this wisdom has for its 
object some secular advantage, I yield it an unquali- 
fied reverence. It is a reverence which all under- 
stand, and all sympathize with. If, in private life, a 
man be wise in the management of his farm, or his 
fortune, or his family ; or if, in public life, he have 
wisdom to steer an empire through all its difficulties, 
and to carry it to aggrandizement and renown — the 
respect which I feel for such wisdom as this, is most 
cordial and entire, and supported by the universal 
acknowledgment of all whom I call to attend to it. 

Let me Bow" suppose that this wisdom has changed 
its object — that the man whom I am representing to 
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exemplify this respectable attribute, instead of being 
wise for time, is wise for eternity— that he labours by 
the faith and sanctificatton of the gospel for imper- 
ishable honours — that, instead of listening to him 
with admiration at his sagacity, as he talks of busi- 
ness, or politics, or agriculture, we are compelled to 
listen to him talking of the hope within the veil, and 
of Christ being the power of God, and the wisdom of 
God, unto salvation. What becomes of your respect 
for him now ? Are there not some of you Who are 
quite sensible that this respect fas greatly impaired, 
since the wisdom of the man has taken so unaccount- 
able a change in its object and in its direction ?.. The 
truth is, that the greater part of the world feel no 
respect at all for a wisdom which they do not com- 
prehend. They may love the innocence of a decid- 
edly religious character, but they feel no sublime or 
commanding sentiment of veneration for its wisdom. 
All the truth of the Bible, and all the grandeur of 
eternity, will not redeem it from a certain degree of 
contempt. Terms which lower, undervalue, and 
degrade, suggest themselves to the mind ; and 
strongly dispose it to throw a mean and disagreeable 
colouring over the man who, sitting loose to the 
objects of the world, has become altogether a Chris- 
tian. It is needless to expatiate } but what I have 
seen myself, and what must have fallen under the 
observation of many whom I address, carry in them 
the testimony of experience to the assertion of the 
Apostle, " that the things of the Spirit of God are 
foolishness to the natural man, neither can he know 
them, for they are spiritually discerned." 
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Now, what I have said of the respectable attribute 
of wisdom, is applicable, with almost no variation, 
to another attribute of the human character, to which I 
would assign the gentler epithet of " lovely." The 
attribute to which I allude, is that of benevolence. 
This is the burden of every poet's song, and every 
eloquent and interesting enthusiast gives it his testi- 
mony* I speak not of the enthusiasm of method ists 
and devotees — I speak of that enthusiasm of fine 
sentiment which embellishes the pages of elegant 
literature, and is addressed to all her sighing and 
taiable votaries, in the various forms of novel, and 
poetry, and dramatic entertainment Tou would 
think if any thing could bring the Christian at one 
with the world around him, it would be this ; and 
that, in the ardent benevolence which figure* in 
novels, and sparkles in poetry, there would be an 
entire congeniality with the benevolence of the gos- 
pel. I venture to say, however, that there never 
existed a stronger repulsion between two contending 
sentiments, than between the benevolence of the 
Christian, and the benevolence which is the theme of 
elegant literature-^-that the one, with all its accom- 
paniments of tears, and sensibilities, and interesting 
cottages, is neither felt nor understood by the Chris- 
tian as such ; and the other, with its work and 
labours of love — its enduring hardness as a good 
soldier of Jesus Christ, and its living not to itself, but 
to the will of Him who died for us, and who rose 
again, is not only not understood, but positively 
nauseated, by the poetical amateur. 

But the contrast does not stop here. The benev- 
olence of the gospel is not only at antipodes V\W\\\\fc 
voz. in. 18 
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tfcrfoMry sens and «atfgktew^foetiyv*«t it-W 1 
vnrieeinBome of its matt distitigatofeifig features wflfr 
thetkperimental benevolence of real^&mttiarJttPC'' 
Tbo fantastic benevolence of poetry to now i t ieM T 
pretty well exploded ; and, i» the more popular 
works of the qpe> there to a benevolence of a far trm¥ 
and more substantial kind substituted in its pfaqe*#( 
the benevolence wftfcji jou meet with among 1009 
business and observation— the benevolence : w! 
bustles and finds employment among the most 
and ordinary scenes, and which seeks, fir objects** 
where the flower blows loveliest, and the 
with its gentle murmurs, falls/streetest <m the 
but finds them iu his every day walks— goes in qwjfe 
of them through the heart of the great city* fc a i ft l ^i 
not afraid to meet them in its most putrid lanes afed* 
loathsome receptacles. -.i- 

Now, it must be acknowledged, that this benev- 
olence is of a far more respectable kind than that? 
poetic sensibility, which is of no use, because 4t 
admits of no application. Yet I am not afraid to say^ 
that, respectable as it is, it does not come up to the 
benevolence of the Christian, and is at variance* iff 
some of its most capital ingredients, with the morality 
of the gospel. It is well, and very well, as far as it 
goes ; and that Christian is wanting to the will of Ms 
•master who refuses to share and go along with it. 
The Christian will do all this, but he would like 4» 
do more ; and it is at the precise point where *e 
proposes to do more, that he finds himself abandoned 
by the co-operation and good wtohes of those who bad 
hitherto supported bijn. The Christian goes as fiur 
as the votary of this useful benevolence, but theirbe 
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mold like to go further, and this is the point it 
which he is mortified to find that his old coadjutors 

(refuse to go along with him ; and that, instead of 
being strengthened by their assistance, he has their 
contempt and their ridicule ; or, at all events, their 
total want of sympathy, to contend with. The truth 
is, that the benevolence I allude to, with all its res- 

* 

pectable air of business and good sense, is altogether 
a secular benevolence. Through all the extent of its 
operations, it carries in it no reference to the eternal 
m duration of its object. Time, and the accommoda- 
tions of time, form all its subject and all its exercise. 
It labours, and often with success, to provide for its 
dyect a warm and well-sheltered tenement, but it 
\ ltfDks not beyond the few little years when the earth- 
{r ly house of this tabernacle shall be dissolved — when 
the soul shall be driven from its perishable tenement, 
and the only benevolence it will acknowledge or care 
for, will be the benevolence of those who have 
directed it to a building not made with hands, eternal 
! io the heavens. This, then, is the point at which the 
benevolence of the gospel separates from that worldly 
benevolence, to which, as far as it goes, I offer my 
cheerful and unmingled testimony. The one minds 
earthly things, the other has its conversation in 
heaven. Even when the immediate object of both is 
the same, you will generally perceive an evident 
distinction in the principle. Individuals, for exam- 
ple, may co-operate, and will often meet in the same 
room, be members of the same society, and go hand 
in hand cordially together for the education of the 
poor. But* he forming habits of virtuous industry, 
and good members of society, which are the sole 
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consideration in the heart of the worldly philanthro- 
pist, are but mere accessions in the heart of the 
Christian. The main impulse of his benevolence 
lies in furnishing the poor with the means of enjoying 
thai bread of life which came down from heaven, and 
In introducing them to the knowledge of those scrip- 
Aires which are the power of God unto salvation to 
every one who betteveth. Now, it is So far a blessing 
to the world that there is a co-operation in the imme- 
diate object. Bat what I contend for, is, that there 
is a total want of congeniality in the principle — that 
the moment yon strip the institution of its temporal 
advantages, and make it repose on the naked gran- 
dear of eternity, it is fallen from, or laughed at, as 
one of the chimeras of fanaticism, and left to tt« - 
despised efforts of those whom they esteem te 'bo 
unaccountable people, who subscribe for missions, and 
squander their money on Bible societies. Strange 
effect, you would think, of eternity to degrade the 
object with which it is connected ! But so it is. The 
blaze of glory, which is thrown around the martyr- 
dom of a patriot or a philosopher, is refused to the 
martyrdom of a Christian. When a statesman dies, 
who lifted his intrepid voice for the liberty of the 
species, we hear of nothing but of the shrines and the - 
monuments of immortality. Put into his place one _ 
of those sturdy reformers, who, unmoved by councils ■ 
and inquisitions, stood up for the religious liberties 
of the world ; and it is no sooner done, than the fill 
tide of congenial sympathy and admiration is at ones 
arrested. We have all heard of tbe benevolent 
apostleship of Howard, and what Christian will he 
behind his fellows with his applauding 'testimony 1 



will they, on the other hand) aha 
asm when he tells them of the 
aul, who, in the sublimer sense uf 
niplished the liberty of the captive, a 

that sat in darkness out oF the prism 

they share in the holy bcnevolei 
tic, when he pours out hia arden 
:tialf of hia countrymen? They we/e at 

on the eve of the c * * * "rings. I » 
e vengeance of the Rim.... *er waa mmM""- 
u bear upon them. The siego and des 
lircity form one of the most dreadful ti 
i history of war. Yet Paul aeems to have 
icr object in hia eye. It was their aoula mm 

eternity wiiich engrossed him. Can you sym- 
se with him in this principle, or join in kindred 
rolcncc with him. when he says, that " my 
*s desire and prayer fur Israel is that they 
t be saved J" 

t to bring my list of examples to a close, the 
remarkable of them all may be collected from 
listory of the present attempts which are now 
ng to carry the knowledge uf divine revelation 
he Pagan and uncivilized countries of the world* 
i it may he my ignorance, but I am certainly 
ware of the fact, that without a book of religious 
—without religion, in fact, being the errand and 
ion, we have never been able in modern times 
ur to compel the attention and to subdue the 
s of savages, as to throw in among them the 
nd the possession of a written language. Cer- 
t is, however, at all events, that this very great- 
«p in the process of converting a wild emui at 
xl. m. 18* v . *: 
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the woods into a humanized member of society, has 
been accomplished by christian missionaries. They 
have put into the hands of barbarians this mighty 
instrument of a written language, and they have 
taught them how to use it.* They have formed an 
orthography for wandering and untutored savages. 
Tbey have given a shape and a name to their barbar- 
ous articulations ; and the children of men, who 
lived on the prey of the wilderness, are now forming 
in village schools to the arts and the decencies of 
cultivated life. Now, I am not involving you in the 
controversy whether civilization should precede 
Christianity, or Christianity should precede civili* 
zation. It is not to what has been said on the subject* 
but to what has been done that we are pointing your 
attention. We appeal to the fact ; and as an illus- 
tration of the principle we have been attempting to 
lay before you, we call upon you to mark the feelings,, 
and the countenance, and the language, of the mere 
academic moralist, when you put into his hand the 
authentic and proper document where the fact is re- 
corded — wte mean a missionary report, or a mission- 
ary magazine. We know that there are men who 
have so much of the firm nerve and hardihood of 
philosophy about them, as not to be repelled from 



* As, for instance, Mr. John Elliot, and the Moravian brethren among 
the Indians of New-England and Pennsylvania ; the Moravians of South 
America ; Mr. Hans Egede, and the Moravians in Greenland ; the latter 
in Labradore, among the Eskiraaux ; the missionaries of Otaheite, and 
other South Sea islands ; and Mr. Brunton, under the patronage of the 
Society for Missions to Africa and the East, who reduced the language oi 
the Susoos, a nation on the coast of Africa, to writing and grammatical 
form, and printed in it a spelling-book, vocabulary, catechism, and some 
tracjs. Other instances besides might be given 



in whatever sli ape, or from whatever quarter 
it comes to them. But there ate others of a humbler 
cast, who have transferred their homage from the 
omnipotence of truth, to the omnipotence of a name, 
who, because missionaries, while they are accom- 
plishing the civilization are labouring also fur the 
eternity of savages, have lifted up the cry of fanat- 
icism against them — who, because missionaries revere 
the word of God, and utter themselves in the lan- 
guage of the New Testament, nauseate every word 
that comes from them as overrun with the flavour 
and phraseology of inethodism — who, are determined, 
in short, to abominate all that is missionary, and 
suffer the very sound of the epithet to fill their minds 
with an overwhelming association of repugnance, 
and prejudice, and disgust. 

We would not have counted this so remarkable 
an example, had it not been that missionaries are 
accomplishing the very object on which the advo- 
cates for civilization love to expatiate. They are 
working f'ir the temporal good far more effectually 
than any adventurer in the cause ever did before ; 
but mark the want of congeniality between the be- 
nevolence of this world, and the benevolence of the 
Christian ; they incur contempt, because they are 
working for the spiritual anil eternal good also. Nor 
do the earthly blessings which they scatter so abun- 
dantly in their way, redeem from scorn the purer 
and the nobler principle which inspires them. 

These observations seem to be an applicable in- 
troduction to the subject before ns. I call your at- 
tention to tke way in which the Bible enjoins us to 
take up the care of the poor. It dues not say, in. Uto. 
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tt$t4afcr. as, Coiaaiae^ £ft&oWf 'fir. If it 
. to aiore tbaa this, it w'oaM lesW tketr necMsitka '*• 
benmvidrd for by the random ebullitions of ant ba- 

, petwra* and unreflecting sympathy. It piwidM. 
then with a better security than the .were feeling *f 

- campassion-^eeling which, however useful for the 

Aparpoae of evronMtf must be controlled and rtg«~ 
ktod. Feielinga^fc^ faint and fluctuating seeuriy^ 
ty. Fanfy may^plftad it. The sober realil 

' life may dhfcust if. Disappointment may e xtinj 
it. Ingratitude may embitter it. Deceit, with 
counterfeit representations, may allure it to _ v , 
* wrong object. At all events* Time is the little clvdlSk 
within which it in general expatiates. It needs the 
tafpressioo of sensible objects to sustain it ; nor can 
it. enter with zeal or with vivacity into the wants of 
the abstract and invisible soul. The Bible, then, 
instead of leaving the.relief of the poor to the mere 
instinct of sympathy, raak*s it a subject for consider- 
ation — Blessed is he that considereth the poor— -a 
grave and prosaic exercise I do allow, and which 
makes no figure in ihose high wrought descriptions, 
where the exquisite tale of benevolence is made up of 
all the sensibilities of tenderness on the one hand, and 
of all the ecstacies of gratitude on the other. The 
Bible rescues the cause from the mischief to which a 
heedless or unthinking sensibility would expose it. 
It bringsit under the cognizance of a higher faculty—*- 
a faculty of steadier operation than to be weary in 
well-doing, and of sturdier endurance than to give 
it up in disgust. It calls you to consider the poor. 
It makes the virtue of relieving them a matter of 
computation as well as of sentiment y and in so do- 
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ing$ it puts you beyond the reach of the various de- 
lusions by which you are at one time led to prefer 
the indulgence of pity to the substantial interest of 
its object ; at another, are led to retire chagrined 
and disappointed from the scene of duty, because 
you have not met with the gratitude or the honesty 
that yon laid your account with } at another, are 
led to expend all your anxieties upon the accommo- 
dation of time, and to overlook eternity. It is the 
Office of consideration to save you from all these 
ftllacies. Under its tutorage attention to the wants 
of the poor ripens into principle. I want, my breth- 
ren, to press its advantages upon you, for I can in 
no other way recommend the society whose claims 
I am appointed to lay before you, so effectually to 
your w patronage. My time will only permit me to 
lay before you a few of their advantages, and I shall 
therefore confine myself to two leading particulars. 
1. The man who considers the poor, instead of 
slumbering over the emotions of a useless sensibility, 
among those imaginary beings whom poetry and 
romance have laid before him in all the elegance of 
fictitious history, will bestow the labour and the 
attention of actual business among the poor of the 
real and the living world. Benevolence is the bur- 
den of every romantic tale, and of every poet's song. 
It is dressed out in all the fairy enchantments of 
imagery and eloquence. All is beauty to the eye 
and music to the ear. Nothing seen but pictures of 
felicity, and nothing heard but the soft whispers of 
gratitude and affection. The reader is carried along 
by this soft and delightful representation of virtue* 
He accompanies his here through all the fou&\fe&. 
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*«i*ttte*f his history. H»|^ilo||«iaiUi»# 
the cottage of poverty an* disease, esmMded*^ 
Tnjtgmjr enpptwfij with all the charms of rural ob a m* ; . 
|itjft«nd Where the mnrmurs of en adjoining i* » <1# » 
accord with the finer and too^ irtneiMtait e*a*tb£t^ 
fee ef the mi*d. He enteirf this enchanting retire* 
pent* and wfets with-a picture of distress, li di r MHJ * 
is all the elegance *f4fction. Perhaps a father IMt 
e* *hed of tatguMMiigt and supported bj tbelata«i#, 
of a pious told aflfectionate family » where kind*<i|| 
bresthee in every word, and anxiety aits upon t*N0M| 
countenance— where the industry, of hie cbiUNriJI 

' struggles in Tain to supply the cordials which JMf?! 
poverty denies hi*— where nature sinks every housj* 
and all feel a gloomy foreboding, which they strive 
is conceal, and tremble to express. The here ef 
romance enters, and the glance of his benevolent eye 

^ enlightens this darkest recess of misery. He turn* 
him to the bed of languishing, tells the sick man that 
there is still hope, and smiles comfort on his despair* 
ing children. Day after day, he repeats his kindness, 
and his charity. They hail his approach ae the 
footsteps of an angel of mercy. The father lives jbe 
bless his deliverer. The family reward his benevo- 
lence by the homage of an affectionate gratitude ) 
and, in the piety of their evening prayer, offer up 
thanks to the God of heaven, for opening the hearts 
ef the rich to kindly and beneficent attentions. The 
reader weeps with delight. The visions of paradise 
play before his fancy. His tears flow, and his heart 
dissolves in all the luxury of tenderness. 

Now, we do not deny that the members of the 
Destitute Sick Society may *t times have met with 
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some such delightful scene to soothe and encourage 
them. Bat put the question to any of their visiters, 
and he will not fail to tell you, that if they bad never 
■roved but when they had something like this to 
excite and to gratify their hearts, they would seldom 
have moved at all ; and their usefulness to the poor 
weald have been reduced to a very humble fraction 
of what they have actually done for them. What is 
this but to say, that it is the business of a religious 
instructor to give you, not the elegant, but the true 
representation of benevolence — to represent it not so 
mch as a luxurious indulgence to the finer sensibili- 
ties of the mind, but according to the sober declara- 
tion of Scripture, as a work and as a labour— as a 
bastness in which you must encounter vexation, 
opposition, and fatigue ; where you are not always 
ts weet with that elegance, which allures the fancy, 
or with that humble and retired adversity, which 
interests the more tender propensities of the heart ; - 
hot as a business where reluctance must often be 
overcome by a sense of duty, and where, though 
oppressed at tfvery step, by envy, disgust, and dis- 
appointment, you are bound to persevere, in obedi- 
ence to the law of God, and the sober instigation of 
principle. 

The benevolence of the gospel lies in actions. 
The benevolence of our fictitious writers, in a kind 
of high-wrought delicacy of feeling and sentiment. 
The one dissipates all its fervour in sighs and tears, 
and idle aspirations — the other reserves its strength 
for efforts and execution. The one regards it as a 
luxurious enjoyment for the heart— the other, as a 
work and business for the hand. The out alta vw 
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ioArikace, tod broods, In visionary rapture, over 
iftlfchemes of ideal philanthropy— the other emu 
nbftyid, end enlightens, by its presence, the dark 
art .pestilential hovels of disease. The one variety 
away in empty ejaculation— the other fives time**! 
trouble to the work of beneficence— gives education 
to the orphan— provides clothes for the naked, *0fl 
Ipyn food on the. table of the hungry. The one In 
indolent and capricious, and often does pischiaL ijp " 
the occasional overflowings of a whimsical and itt«\| 
directed charity— the other is vigilant and discerning 1 
and takes care l^at his distributions be injudioieqif 1 
' and the effort of benevolence be misapplied. T|ft 
one is soothed with the luxury of feeling, and reelings j 
iga easy and indolent satisfaction-— the other ahata t 
*jT the deceitful languor of contemplation and soli- 
tude, and delights in a scene of activity. Remember, 
that virtue, in general, is not to feel, but to do ; not ■ 
merely to conceive a purpose, but to carry that pur- 
pose into execution ; not merely to be overpowered 
by the impression of a sentiment, but to - practise 
what it loves, and to imitate what it admires. 

To be benevolent in speculation, is often to be sel- 
fish in action .and in reality. The vanity and the 
indolence of man delude him into a thousand incon- 
sistencies. He professes to love the name and the 
semblance of virtue, but the labour of exertion and, 
of self-denial terrifies him from attempting it. The 
emotions-of kindness are delightful to his bosom, bnt 
then they are little better than a selfish indulgence 
—they terminate in his own enjoyment— they are 4 
mere refinement of luxury. His eye melts over the 
picture of fictitious distress, while not a tear is left 
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fe actual starvation and misery with wkfett|p • 
ponded. It is easy to indulge the imagina- 
of a Tisionary heart in going over a scene of 
id affliction, betanse here there is no sloth to 
feme— no Avaricious propensity to control— no 
Ave or disgusting circumstance to allay the un- • 
led impression of sympathy which a soft and 
it picture is calculated to awaken. It is not 
iy to be benevolent in action and in reality, 
90 here there is fatigue to undergo— there, is . 
and money to give — there is the mortifying 
scle of vice, and folly, and ingratitude, to en- 
«r« We like to give you the fair picture of 
90 man, because to throw over it false and ficti- 
bpbellishments, is injurious to its cause. These 
la the fancy by romantic visions which qui 
• be realized. They embitter the heart by the 
severe and mortifying disappointments, and 
force lis to retire in disgust from what heaven 
ntended to be the theatre of our discipline and ' 
ration. Take the representation of the Bible.' 
volence is a work and a labour. It often calls 
ie severest efforts of vigilance and industry— a 
of action not to be acquired in the^school of fine 
Dent, but in the walks of business, in the dark 
ismal receptacles of misery — in the hospitals of 
se — in the putrid lanes of great cities, where 
ty dwells in lank and ragged wretchedness, 
zed with pain, faint with hunger, and shiver- 
i a frail and unsheltered tenement, 
u are not to conceive yourself a real lover of 
species, and entitled to the praise or the reward 
ne volence because you weep over a fictitious 
>L. in. 1 9 
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q misery. A man may weep 
lathe indolence of a studious and contemplative re- 
Itrrljiniif . fat may breathe alt the tender aspirations 
of humanity j bat what ,avails all this warm and 
diffusive benevolence, if it is never exerted — if it 
never rise fo execution — if it never carry him to the 
accomplishment of a single benevolent pus-nose — if it 
■brink from activity, and sicken at the pain of . 
. fatigue ? It is easy, indeed, to come forward with the 
cant and hypocrisy of fine sentiment — to have a heart 
trained to the emotions of benevolence, while-the band 
refuses, the labours of discharging its offices — to 
weep for amusement, and to have nothing to spare 
(for human flnffering^but the tribute of an indolent 
and unmeaning sympathy. Many of you must be 
acquainted with thatcorruption of Christian doctrine, 
which has been termed Antinomianism. It professes 
the highest reverence for the Supreme Being, while ' 
it refuses obedience to the lessons of his authority. 
It professes the highest gratitude for the suffering! - 
of Christ, white it refuses that course of life and - 
action, which be demands of his followers. Itjaro- , 
fesses to adore the tremendous Majesty of heaven, 
and to weep in shame and in sorrow over the sinful- 
ness of degraded humanity, white everyday it insults . 
Heaven by the enonnity of its misdeeds, and evinces ■ 
the insincerity of ibrwiiful perseverance in the prac- 
tice of iniquity. This Antinomianism is generally 
condemned ; and none reprobate* it more than the 
votaries of fine sentiment— your men of taste and , 
elegant literature— your epicures of feeling, who 
riot in all the luxury of theatrical emotion, and who, , 
in their admiration of wbat u tenter* and. beautiful. 
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t*?ttv*ta^ hav* always turned With disgust f^m 
tifefeutoi of * soar and illiberal theology. W« 

r'te such, as Nathan to David, « Thou art the „ 
Thairs is to all intents and purposes Antl- 
tp ito i a nd an Anttaomianism of a fermare 
fttous and deceitful kind, than the Antinomian- 
0?* spurious and pretended orthodoxy. In the 
tjomianism of religion, there is nothing to 
fegite or deceive yon. It weafe an air of repulsive 
|§r, mpre fitted to awaken disgust, than to gain 
ifttoiration of proselytes. There is a glaring «-:? 
kipity in its aspect, which alarms yon at the very * 
i^ said is an outrage to that natural morality 
j$* dark and corrupted as it is, is still strong 
fgjb to lift its loud remonstrance against it. But 
Mb Ajitinomiaaism of high-wrought sentiment, % 
e is a deception far more insinuating. It steals 
a yon under the semblance of virtue* It is sup* 
*d by the delusive colouring of imagination and 
;ry. It has all the graces and embellishments of 
■afore to recommend it. Vanity is soothed, and 
icience lulls itself to repose in this dream of feel- 
and of indolence. 

mt us dismiss these lying vanities, and regulate , 
lives by the truth and soberness of the New Tes- 
ent. Benevolence is not in word and in tongue, 
in deed and in truth. It is a business with men 
bey are, and with human life as drawn by the 
gh hand of experience. It is a duty which you 
it perform at the call of principle, though there 
10 voice of eloquence to give splendour to your 
rtions, and no music or poetry to lead your wil- 
; footsteps through the bowers of enchantment. 
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It is not the impulse of high and ecstatic emotion. 
It is an exertion of principle. Tou must go to the 
poor man's cottage, though no verdure flourish 
around it, and no rivulet be nigh to delight you by 
the gentleness of its murmurs. If you look for the 
romantic simplicity of fiction, you will be disappoint- 
ed : but it is your duty to persevere, in spite of every 
discouragement. Benevolence is not merely a feel- 
ing, but a principle ; not a dream of rapture for the 
fancy to indulge in, but a business for the hand to 
1 execute. 

It must now be obvious to all of you, that it is not 
enough that you give money, and add your name to 
the contributors of charity — you must give it with 
judgment. Tou must give your time and your atten- 
tion* Tou must descend to the trouble of examina- 
tion. Tou must rise from the repose of contempla- 
tion, and make yourself acquainted with the objects 
of your benevolent exercises. Will he husband your 
charity with care, or will he squander it away in 
idleness and dissipation? Will he satisfy himself 
with the brutal luxury of the moment, and neglect 
the supply of his more substantial necessities, or 
suffer his children to be trained in ignorance and 
depravity ? Will charity corrupt him by laziness ? 
What is his peculiar necessity ? Is it the want of 
health or the want of employment ? Is it the pressure 
of a numerous family ? Does he need medicine to 
administer to the diseases of his children ? Does he 
need fuel or raiment to protect them from the inclem- 
ency of winter ? Does he need money to satisfy the 
yearly demands of his landlord, or to purchase hooka 
ahd to pay for the education of his offspring ? 
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To give money is nf t to do all the work and labour 
of benevolence. Tou must go to the poor man's bed. 
Ton must lend your hand to the work of assistance. 
Ton must examine his accounts. You must fry to 
recover those debts which are due to his family. 
Ton must try to recover those wages which arc de- 
tained by the injuries or the rapacity of his master. 
Ton must employ your mediation with his superiors. 
Ton must represent to them the necessities of bis 
situation. You must solicit their assistance, and 
awaken their feelings to the tale of his calamity. 
This is benevolence in its plain, and sober, and sub-. 
stantial reality, though eloquence may have withheld 
its imagery, and poetry may have denied its graces 
and its embellishments. This is true and unsophis- 
ticated g6odness. It may be recorded in no earthly 
documents ; but if done under the influence of chris- 
tian principle — in a word, done unto Jesus, it is 
written in the book of heaven, and will give a new 
lustre to that crown to which his disciples look for 
ward in time, and will wear through eternity. 

Tou have all heard of the division of labour, and 
I wish you to understand, that the advantage of this 
principle may be felt as much in the operations of 
charity, as in the operations of trade and manufac- 
tures. The work of beneficence does not lie in the 
one act of giving money ; there must be the act of 
attendance ; there must be the act of inquiry ; there 
must be the act of judicious application. But I can 
conceive that an individual may be so deficient in 
the varied experience and attention which a work so 
extensive demands, that he may retire in disgust and 
discouragement from the practice of charity altogeth- 

TOIu in* 19* 
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er. The institution of a Society, such as this, saves 
this individual to the cause. It takes upon itself ail . 
the subsequent acts in the work and labour of love, 
and restricts his part to the mere act of giving mon- 
ey. It fills the middle space between the dispensers 
and the recipients of charity. The habits of many 
who now hear me, may disqualify them for the work 
of examination. They may have no time for it; 
they may live at a distance from the objects j„ they 
may neither know how to introduce, nor how to con- 
duct themselves in the management of all the details ; 
their want of practice and of experience may disable 
them for the work of repelling imposition; they 
should try to gain the necessary habits ; it is right 
that every individual among us, should each, in his 
own sphere, consider the poor, and qualify themselves 
for a judicious and discriminating charity. But, hi 
the mean time, the Society for the Relief of the 
Destitute Sick, is an instrument ready made to our 
hands. Avail yourselves of this instrument imme- 
diately, as, by the easiest part of the exercise of 
charity, which is to give money, you carry home to 
the poor all the benefits of its most difficult exercises. 
The experience which you want, the members of this 
laudable Society are in possession of. By (he work 
4 and observation of years, a stock of practical wisdom 
is now accumulated among them. They have been 
long inured to all that is loathsome and discouraging 
in this good work, and they have nerve, and hardi- 
hood, and principle to front it. They are every way 
qualified to be the carriers of your bounty, for it is 
a path they have long travelled in. Give the money, 
and these conscientious men will soon bring it into 
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contact with the right objects. They know the way 
through all the obscurities of this metropolis, and 
they can bring the offerings of your charity to people 
whom yon will never see, and into houses which you 
will never enter. It is not easy to conceive, far less 
to compute the extent of human misery ; but these 
men can give you experience for it. They can show 
you their registers of the sick and of the dying ; they 
are familiar with disease in all its varieties of faint- 
Bess, and breathlfessness, and pain. — Sad union ! they 
are called to witness it in conjunction with poverty ; 
and well do they know that there is an eloquence in 
the- imploring looks of these helpless poor* which no 
description can set before you. Oh ! my brethren, 
figure to yourselves the calamity in all its soreness, 
and measure your bounty by the actual greatness 
of the claims,, and not by the feebleness of their 
advocate. 

I hare trespassed upon your patience ; but, at the 
hazard of carrying my address to a length that is 
unusual, I must still say more. Nor would I ever 
forgive myself if I neglected to set the eternity of the 
poor ill all its importance before you. This is the 
second point of consideration to which I wish to 
direct you. The man who considers the poor wiH 
give his chief anxiety to the wants of their eternity. 
It must be evident to all of you that this anxiety is 
little felt. I do not appeal for the evidence of this to 
the selfish part of mankind — there we are not to 
expect it. I go to those who are really benevolent 
— who have a wish to make others happy, and who 
take trouble in so doing ; and it is a striking obser- 
vation, hew little the salvation of these others is the 
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object of that benevolence' which makes them so 
amiable. It will be found that in and by far the 
greater number of instances, this principle it all 
consumed on the accommodations of time, and the 
necessities of the body. It is the meat which feeds 
them— the garment which covers them— the house 
which shelters them — the money which purchases all 
things ; these* I say, are what form the chief topics 
of benevolent anxieties. Now, we do not mean to 
discourage this principle. We cannot afford it } 
there is too little of it ; and it forms too refreshing 
an exception to that general selfishness which runs 
throughout the haunts of business and' ambition, for 
us to say any thing against it. We are not cold- 
blooded enough to refuse our delighted concurrence 
to an exertion so amiable in its principle, and so 
pleasing in the warm and comfortable spectacle 
which it lays before us. The poor, it is true, ought 
never to forget, that it is to their own industry, and 
to the wisdom and economy of their own management, 
that they are to look for the elements of subsistence 
•—that if idleness and prodigality shall lay hold of the 
mass of our population, no benevolence, hQwevcr 
unbounded? can ever repair a mischief so irrecovera- 
ble — that if they will not labour for themselves, it is 
not in the power of the rich to create a sufficiency 
for them ; and that though every heart were opened, 
and every purse emptied in the cause, it would 
absolutely go for nothing towards forming a well-fed, 
a well-lodged, or a well conditioned peasantry. Still, 
however, there are cases which no foresight could 
prevent, and no industry could provide for— where 
the blow falls heavy and unexpected on some devoted 
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son or daughter of misfortune/ and where, though 
thoughtlessness and folly may have had their share, 
benevolence, not very nice in its calculations, will 
feel the overpowering claim of actual, helpless, and 
imploring misery. Now, I again offer my cheerful 
testimony to such benevolence as this ; I count it 
delightful to see it singling out its object, and sus- 
taining it against the cruel pressure of age and of 
indigence ; and when I enter a cottage where I see 
a wanner fire-side, or more substantial provision, 
than the visible means can account for, I say that the 
landscape, in all its summer glories, does not offer an 
object so gratifying, as when referred to the vicinity 
of the great man's house, and the people who live in 
it, and am told that I will find my explanation there. 
Kind and amiable people ! your benevolence is most 
lovely in its display, but Oh ! it is perishable in its 
consequences. Does it never occur to you, that in a 
few years this favourite will die— that he will go to 
the place where neither cold nor hunger will reach 
him, but that a mighty interest remains, of which 
both of us may know the certainty, though neither 
you nor I can calculate the extent. Your benevo- 
lence is too short. — It does not shoot far enough 
a-head. — It is like regaling a child with a sweetmeat 
or a toy, and then abandoning the happy, unreflecting 
infant to exposure. You make the poor old man 
happy with your crumbs and your fragments, but he 
is an infant on the mighty range of infinite duration ; 
and will you leave the soul, which has the infinity 
to go through, to its chance ? How comes it that the 
grave should throw so impenetrable a shroud over 
the realities of eternity ? How comes it that heaven* 
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and hell, and judgment, should be treated as so many 
nonentities, and that there should be as little real and 
operative sympathy felt for the soul, which lives 
forever, as for the body after it is dead, or for the 
dost into which it moulders ? Eternity is longer 
than time ; the arithmetic, my brethren, is all on one 
side upon this question ; and the wisdom' which 
calculates, and guides itself by calculation, gives its 
weighty and respectable support to what may be 
called the benevolence of faith. 

Now, if there be one employment more fitted than 
another to awaken this benevolence, it is the peculiar 
employment of that Society for which I am now 
pleading. I would -have anticipated such benevo- 
lence from the situation they occupy, and the infor- 
mation before the public bears testimony to the fact. 
The truth is, that the diseases of the body may be 
looked upon as so many outlets through which the 
soul finds its way to eternity. Now, it is at these 
outlets that the members of this Society have sta- 
tioned themselves. This is the interesting point of 
survey at which they stand, and from which they 
command a look of both worlds. They have placed 
themselves in the avenues which lead from time to 
eternity, and they have often to witness the awful 
transition of a soul hovering at the entrance — strug- 
gling its way through the valley of the shadow of 
death, and at last breaking loose from the confines 
of all that is visible. Do you think it likely that 
men, with such spectacles before them, will with- 
stand the sense of eternity ? No, my brethren, they 
cannot, they have not. Eternity, I rejoice to an- 
nounce to you, is not forgotten by them j and with 
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their care for the diseases of the heey; they are 
neither blind nor indifferent to tae-lacVthat the 
soul is diseased also. We knew ft veH. TOnye to 
an indolent and superficial theology, which tarns Hs 
eyes from the danger, and feels no pressing call (or 
the application of the remedy — which reposes more 
in its own vague and self-assumed conceptions of the 
merer of God, than in the firm and consistent rep- 
resentations of the New Testament — which overlooks 
the existence of disease altogether, and therefore 
feels no alarm, and exerts no urgency in .the business 
—which, in the face of all the troths and all the 
severities that are uttered in the word of God, teavW 
the soul to its chance; or, in other words^ by neg- 
lecting to administer every thing specific for the 
salvation of the soul, leaves it to perish. We do not 
want to involve you in controversies ; we only aak 
you to open the New Testament and attend to the 
obvious meaning of a word which occurs frequently 
in its pages — we mean the word saved. The term 
surely implies, that the present state of the thing to 
be saved is a lost and an undone state. If a tree be 
in a healthful state from its infancy, you never apply 
the term saved to it, though you see its beautiful 
foliage, its flourishing blossoms, its abundant pro- 
dnce, and its progressive ascent .through all the 
varieties incidental to a sound and a prosperous tree. 
i Bat if it were diseased in its infancy, and ready to 
perish, and if it were restored fay management and 
Artificial applications, then you would say of this 
tree that it was saved ; and the very term implies 
some previous state of uselessness and corruption. 
What, then, are we to make of the frequent occur- 
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rence of this term in the New Testament, as applied 
to a human being ? If men OMne into this world pure 
and innocent, and have nothing more to do but to 
put forth the powers with which nature has endowed 
them, and so rise through the progressive stages of 
virtue and excellence, to the rewards of immortality, 
you would not say of these men that they were saved 
when they were translated to these rewards. These 
rewards of man are the natural effects of his obedi- 
ence, and the term saved fa not at all applicable to 
ouch a supposition. But the God of the Bible says 
dUferentij. If a man obtain heaven at all, it is by 
Wm saved. He is in a diseased state, and it is by 
& beating 'application of the blood of the Son of 
<lod, that he is restored from that state. The Tery 
title applied to him proves the same thing. He is 
called oar Saviour. The deliverance, which he ef- 
fects is called oar salvation. The men whom be 
doth deliver are called the saved. Doth not this 
imply some previous state of disease and helpless- 
ness ? And from the frequent and incidental occu- 
rence of this term, may we not gather an additional 
testimony to the truth of what is elsewhere more 
expressly revealed to us, that we are lost by nature, 
and that to obtain recovery, we must be found in 
Him who came to seek and' to save that which is lost 
He that believeta on the Son of God shall be saved, 
but he that beHeveth not, the wrath of God ahidbth 
on him. 

We know that there are some who loathe this . 
representation ; but this fa just another example of 
the substantial interests of the poor being sacrificed 
to mismanagement and delusion. It is to be lioped 



that there are many who liavo looked 
fairly in the face, and are ready to re 
tlie remedy adapted to relieve it. We 
no r sill to attend to the spiritual intercs'i 
they could safely be left to themselves! i. 
spontaneous operation of those powers 
it is supposed that nature has endowed 
this is not the state of the case. We cor.. he 

world with the princi les of sin and condemnation 
within us j and, in the congenial atmosphere of this 
world's example, these ripen fast for the execution 
of the sentence. During the period of this short but 
interesting passage to another world, the remedy is 
in the gospel held out to al), and the freedom and 
universality of its im ons, white it opens assured 
admission to all who nust aggravate the weight 

and severity of the s ce to those who will not; 

and upon them the dreadful energy of that saying 
wHl bo accomplished, — " How shall they escape if 
they neglect so great a salvation J" 

We know part of your labours for the eternity of 
the poor. We know that you have brought the Bible 
into contact with many a soul. And we are sure 
that this is suiting the remedy to the disease .; for 
the Bible contains those words which are the power 
of God through faith unto salvation, to every one 
who believes them. 

To this established instrument for working faith 
in the heart, add the instrument of hearing. When 
you. give the Bible, accompany the gift with the 
livHig energy of a human voice — iet prayer, and 
advice, and explanation, be brought to act upon 
then i and let the warm and deeply felt earnestne* 
vol. III. 30 
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of your hearts, discharge itself upon theirs in the 
impressive tones of sincerity, and friendship, and 
good will. This is going substantially to work. It 
is, if I may use the expression, bringing the right 
element to hear upon the case before you ; and be 
assured, every treatment of a convinced and guilty 
mind is superficial and ruinous, which does not lead 
it to the Saviour, and bring before it his sacrifice 
and atunement, and the influences of that spirit 
bestowed through his obedience on all who believe 
on Him. 

While in the full vigour of health, we may count 
it enough to take up with something short of this. 
But — striking testimony to evangelical truth ! go to 
the awful reality of a human soul on the eve of its 
departure from the body, and you will find that all 
those vapid sentimentalities which partake not of the 
substantial doctrine of the New Testament, are good 
for nothing. Hold up your face, my brethren, for 
the truth and simplicity of the Bible. Be not 
ashamed of its phraseology. It is the right instru- 
ment to handle in the great work of calling a human 
soul out of darkness into marvellous light. Stand 
firm and secure on the impregnable principle, that 
this is the word of God, and that all taste, and 
imagination, and science, must give way before its 
overbearing authority. Walk in the footsteps: of 
your Saviour, in the twofold office of caring for the 
diseases of the body, and administering to the wants 
of the soul ; and though yon may fail in the former 
—though the patient may never arise and walk, yet, 
by the blessing of Heaven upon your fervent and 
fc *ffectu*l endeavours, the latter object may be gained 
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b soui may be lightened of all its anx 
e burden of its diseases may be swc 
ij be of good cheer, because its sins ai 
d the right direction may be impress* 
h will carry it forward in progress U 
lily. Death may not be averted, but dt 
isarmed. It may be stript of its ten- 
ad of a devouring enemy, it may be 
engcr of triumph. 
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ISAIAH ii. 4. 
lift up swonl against nation, neither ahatl they leuii 



ib are a great many passages in Si 
■arrant the expectation that a timi k.*.. 
n end shall he put to war — whei ai 

and its cruelties shall be banisl ia 

lie. earth — when those restless elements 01 
1 and jealousy which have so long kept the 
in a state of unceasing commotion, and are 
d anon sending another and another wave 
: field of this world's politics, shall at length 
id into a placid and ever-during calm ; and 
id delightful are the images which the Bible 
;, as guided by the light of prophecy, it 
as forward to those millenial days, when the 
f peace shall be established, and the wide 
of the gospel, which is confined by So li mtB, 
is no distinctions, shall embosom the whote 
■ace within the ample grasp of one harmoni- 
univeraal family. 

efore I proceed, let me attempt to do away a 
i which exists on the subjeet of prophecy. Its 
its are all certain, say many, and we have 
e nothing to do, but to wait for them in pa*- 
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and indolent expectation. Tlie truth < 

da in no depemlance on human aid to vti 

immutability of all hia announcements ; a 

er of God stands in no need of the feeblt 

s of man to hasten the accomplishment of 

purposes. Let us therefore sit down qui 

attitude of spectators — let us leave the D 

1 o his own work in Ms own way, and ma: 

ti. nmgress of a history over which we b 

controul, the evolution of his designs, and the 

of hia wise and beneficent administration. 

', it is very true, that the Divinity will 
urk in his own way, but if he choose to 
tl v is not without the instruments 

.1 r their inatru mentality, might m 

sitting down into the mere attitude of spec 
turn out to be a most perverse and disobediet 
elusion ? It is true, that hia purpose will obt; 
fulfilment, whether we shall offer or not to t 
forward by our co-operation. But if the ob 
to be brought about, and if, in virtue of thi 
sovereignty by which he determined upon the < 
he has also determined on the way which leads 
and that that way shall be by the acting of I 
principle, and the putting forth of human ext 
then let us keep back our co-operation as we 
God will raise nf the hearts of others to that i 
we abstain from ; and they, admitted into tb* 
honor of- being fellow-workers with <3od, m 
•tomage t« the truth of bis prophecy, watte *e 
baps, Way 'unconsciously do dreadful iiomage i 
truth of (mother warning, and another prof 
■* 1 work ft wurk in your days which you nfci 




believe, though a man declare it unto ji 
ye tlespisers, arid wonder and perish." 
Now this is the very way in which pn 
been actually fulfilled. The return of 
Israel to their own land was an event 
inspiration, and was brought about by 
up of the spirit of Cyrus, who felt bin 
with tbe duty of building a houso to Go isa- 

!lem. The pouring nut of the Spirit on lue nay of 
Pentecost was foretold by the Saviour ere lie left the 
world, and was accomplished upon men wl i 

Ibleil themselves toget r at the place fc 
were commanded to repair; and there in 
:md they prayed. 1 i rapid propagation of 
lianity in those days < t known by the human ;i, 
of this propagation, 1 nc made sure by the woru 
jirophecy : but the way in which it was aotw y 
made sure, was by the strenuous exertions, the unex- 
ampled heroism, the holy devotcdness and zeal of 
nartyrs, and apostles, and evangelists. And even 
low, my brethren, while no professing Christian 
an deny that their faith is to be one day the faitli 
if all countries; but while many of them idly sit 
irid wait the time of God putting forth sume myste- 
rious and unheard of agency, to bring about the 
universal diffusion, there are men who have betaken 
themselves to the obvious expedient of going abroad 
among the nations, and teaching them ; and though 
derided by an undeserving world, they seem to be 
he very men pointed out by the Bible, who are 
g to and fro increasing the knowledge of its 
;irincs, and who will be the honoured instruments 
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of cwffyinK.jn» esmrttafrWont splendid of 
anticipations. ■ ' ■ ■ 

Now, too same bolda tree, I apprehend, of the 
prophecy in my text. The abolition of war will be 
the elect set of any sadden or resistless visitation 
from heaTM Qn the character of men — not of any 
mystical influence working with all the omnipotence 
of a charm on the passive hearts of those who are 
the subjects of it— -not of any blind or overruling 
fatality which will come upon the earth at some dis- 
tant period of its history, and about which, we, of 
the present day, have nothing to do but to look 
silently on, without concern, and without co-opera* 
tun. The prophecy of a peace as universal as the 
' spread of the human race, and as enduring as the 
moon In the firmament, will meet its accomplishment- 
ay, and at thai very time which is already fixed by 
Him who sceth the end of all things from the begin- 
ning thereof. But it will be brought about by the 
activity of men. It will be done by the philanthropy 
of thinking and intelligent Christians. The con- 
version of the Jews — the spread of gospel light 
among the regions of idolatry — these are distinct 
subjects of prophecy, on which the faithful of the 
land are now acting, and to the fulfilment of which 
they are giving their zeal and their energy. I con- 
ceive the prophecy which relates to the final abolition 
of war will be taken up in the same manner, and the 
subject will be brought to the test of christian prin- 
ciple, and many will unite to spread a growing sense 
of its follies and its enormities, over the countries of 
the world—and the public will be enlightened not by 
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the factious and turbulent declamations 
but by the mild dissemination of goo; 
through the land — and the prophecy cont 
book will pass into effect and accomplis 
other influence than the influence of 
lessons on the hearts and consciences of v'u 

— and the measure will first be carried coun- 

try, not by the unhallowed violence of nt, 

but by the control of :neral opinion, e >ssed on 
the part of a people, ' 10, if Christian, in their re- 
pugnance to war will 9 enually Chi til the 
loyalties and subjections, I meek m n^ 
lues of the New Tests nt — and the 
good-will to the chil -en of men v read i 
through all climes, and through all latitudes— 
thus by scriptural tru conveyed with power from 
one people to anoth r, and taking its ample round 
among all the tribes and families of the earth, shall 
we arrive at the magnificent result of peace through- 
out all its provinces, and security in all its dwelling- 
places. 

In the further prosecution of this discourse, I shall, 
first, expatiate a little on the evils of war. 

In the second place, I shall direct your attention 
to the obstacles which stand in the way of its extinc- 
tion, and which threaten to retard for a time the 
accomplishment of the prophecy I have now selected 
for your consideration. 

And, in the Third place, I shall endeavour to 
nnint out, what can only be done at present in a hur- 
td superficial manner, some of the expedient* 
■ wbiob these obstacles may be done away. 
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1. I shall expatiate a little on tlic evils of war. 
The mere existence of the prophecy in my text, is a 
sentence of condemnation upon war, and stamps a 
criminality on its very forehead. So soon as Chris- 
tianity Bliall gain a full ascendency in the world, 
from that moment war ia to disappear. We have 
heard that there is something nohle in the art of war ; 
that there is something generous in the ardour of 
that fine chivalric spirit which kindles in the hour 
of alarm, and rushes with delight among the thickest 
scenes of danger and of enterprise; — that man is 
never more proudly arrayed, than when, elevated by 
a contempt for death, he puts on his intrepid front, 
and looks serene, while the arrows of destruction 
are flying on every side of him ; — that expunge war, 
and you expunge some of the brightest names in the 
catalogue of human virtue, and demolish that theatre 
on which have been displayed some of the sublimest 
energies of the human character. It is thus that 
war hits been invested with a most pernicious splen* 
dour, and men have offered to justify it as a blessing 
and an ornament to society, and attempts have been 
made to throw a kind of imposing morality around it ; 
and one might almost be reconciled to the whole train 
of its calamities and its horrors, did he not believe his 
Bible, and learn from its information, that in the 
days of perfect righteousness, there will be no war ; 
— that so soon as the character of man has had the 
last finish of Christian principle thrown over it, from 
that moment all the instruments of war will be 
thrown aside, and all its lessons will be forgotten ; 
that therefore what are called the virtues of war, are ' 
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no virtues at all, or that a better and a worthier 
scene will be provided for their exercise; bat in 
short* that at the commencement of that blissful era* 
when the reign of heaven shall be established* war 
will take its departure from the world with all the 
other plagues and atrocities of the species. 

But apart altogether from this testimony to the 
evil of war* let us just take a direct look of it* and 
see whether we can find its character engraved on the 
aspect it bears to the eye of an attentive observer. 
The stoutest heart of this assembly would recoil* 
were he who owns it* to behold the destruction of a 
single individual by some deed of violence. Were 
the man who at this moment stands before you in 
the full play and energy of health* to be in another 
moment laid by some deadly aim a lifeless corpse at 
your feet* there is not one of you who would not 
prove how strong are the relentings of nature at a 
ipectacle so hideous as death. There are some of 
you who would be haunted for whole days by the 
. image of horror you had witnessed— who would feel 
the weight of a most oppressive sensation upon your 
beart* which nothing but tin)e could wear away — 
who would be so pursued by it as to be unfit for 
business or for enjoyment— who would think of it 
through the day, and it would spread a gloomy dis- 
quietude over your waking moments — who would 
dream of it at night, and it would turn that bed which 
you courted as a retreat from the torments of an 
ever-meddling memory* into a scene of restlessness. 

But generally the death of violence is not instan- 
taneous* and there is often a sad and drear) interval 
between its final consummation* and the infticWotk <A 
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the blow which causes it. The winged Messenger 
of destruction has not found its direct avenue tp that 
spot, where the principle of life is situated— and the 
soul, finding obstacles to its immediate egress, has to 
struggle it for hours, ere it can make its weary way 
through the winding avenues of that tenement, which 
has been torn open by a brother's hand. ! my 
brethren, if there be something appalling in the 
suddenness of death, think not that when gradual in 
its advances, you will alleviate the horrors of thie 
sickening contemplation, by viewing it in a milder 
form. O ! tell me, if there be any relentings of pity 
in your bosom, how could you endure it, to behold 
the agonies of the dying man — as goaded by pain, he 
grasps the cold ground in convulsive energy, or faint 
with the loss of blood, his pulse ebbs low, and the 
gathering paleness spreads itself over his counte- 
nance $ or wrapping himself round in despair, he 
can only mark by a few feeble quiverings, that life 
still lurks and lingers in his lacerated body ; or 
lifting up a faded eye, he casts on you a look of 
imploring helplessness, for that succour which no 
sympathy can yield him. It may be painful to dwell 
on such a representation ; but this is the way in 
which the cause of humanity is served. The eye of 
the sentimentalist turns away from its sufferings, and 
he passes by on the other side, lest he hear that 
pleading voice, which is armed with a tone of remon- 
strance so vigorous as to disturb him. He cannot 
bear thus to pause, in imagination, on the distressing 
picture of one individual, but multiply it ten thou- 
sand times ; say, how much of all this distress has 
been heaped together upon a single field j give us 
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the arithmetic of this accumulated wrch 
lay it before us with all the accuracy , 
computation — and strange to tell, not 
lifted up among the crowd of eager liste: 
stand on tiptoe, and catch every sylla 
anre, which is read to tlicm nut of the registoin ol 
death. O ! say, what mystic spell is that, which so 
blinds us to the sufferings of our brethren ; which 
deafens to our ear the voice of bleeding humanity, 
when it is aggravate 1 by the shriek of dying thou* 
sands ; which make . the very magnitude of the 
slaughter, throw a si uing disguise over its cruel- 
ties, and its horrors : b causes us to eye with 
indifference, the field crowded with the most 
revolting abominatioi , ana arrests that sigh, which 
each individual woul singly hare drawn from us, 
by the report of tin mi > havi , and 
breathed their last in *■ 

I am not saying that the burden of all this crimin- 
ality rests upon the head of the immediate comba- 
tants. It lies somewhere, hut who can deny that a 
soldier may be a Christian, and that from the bloody 
field on which his body is laid,' his soul may wing its 
ascending way to the shores of a peaceful eternity. 
But when I think that the Christians, even of the 
great world, form but a very little flock, and that an 
army is not a propitious soil for the growth of 
christian principle — when I think on the character 
of one such army, that had been led on for years by 
a ruffian ambition, and beci inured to scenes of 
barbarity, and had gathered a most ferocious hardi- 
hood of soul, from the many enterprises of violence 
to wttfea si unprincipled commander had twtwA- 
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them — when I follow them to the field of battle, and 
further think, that on both sides of an exasperated 
contest — the gentleness of Christianity can have no 
place in almost any bosom : but that nearly every 
heart is lighted up with fury, and breathes a vindic- 
tive purpose against a brother of the species, I cannot 
but reckon it among the most fearful of the calam- 
ities of war — that while the work of death is thick- 
ening along its ranks, so many disembodied spirits 
should pass into the presence of Him who sitteth 
upon the throne, in such a posture, and with such a 
preparation. 

I have no time, and assuredly as little taste, for 
expatiating on a topic so melancholy, nor can I 
afford at present, to set before you a vivid picture of 
the other miseries which war carries in ita train — 
how it desolates every country through which it rolls, 
and spreads violation and alarm among its villages- 
how, at its approach, every home pours forth its 
trembling fugitives — how all the rights of property, 
and all the provisions of justice must give way before 
its devouring exactions — bow, when Sabbath comes, 
no Sabbath charm comes along with it — and for the 
sound of the church bell, which wont to spread its 
music over some fine landscape of nature, and ran- 
mon rustic worshippers to the house of pnyw**- 
nothing is heard but the deathful vollies of the battle, 
and the maddening outcry of infuriated men— how, 
as the fruit of victory, an unprincipled licentiousness, 
which no discipline can restrain, is suffered to walk 
at large among the people — and all that is pure* *itd 
reverend, and holy, In the virtue of families', iscm- 
elly trampled on, and held in the bitterest derision. 
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Ob * my brethren, were we to pursue 
which no pen ever attempts, and no \» 
petuates, we should be tempted to ask 
which civilization has done for the ch 
Species? It has thrown a few paltry e ni 

over the surface of human affairs, and he On 

of society, it has reared the defences < aroi 

the rights and the property uf the in *ls 

compose it. But let war, legalized as you tiny, >» u 
ushered into the fid vith all the parade of forms 
and manifestos — let mis war only have its season, 
and be suffered to overleap these artificial defences, 
and you will soon s how much of the security of 
the commonwealth i te to positive restrictions, 
and how little of it is uue to a natural sense of justice 
among men. I kno' i well, that the plausibilities of 
human character, which abound in every modern and 
enlightened society, have been mustered up to oppose 
the doctrine of the Bible, on the woful depravity of 
our race. JJut out of the history uf war, I can 
gather for tnis doctrine the evidence of experiment. 
It tells me, that man when left to himself and let 
loose among his fellows, to walk after the counsel of 
his own heart, and in the sight of his own eyes, will 
soon discover how thin that tinsel is, which the 
boasted hand of civilization has thrown over him. 
And we have only to blow the trumpet of war, -and 
proclaim to man tbe hour of bis opportunity, that 
kirn character may show itself in its essential elements 
ii — 4 that we may see how many, in this our moral 
mi enlightened day, would spring forward, as to a 
philee of delight* and prowl like the wild men of the 
TOI. III. 21* . 
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woods, amidst scones of rapacity, and cruelty, and 
violence. 

II. But let mo hasten away from this part of the 
subject, and in the second place, direct your atten- 
tion to those obstacles which stand in the way of the 
extinction of war, and which threaten to retard, for 
a time, the accomplishment of the prophecy I have 
now selected for your consideration. 

Is this the time, it may be asked, to complain of 
obstacles to the extinction of war, when peace has 
been given to the nations, and we are assembled to 
celebrate its triumphs? Is this day of high and 
solemn grat ulation, to be turned to such forebodings 
as these ? The whole of Europe is now at rest from 
the tempest which convulsed it — and a solemn treaty 
with all its adjustments, and all its guarantees, prom- 
ises a firm perpetuity to the repose of the world. We 
have long fought for a happier order of things, and 
at length we have established it — and the hard-earned 
bequest, we hand down to posterity as ^ricfi inher- 
itance, won by the labours and the sufferings of the 
present generation. That gigantic ambition which 
stalked in triumph over the firmest and the oldest of 
•ur monarchies, is now laid — andean never. again 
burst forth from the confinement of its prison-hold to 
waken a new uproar, and to send forth new troubles 
over the face of a desolated world. ■ . 

Now* in reply to this, let it be observed, that every 
interval of repose is precious ; every breathing time 
from the work of violence is to be rejoiced in by the 
friends of humanity; livery agreement among tbo 
powers of the earth, by which a temporary respite 
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can be gotten from the calamities of war, is so much 
reclaimed from the amount of those miseries that 
aflict the world, and of those crimes, the cry of 
which ascendeth unto heaven, and bringeth down the 
judgments of God on this dark and rebellions province 
of his creation. I trust, that on this day, gratitude 
to Him who alone can still the tumults of the people, 
will be the sentiment of every heart ; and I trust 
that none who now hear me, will refuse to evince his 
gratitude to the Author of the New Testament, by 
their obedience to one of the most distinct and un- 
doubted of its lessons ; I mean the lesson of a rever- 
ential and submissive loyalty. I cannot pass an 
impartial eye over this record of God's will, without 
perceiving the utter repugnance that there is between 
the spirit of Christianity, and the factious, turbulent, 
unquenchable, and ever-meddling spirit of political 
disaffection. I will not compromise by the surrender 
of a single jot or tittle the integrity of that precep- 
tive code which my Saviour hath left behind him 
ftp the obedience of his disciples. I will not detach 
the very minutest of its features,, from the fine picture 
of Siorality that Christ hath bequeathed, both by 
commandment and example, to adorn the nature he 
condescended to wear — and sure I am that the man 
who has drunk in the entire spirit of the gospel— 
who, reposing himself on the faith of its promised 
immortality, can maintain an elevated calm amid all 
the fluctuations of this world's interest — whose ex- 
clusive ambition it is to be the unexcepted pupil of 
pure, and spiritual and self-denying Christianity — 
sure I am that such a man will honour the king and 
all who are in authority— and be sutyect unto. tta\& 
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for the sake of conscience— and render unto them all 
their dues— and not withhold a single fraction of the 
tribute they impose upon him-— and be the best of 
subjects, just because he is the best of Christians 
resisting none of the ordinances of God, and livings 
quiet and a peaceable life in all godliness and honesty .- 
But it gives me pleasure to advance a further testi- 
mony in behalf of that government with which it has 
pleased God, who appointeth to all men the bounds 
of their habitation, to bless that portion of the globe 

m 

that we occupy. I count it suck* a government that 
I not only owe it the loyalty of my principles— but I 
also owe it the loyalty of my affections. I could not 
lightly part with my devotion to that government 
Which the other year opened the door to the Chrts- 
tianization of India — I shall never withhold the tri- 
bute of my reverence from that government which put 
an end to thef atrocities of the Slave Trade — I shall 
never forget the triumph, which, in that proudest day 
of Britain's glory, the cause of humanity gained 
within the walls of our enlightened Parliament. Let 
my right hand forget her cunning, ere I forget that 
country of my birth, where, in defiance to all the 
clamours of mercantile alarm, every calculation of 
interest was given to the wind, and braving every 
hazard, she nobly resolved to shake off the whole 
burden of the infamy, which lay upon her. I shall 
never forget, that how to complete the object ra 
behalf of which she has so honorably led the way, 
she has walked the whole round of civilized society, 
and knocked at the door of every government in 
Europe, and lifted her imploring voice for injured 
Africa, and pled with the mightiest monarchs of the 



e cause of her outraged shores, and her 
distracted families. I can neither shut my heart nor 
my eyes to the fact, that at this moment she is 
stretching forth the protection of her naval arm, and 
shielding, to the uttermost of her vigour, that coast 
where an inhuman avarice is still plying its guilty 
devices, and aiming to perpetuate among an unoffend- 
ing people, a trade of cruelty, with all the horrid 
train of its terrors and abominations. 'Were such a 
government as this to be swept from its base, either 
^ by the violence of foreign hostility, or by the hand* 
of her own misled and infatuated children — I should 1 
never cease to deplore it as the deadliest interruption?, 
which ever had been given to the interests of human 
virtue, and to the march of human improvement. O ! 
how it should swell every heart, not with pride, but 
with gratitude, to think that the land of our fathers* 
with all the iniquities which abound in it, with all 
. fte profligacy, which spreads along on* streets, and 
ill the profaneness that is heard among our compa- 
iJos — to think that this onr land, overspread as It Is 
wfn 3hfl*'RppaUini; characters of guilt, is still the 
*et*r«rf asylum of worth and liberty — that this is 
fltoluri, from which the most copions emanations of 
Christianity' are going forth to all the quarters of 
the world — that this is the land, which teems from 
on* end to the other of- it with the most splendid 
designs and enterprises for the good of the species— 
that this is the land, where public principle is most 
felt, and public objects are most prosecuted, and the 
fine impulse of a public spirit is most ready to carry 
its generous people beyond the limits of a selfish and 
contracted patriotism. Tes, and when 1\» Y*sw* 
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of the philanthropist ifl sinking within him at tho 
gloomy spectacle of- those crimes and atrocities* 
which still deform the history of roan, I know not a 
single earthly expedient more fitted to brighten and 
sustain him, than to turn his eye to the country in 
which he lives—and there see the most enlightened 
government in the world acting as the organ of its 
most moral and intelligent population* 

It is not against the government of my country, 
therefore* that I direct my observations— taut against 
that nature of man in the infirmities of which we all 
share, and the evil of which no government can ex* 
tinguish. We have carried a new political arrange- 
ment, and we experience the result of it, a temporary 
Cllm-~-but we have not yet carried our way to the 
citadel of human passions. The elements of war are 
hushed for a season — but these elements are not de- 
stroyed. They still rankle in many an unsubdued 
heart — and I am too well taught by the history of the 
past, and the experience of its restless variations, not 
to believe that they will burst forth again in thunder 
over the face of society. No, my brethren, it will 
only be when diffused and vital Christianity comes 
upon the earth, that an enduring peace will come 
along with it. The prophecy of my text will obtain 
its fulfilment — but not till the fulfilment of the verses 
which go before it; — not till the influence of the 
gospel has found its way to the human bosom, and 
plucked out of it the elementary principles of war $— 
not till the law of love shall spread its melting and 
all-subduing efficacy, among the children of one 
common nature ; — not till ambition be dethorned 
from its mastery over the affections of the inner man j 



* I — not till the guilty splendours of war shall cense tb* 
■» I captivate its admirers, and spread the blaze ul^'ii 1 
a ' deceitful heroism over the wholesale butchery of iJtar 
s) species ; — not tilt national pride be humbled) and mi* 
■ shall learn, that if it be individually the duty of eaflfe 
j4 of us in honour to prefer one another ; then l«t than* 
its | individuals combine as they may, and form societies; 

■ as numerous and extensive as they may, and each of 
ft i these be swelled out to the dimensions of an empire* 
st I still, that mutual condescension and forbearatMt? 
ll remain the unalterable christian duties of thenr 
«- empires to each other ; — not till man learn to revet* 
•■ his brother as man, whatever portion of the globe he 
rj occupies, and all the jealousies and preferences of if 
N contracted patriotism be given to the wind ; — not tUI 
i» war sball cease to be prosecuted as a trade, and the 
e- charm of all that interest which is linked with iHt 
■I continuance, shall cease to beguile men in the peace* 
» - fnl walks of merchandise, into a barbarous longing 

* | after WM>|— Hit in one word till pride, and jealousy, 

* j iinjlhnimiiil, and all that is opposite to the law of God 
snitilis i ilinllji of the gospel, shall be forever eradi- 

l tlie character of these who poasese an 

L control over the public and political move- 

*the species; — not till all this be brought 

shout, and there is not another agent in the whole. 

cerement of nature that can bring it about bat the 

nssjusl.eC Christ, carried home by the all-subduing 

pswer-of the Spirit to the consciences of men ;— then, 

and not tilt then, my brethren, will peace come to 

tafce-up sta perennial abode with us, and its Meats* 

» em earth be 'hailed by one shout of joyful 

i throughout all its families j- 
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not till then, will the-sacred principle of good-will to 
men circulate as free as the air of heaven among 
all countries— and the sun looking ont from the 
firmament, will behold one fine aspect of harmony 
throughout the wide extent of a regenerated world. 

It will only be in the last days, " when it shall 
come to pass, that the mountain of the Lord's house 
shall be established in the top of the mountains, and 
shall be exalted above the hills, and all nations shall 
flow into it : And many people shall go, and say, 
Come ye, and let us go up to the mountain of the 
Lord, to the house of the God of Jacob ; and he will 
teach us of his ways, and we will walk in his paths : 
for out of Z ion. shall go forth the law, and the word 
of the Lord from Jerusalem ; and he shall judge 
among the nations, and shall rebuke many people ;" 
then and not till then, " they shall beat their swords 
into plough-shares, and their spears into pruning 
hooks. Nation shall not lift up sword against 
nation, neither shall they learn war any more." 

The above rapid sketch glances at the chief obsta- 
cles to the extinction of war, and in what remains of 
this discourse, I shall dwell a little more particularly 
on as many of them as my time will allow me, finding 
it impossible to exhaust so wide a topic, within the 
limits of the public services of one day. 

Tbe first great obstacle then to the extinction of 
war, is the way in which the heart of man is carried 
off from its barbarities and its horrors* by the splen- 
dour of its deceitful accompaniments* There is a 
feeling of the sublime in contemplating the shock of 
armies, just as there is in contemplating the devour- 
ing energy of a tempest, and this so elevates and 



engrosses the whole man, that his eye is blind to the 
tears of bereaved parents, and his ear is deaf to the 
piteous moan -of the dying, and the shriek of their 
desolated families. There is a gracefulness in the 
picture of a youthful warrior burning for distinction 
M the field, and lured by this generous aspiration to 
the decjiest of the animated throng, where, in the fell 
Work of death, the opposing sons of valour struggle 
fur a remembrance anil a name ; and this side of the 
picture, is so much the exclusive object of our regard, 
as to disguise from our view the mangled carcasses 
of the Mien, and the writhing agonies of the hun- 
dreds and the hundreds more who have been laid on 
the cold ground, where they are left to languish and 
to die. There no eye pities them. No sister is there 
to weep over them. There no gentle hand is present 
to ease the dying posture, or bind up the wound's, 
which, in the maddening fury of the combat, have 
been given anil received by the children of one com- 
mon father. There death spreads its pale ensigns 
over every countenance, and when night comes on, 
and darkness around them, how many a despairing 
wretch must take up with the bloody field as the 
untended bed of his last sufferings, without one 
friend to bear the message of tenderness to his distant 
home, without one companion to close his eyes. 

I avow it. On every side of me I see causes at 
work which go to spread a most delusive colouring 
over war, and to remove its shocking barbarities to 
the back ground of our contemplations altogether. 
I see it in the history which tells mo of the superb 
appearance of the troops, and the brilliancy of their 
successive charges. I see it in the poetry which lends 
vol. in. 22 



the magic of its numbers to the narrative of blood, 
and transports its many admirers, as by its images, 
and its figures, and its nodding plumes of chivalry, 
it throws its treacherous embellishments over a scene 
of legalized slaughter. I see it in the music which 
represents the progress of the battle; and where, after 
being inspired by the trumpet-notes of preparation, 
the whole beauty and tenderness of a drawing-room 
are seen to bend over the sentimental entertain men t ; i 
nor do I hear the utterance of a single sigh to inter- 
rupt the death-tones of the thickening contest, and 
the moans of the wounded men as they fade away 
upon the ear, and sink into lifeless silence. All, all 
goes to prove what strange and half-sighted crea- 
tures we are. Were it not so, war could never have 
been seen in any other aspect than that of unmingled 
hateful ness ; and I can look to nothing but to the 
progress of Christian sentiment upon earth, to arrest 
the strong current of its popular and prevailing 
partiality for war. Then only will an imperious 
sense of duty lay the check of severe principle, pi 
all the subordinate tastes and faculties of oar oatam 
Then will glory be reduced to its right estimate, 
and the wakeful benevolence of the gospel chasing 
away every spell, will be turned by the traa o fj uij of 
no delusion whatever/ from its simple but sublime 
enterprises for the good of the species. Then the 
reign of truth and quietness will be ushered into 
the world, and war, cruel, atrocious, unrelenting 
war, will be stript of its many and its bewildering 
fascinations. 

But again, another obstacle to the extinction of 
war is a sentiment which seems to be universally 
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gone into^that the rules and promises of the gospel 
whjcb appljt to a single individual, do not apply to 
a aation of individuals. Just think of the mighty 
eflfect it would have on the politics of the world, were 
this sentiment to be practically deposed from its 
wonted authority over the counsels and the doings 
of nations, in their transactions with eacii other. If 
forbearance be the virtue of an individual, forbear* 
lace is also the virtue of a nation. If it be incumbent 
tm men in honour to prefer each other, it is incum- 
heat:On the very largest societies of men, through 
the constituted organ of their government to do the 
lame* If it be the glory of a man to defer his anger, 
tad to pass over a transgression, that nation mistakes 
its glory which is so feelingly alive to the slightest 
insult, and- musters up its threats and its armaments 
apon the faintest shadow of a provocation. If it be 
the magnanimity of an injured man to abstain from 
vengeance, and if by so doing, he heap coals of fire 
spon the head of his enemy, then that is the magnan- 
fcritas nation, which, recoiling from violence and 
frond blood, will do no more than send its christian 
embmsy, and prefer its mild and impressive remon- 
stfttn% J and that is the disgraced nation which will 
refuse the impressiveness of the moral appeal that 
has-been made to it. — O ! my brethren, there must 
be the breathing of a different spirit to circulate 
round the globe, ere its christianized nations resign 
the jealousies which now front them to each other in 
the scowling attitude of defiance ; and much is to do 
with the people of every land, ere the prophesied 
influence of the gospel shall bring its virtuous, and its 



pacifying control lo hear with effect on tlie counsels 
and governments of the world. 

1 find that I must be drawing to a close, and tliat 
I must forbear entering into several topics on which 
I meant atone time to expatiate. I wished, in par- 
ticular, to have laid it fully before, you liow the 
extinction of war, though it should withdraw one of 
those scene*; on which man earns the glory of intre- 
pidity ; yet it would leave other, and better, and 
nobler scenes, for the display anil the exercise of 
tbiB respectable attribute. I wished also to explain 
to ;:..:. tliat however much I admired the general 
spirit of Quakerism, on the subject of war ; yet that 
I wan not prepared to go all the length of its princi- 
ples, when that war was strictly defensive. It strikes 
me, that war is to be abolished by the abolition of its 
aggressive spirit among the different nations of (he 
world. The text seems to tell me that this is the. 
order of prophecy upon the subject; and that it is 
when nation shall cease to lift up its sword against 
nation ; or, in other words, when one nation shall 
cease to move, for the purpose of attacking another, 
that military science wilt be no longer in demand, and 
that the people of the'earth will learn the art of war no 
more. I should also have stated, that on this grdnna\ 
I refrained from pronouncing on the j ustice or neces- 
sity of any one war in which this country has ever 
been involved. I have no doubt that many of those 
who supported our former wars, looked on several of 
them as wars for existence ; but on this matter I 
carefully abstain from the utterance of a single 
sentiment ; for in so doing, I should feel myself to he 
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descending from the generalities of christian princi- 
ple, and employing that pulpit as the vehicle of a 
questionable policy, which ought never to be prosti- 
tuted either to the unworthy object of sending forth 
the incense of human flattery to any one administra- 
tion, or of regaling the factious, and turbulent and 
disloyal passions of any party. I should next, if I 
had time, effbf such observations as were suggested 
by my own yiews of political science, on the multitude 
of vulnerable points by which this country is sur- 
rounded, in the shape of numerous and distant 
dependencies, and which however much they may 
toad to foster the warlike politics of our government, 
ate, in truth, so little worth the expense of a war, 
that should all of them be wrested away from us, 
they wo,uld leave the people of our empire as great, 
tad as wealthy, and as competent to every purpose 
rf home security as ever. Lastly, I might have 
my inclination, for a little more of the 
policy being imported into Europe, not for 
the purpose of restraining a liberal intercourse be- 
tween its different countries, but for the purpose of 
quieting in each its restless spirit of alarm, about 
every foreign movement in the politics and designs 
of otter nations $ because, sure I am, that were each 
great empire of the world to lay it down as the 
Maxim of its most scrupulous observance, not to 
meddle tiH it was meddled with, each would feel in 
suck a maxim both its safety and its triumph ; — for 
soeh are the mighty resources of defensive war, that 
thoagb the whole transportable force of Europe were 
to land upon our borders, the result of the experiment 
woald be each, that it should never be re\»Qttte& — 



the rallying population of Britain could sweep them 
all from tlic face of its territory, ami a whole myriad 
of invaders would melt away under the power of such , 
a government as ours, trenched behind the loyalty of 
her defenders, and strong, as she deserves to be, In 
the love and in the confidence of all her children. 

I would not have touched on any of the lessons of 
poli Ural economy, did they not lead me, by a. single 
step, to a christian lesson, which I count it my in- 
cumbent duty to press upon the attention of you all. 
Any sudden change in the state of the demand, must 
throw the commercial world into a temporary de- 
rangement. And whether the change be from war 
to peace, or from peace to war, this effect is sure to 
accompany it. Now for upwards of twenty years, 
the direction of our trade has been accommodated 
to a war system, and when this system is put an end 
to, I do not say what amount of the distress will 
light upon this neighbourhood, but wo may be sure 
that all the alarm of falling markets, and ruined 
speculation, will spread an impressive gloom over 
many of the manufacturing districts of the land. 
Now, let my title to add res you on other grounds, be 
as questionable as it may, I feel no hesitation what- 
ever iii announcing it, as your most imperative duty, 
that no outcry of impatience or discontent from you, 
■ball embarrass the pacific policy of his majesty's 
government. They have conferred a great blessing 
oh the country, in conferring on it peace, and it is 
your part resignedly to weather the languid or dis- 
astrous months which may come along. with it. The 
interest of trade is an old argument that has been set 
up in resistance to the dearest and. most substantial 
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interests of humanity. When Paul wanted to bring 
Christianity into Ephesus, he raised a storm of op- 
position around him, from a quarter which, I dare 
say, he was not counting on. There happened to 
be some shrine manufactories in that place, and as 
the success of the Apostle would infallibly have re- 
duced the demand for that article, forth came the 
decisive argument of, Sirs, by this craft we have 
our wealth, and should this Paul turn away the peo- 
ple from the worship of gods made with hands, there- 
by much damage would accrue to our trade. Why, 
my brethren, if this argument is to be admitted, 
there is not one conceivable benefit that can be offer- 
ed for the acceptance of the species. Would it not 
be well tf all the men of reading in the country were 
to he diverted from the poison which lurks in many 
a mischievous publication — and should this blessed 
reformation be effected, are there none to be found 
who would feel that much damage had accrued to 
their trade ? Would it not be well, if those wretched 
sons of pleasure, before whom if they repent not, 
there lieth all the dreariness of an unprovided eterni- 
ty — would it not be well, that they were reclaimed 
from the maddening intoxication which speeds them 
an iu the career of disobedience — and on this event 
too, would there be none to complain that much 
damage had accrued to their trade ? Is it not well,, 
that the infamy of the slave trade has been swept 
from the page of British history ? and yet do not 
many of you remember how long the measure lay 
suspended, and that about twenty annual flotillas 
burdened with the load of human wretchedness, were 
wafted across the Atlantic, while Parliament was 
ieafened and overborne by unceasing c\ax&ouT&3bav& 



the much damage that would accrue to the trade ? 
And now, is it not well that peace has once more 
been given to (he nations I and are yoti to follow up 
this goodly train of examples, by a single whisper 
of discontent about the much damage that will accrue 
to your trade ? No, my brethren, 1 will not let down 
a single inch of the christian requirement that lies 
upon you. Should a sweeping tide of bankruptcy 
set in upon the land, and reduce every individual 
who now hears me, to the very humblest condition 
in Bociety, God stands pledged to give food and rai- 
ment to all who depend upon bint ; — and it is not 
fair to make utbers bleed, that you may roll in afflu- 
ence ; — it is not fair to desolate thousands of families, 
that yours may be upheld in luxury and splendour — 
and your best, and noblest, and kindest part is, to 
throw yourself on the promises of God, ami be will 
hide you and your little ones in the secret of his 
pavilion till these calamities be overpast. 

III. I trust it is evident from all that has bee* 
Mid, how it is only by the extension of christian 
principle among the people of the earth, that- the 
atrocities of war will at length be swept away From 
ii i-MoA that each of us is hastening the commence- 
ment vt that blissful period, who, in his own sphere, 
• doing all that in him lies to bring his own heart, 

•ad the hearts of others, under the supreme inline nee 
ef this principle. It is public opinion, which, in the 
lonjfimn governs the world ; and while I look with 
confidence to a gradual revolution in the state of 
public opinion from the omnipotence of gospel truth, 
working its silent, but effectual way, through the 
fftmilirs of mankind— yet I wilt net deny, tint muck 

muy *• dome to accetarete Ato «*H*XtA \*xy*-*Ji 
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and universal peace, by a distinct body of men em- 
barking their every talent, and their every acquire- 
ment in the prosecution of this, as a distinct object. 
This was the way in which, a few years ago, the 
British public were gained over to the cause of Afri- 
ca. This is the way in which some of the other 
prophecies of the Bible are at this moment hastening 
to their accomplishment ; ami it is in this way, I 
apprehend, that the prophecy of my text may he in- 
debted for its speedier fulfilment to the agency of 
men selecting this as the assigned field on which 
their philanthropy shall expatiate. Were each indi- 
vidual member of such a scheme to prosecute his own 
walk, and como forward with his own peculiar con- 
tribution, the fruit of the united labours of all would 
be one of the finest collections of christian eloquence, 
and of enlightened morals, and of sound political 
philosophy, that ever was presented to the world. 
I could not fasten on another cause more fitted to call 
forth such a variety of talent, and to rally around it 
so many of the generous and accomplished sons of 
humanity, and to give each of them a devotcdness 
and a power far beyond whatever could be sent into 
the hearts of enthusiasts, by the mere impulse of 
literary ambition. 

Let one take up the question of war in its princi- 
ple, and make the fell weight of his moral severity 
rest upon it, and upon all its abominations. Let 
another take up the question of war in its conse- 
quences, and bring his every power of graphical 
description to the task of presenting an awakened 
public with an impressive detail of its cruelties and 
its horrors. , Let another neutralize the \w*«tary <& 
war, and dismantle it of all those bcwitcYun^ s\A*tv- 




•lours, which the hand of misguided genius has thrown ■ 
over it. Let another teach the world a truer, and 
more magnanimous path to national glory, than any 
country of the world has yet walked in. Let another 
tell with irresistible argument, how the christian 
ethicH of a nation is at one with the christian ethics 
of its humblest individual. Let another bring all 
(he resources of his political science to unfold the 
vast energies of defensive war, and show, that instead 
of that ceaseless jealousy and disquietude, which are 
ever keeping alive the Same of hostility among the 
nations, each may wait in prepared security, till the 
first footstep of an invader shall be the signal for 
mustering around the standard of its outraged rights, 
all the steel, and spirit, and patriotism of the coun- 
try. Let another pour the light of modern specula- 
tion into the mysteries of trade, and prove that not 
a single war has been undertaken for any of its 
objects, where the millions and the millions more 
which were lavished on the cause, have not all been 
cheated away from us by the phantom of an imagin- 
ary interest. This may look to many like the Uto- 
piwiiUB of a romantic anticipation — but I shall never 
despair of the cause of truth addressed to a christian 
public, when the clear light of principle can be 
brought to every one of its positions, and when its 
practical and conclusive establishment forms one of 
tiHyfaoat distinct of Heaven's prophecies — " that men 
8MB' beat their swords into plough- shares, and their 
■pears into pruning-hooks — and that nation shall 
not lift up sword against nation, neither shall they 
learn the art of war any more." 
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ADDRESS. 



When one writes a letter to an intimate and a 
much loved friend, lie never thinks of the graces of 
the composition. He unbosoms himself in a style of 
perfect frceness and simplicity. He gives way to the 
kindly affections of his heart, and though there may 
be many touches of t iderness in his performance, 
it is not because he aims at touches of any kind, hut 
because all the tenderness that is written, is the gen- 
uine and the artless transcript of all the tenderness 
that is felt. Now conceive for a moment, that 
wrote his letter under the consciousness that it v 
to be broadly exhibited before the eye of the public, 
tins would immediately operate as a heavy restraint 
upon him. A man would much rather pour the ex- 
pression of his friendship into the private ear of Mm 
who was the object of it, than he would do it under 
the full stare of a numerous company. And X, my 
brethren, could my time have allowed it, would much 
rather have written my earnest and longing aspira- 
tion for the welfare of you all by a private letter to 
each individual} than by this general Address, which 
necessarily exposes to the wide theatre of the public 
all that I feel, and all that Intter on the subject of 
my affectionate regard for you. 

It were better then for the exercise to which I have 
now set myself, that I shut out all idea of thq public; ■ 
raz. tit. 33 
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and never, within the whole recollection of my life, 
was I leas disposed to foster that idea. It may be 
observed, that the blow of some great and calamitous 
visitation brings a kind of insensibility along with it. 
I ought not to lament my withdrawment from you as 
a calamity, but it has had all the effect of a calamity 
upon me. 1 am removed from those objects which 
habitually interested my heart, and, for a time, it 
refuses tn be interested in other objects. I am pla- 
ced at a distance from that scene to which I was most 
alive, and 1 feel a deadness tn every other scene. 
The people who are now around me, carry an un- 
questionable kindness in their bosoms, and vie with 
one another in the expression of it. I can easily 
perceive that there exists abundantly among them ail 
the constituents of a highly interesting neighbour- 
hood, and it may look cold and ungrateful in me that 
I am not interested. But it takes a time before the 
heart can attune itself to the varieties of a new situa- 
tion. It is ever recurring to the more familiar 
■scenes of other days. The present minister*- no 
enjoyment, and in looking to the past the painful 
circumstance is, that while the fancy will not be kept 
fixon straying to that neighbourhood which. exercises 
ever it all the power of a much-loved home, the idea 
that it is home no longer comes with dread reality 
upon the mind, sod turns the whole to bitterness. 

With a heart thus occupied, I do not feel that the 
admission of the public into oar conference will be 
«ny great restraint upon me. I shall speak bijou 
as if they were not present, and I do not conceive 
that they can take a great interest in what I say, 
because $ have no time for the full and explicit state- 
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ment of principles. I liavn this advantage with yon 
(but I do not have with itbers, that With yov I MB 
afford to be less explicits I prerame span your re- 
collections ofwhal I have, for some time* been in the 
liabil of addressing to y«8, and flatter myself that 
von may enter into a trailj 6f observation which to 
ut Iters may appear dark, iind abrupt, and unconnect- 
ed. In penning this short Address, I follow the 
impulse of my regard for you. Ton will receive It 
with indulgence, as a memorial from one who love* 
you ; who is ever with you in heart* though not in 
person : who classes among the dearest of hie recoi- 
kctions, the tranquil enjoyments be bM had In your 
neighbourhood : who carries upon his memory the 
faithful image of its fields and of its families ; ami 
whose prayer fur you all is, that you may M grow 
in the fruits of our common faith, as to be made meet 
I'll' that unfading inheritance where sorrow and sep- ' 
aiation arealike unknown- 
Were I to sit down for the purpose of drawing out 
a list of all the actions w men inn/ bo vailed Sin nil, 
il would belong before I could complete the enumer- 
ation^ Nay, I can conceive, that by adding one pecu- 
liarity after another, the variety may be so length- 
«ned out as to make the attempt impossible. Lying, 
snd stealing, and breaking the Sabbath, and speaking 
evil one of another, these are all so many sinful 
actions j but circumstances may be conceived wbicb 
make one" kind of lying different from another, and 
one kind of theft different from another, and one 
kind of evil speaking different from another, and in 
this way the number of sinful actions may he greatly 
■welled ouf'r-*ftd should we attempt to take the 
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amount, they may be like the host which no i 
could number, and every sinner, realizing one of 
these varieties, may wear his own peculiar complex- 
ion, and have a something about him, which marks 
him out, and signalizes him from all the other sinners 
by whom he is surrounded. • 

Yet, amid all this variety of visible aspect, there is 
one summary expression to which all sin may bo 
reduced. There is one principle which, if it always 
existed in the heart, and were always acted upon in 
the life, would entirely destroy the existence of sin, 
and the very essence of sin lies in the want of this 
one principle. Sin is a want of conformity to the 
will of God ; and were a desire to do the will of God 
at all times the overruling principle of the heart and 
conduct, there would be no sin. It is this want of 
homage to him and to his authority, which gives to 
sin its essential character. The evil things coming 
out of the heart, which ia the residence of this evil 
gjagjn lgg inay be exc eedingl y various, and may 
impart a very dittfeKiit complexion to different -indi- 
viduals. This complexion may be more or leas 
displeasing. to the outward eye. The evil speaker ' 
may look to us more hateful than the voluptuary, the 
n«n of cruelty than the man of profaneneas, the 
breaker of his word than, the breaker of the Sabbath. 
I believe it will generally be found, that the sin 
which inflicts the more visible and immediate harm 
opon men, is, in the eye of men the more hateful sin. 
There ia a readiness to execrate falsehood, and 
calumny, and oppression ; and along with this readi- 
ness there is an indulgence for the good-humoured 
failings of him who is the slave of luxury, and mnV" 
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a god of his pleasure, and spends his days in all the 
thoughtlessness of one whs 'walks, in ths- coansol sf 
his own heart, and in tli« sight of his own eyes, 
provided that his love of society leads him to share 
with others the enjoyment of all these gratifications, 
and his wealth enables him, and his moral honesty 
inclines him, to defray the expense of them. * 

Behold, then, one frequent soorce of delusion. 
He whose sins are less hateful to the world than those 
slathers, wraps up himself in a kind of security.- I 
"wrnag no Ban. I hare a heart that can be moved 
iy-the> impulses of compassion. I carry in my bosom 
of indignation at the tale, of perfidy 
J and surely I nay fcfei a satisfaction 
.WlkAi others have no title to feel, who are guilty of 
iissfcfcstti which my nature recoils with a generous 
sUrsWace. He forgets all the while, that sin, in 
itr essential character, may bare as full and firm a 
psaaession of his heart, as of the man's with whom 
ae Is comparing himself; that there may be an entire 
disowns! and forgetfulness of God; that not one 
particle of reverence, or of acknowledgment, may be 
given to the Being with whom he has to do j that 
whatever be may be in the eye of bis neighbour, in 
the aye of him who seeth not as man seetb, be is 
guilty ; that, walking just as he would have done 
though there bad been no divine government what- 
ever, be is a rebel to that government ; and that amid 
all the complacency of his own feelings, and all ths 
applause and good liking of bis acquaintances, he 
wears all the deformity of rebelliousness in the eye of 
every spiritual being, who looks at the state, of his 
heart, and passes judgment upon him by those very 
Tax. in. 23» 
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principles which are to try liim at the great day 
when the secrets of all hearts shall be laid open. 

If this were kept in view, it would lead to a more 
enlightened estimate of the character of man, than 
man in the thoughtlessness and unconcern of his nat- 
ural state ever forms. It would lead us to see, that 
under all the hues and varieties of character, diver- 
sified as they are by constitutional taste, and the 
power of circumstances, there lurks one deep and 
universal disease, and that is the disease of a mind 
labouring under alienation from God, and without 
any practical sense of what is due to him. You will 
all admit it to be true, that the heart of a man may be 
under the full operation of this deadly poison, while 
the man himself has a constitutional taste for the 
pleasures of social intercourse. You see nothing 
unlikely or impossible in this combination. Now I 
want you to go along with me, when I carry my 
assertion still further ; and sure I am that experi- 
ence bears me out when I say, that the heart of a man 
may be under the full operation of a dislike or indif- 
ference to God, while the man himself has a consti- 
tutional abhorrence at cruelty,, a constitutional 
repugnance to fraud, a constitutional antipathy to 
what is, nncourteous in manners, or harsh and unfeel- 
ing in conversation, a constitutional gentleness of , 
character ; or, to sum up the whole in one clause, a 
*»n may be free from many things which give him 
a moral hateftdness in the eye of others, and he may 
hare many things which throw a moral loveliness 
around him, and the soul be under the entire domin- 
ion of that carelessness about God, which gives to 
sin Us essential character. And upon him, even 
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upon iiiiii, graceful and engaging aa lie may fee by 
the lustre of his many accomplishments, the ikying 
of the Bible does not fail of being realised) that* "tie 
heart of man is deceitful above all things, aflfl des- 
perately wicked i who caii know it ?'> * 

And thus it is, that our great and ultimate tin to 
the reformation of a sinner, is the reformation of his 
heart. There may be many reformations short of 
this, and in which many are disposed to rest with 
deceitful complacency. I can conceive, that the 
man who formerly stole may steal no more, not be- 
cause he is now sanctified, and feels the obligation 
of religious principle, but because he is now trans- 
lated into better circumstances, and by the power 
of example, lias contracted that tone of honourable 
feeling which exists among the upper classes of soci- 
ety. Here, then, is a reformation of the conduct, 
while the heart, in respect of that which constitutes 
its exceeding sinfulness, is no better than before. 
The oh) leaven of ungodliness may overspread its 
every desire, and its every affection j and while the 
outer man has been washed of one of its visible de- 
formities, the inner man may still persist in its un- 
mindfulness of God ; and the pollution of this great- 
est and vilest of all moral turpitude, nay adhere to 
it as obstinately as ever. 

Now it appears to me, that these views, true in 
themselves* and deserving to be carried along with 
as through every inch of our religions progress, hare 
often been practically misapplied. I can conceive 
an inquirer under the influence of these views, to fell 
into such a process of reflection as the following : 
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• If the outer conduct be of no estimation in the night 
of God, unless it stand connected with the actings 
of a holy principle in the heart, let us begin with the 
heart, anil from the establishment of a holy princi- 
ple there, purity of conduct will folluw as an effect 
of cnurse. Let us beware of laying an early stress 
upon the doings of the outer man, lest we and others 
should have our eye turned from the reformation of 
the inner man, as the main and almost the exclusive 
object of a Christian's ambition. Let us be fearful 
how we urge such and such visible reformations, 
either upon ourselves or those around us, lest they 
be made to stand in the place of that grand renewing 
process, by which the soul, dead in trespasses and 
sins, is made alive unto God. Let us labour to im- 
press the necessity of this process, and seeing the 
utter inability of man to change his own heart, let us 
turn his eye from any exertions of bis own, to that 
fulness which is in Christ Jesus, through whom alone 
he can obtain the forgiveness of all his sins, and such 
a measure of power resting upon him, as carries 
along with it all the purifying influences of a spirit- 
ual reformation. In the mean time, let us take care 
how we speak about good works. Let the very 
mention of tbem put us into the defensive attitude 
of coldness and suspicion _; and instead of giving 
our earnestness or our energy to them, lei us press 
upon ourselves and others the exercises of that faith, 
by which alone we are made the workmanship of 
God, and created into such good works as he hath 
" ordained that we should walk in them.* . ( ?jf . 
No-W there m a- great deal of truth throughout tbc 
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whole of this train of sentiment j battr 
plated under sueli an aspect, and turned to inch ft 
purpose, as lias the effect of putting an inquirer inta 
a practical attitude, which appears to me to be no- 
scriptural and wrong. I would not hare him keep 
his hand for a single moment from the doing of that 
which is obviously right. I would not have him to 
refrain from grappling immediately with every one 
sin which is within the reach of hie exertions. I 
maid not have him to incur the delay of one instant 
in eaesiBg to do that which is evil; and I conceive 
thai it is not till this is begun that he will learn to 
^tM which is well. It ought not to restrain the 
ajMgyof his immediate doing that be is told bow 
4ea*0B an of no account, unless they are the doings 
•fen* Who. has gone through a previous regenera- 
tteav This, ought not to keep him from doing. It 
shanM only leajd him to combine with the prescribed 
doing, an earnest aspiring after a cleaner heart, and 
a better spirit than he yet finds himself to have. It 
is. vary true, that a man may do an outwardly good 
thing* and rest in what he has done. But it is as 
tree, that a man may do the outwardly good thing he 
ia bidden do, and, instead of resting, may look far- 
ward with diligent striving, and earnest, humble 
prayer, to some greater things than this. Now thht 
last my brethren, is the attitude I want to put yon 
into. Let the thief give up his stealing at this mo- 
ment. Let the drunkard give up his intemperance. 
Let the evil speaker give up his calumnies. Let the 
doer of all that is obviously wrong, break off his sins, 
and turn him to the doing of all that is obviously 
right. Let "ho one thing, not even the speculation* 






r,» be suffered to at and a barrier against 

:e into the field of Unmediate exertion. 

;he very first blow of my trumpet against 

ile iniquities which 1 see to be in you, and 

ebe any one obviously riglit thing you have 

> neglected, I will not consume one particle 

v before I mil upon you to ilo it. 

b in vain to say that all this is not called 
w my strength and your 

■n ting an error which has no practical 

tisteuce. You must be quite familiarised with the 
lancholy spectacle of a zealous professor nvmr- 
rover the sinfulness of his heart, and, at the same 
putting forth his hand, without one sigh of 
rse, to what is sinful in ordinary conduct. 
nave you never witnessed one, who could Bpeak evil 
of his neighbour, and was at the same time trenched 
among what he thought the speculations of ortho- 
doxy, and made the utter corruption of the soul of 
man one of these speculations ? Is it not enough to 
say that he. is a mere speculative Christian ? for the 
very same thing may be detected in the practice of 
one who feels a real longing to be delivered from the 
power of tbat sin, which be grieves has such an entire 
dominion over him. And yet, strange to tell, there 
is many an obvious and every-day fin, which is not 
watched against, which is not struggled againat, *nd 
the commission of which gives no uneasiness what. 

* Sorry should I be, if » term einnasive of right notion! CM tktfmatt 
Interfiling of all subjects, Here used by me with a levity at all olcjalajari 
to beget an indifference to the Bound tiess of your religious opinion!, or to 
divert your moat earnest attention from those inquiries, which hate for 
t^ol^tmttruBwai, » n dlietru«i™yrfGo4tortie*!TttiOQ0fnMB. 
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:■(■. The man is as it *•» Mttachacoipbi vMi 
j sinfulness of liis heart, that he Mttbw Neb a*r 
ends to the sinfulness of bis coaduct. He wants 
go methodically to work. - He wants fa» begin s£ 
'beginning, and he forme hie estimate of what the 
{inning ia upon the arrangements of human epeou- 
ions. It sounds very plausibly, that as oat of the 
ii't are the issues of lire, the work of ae toajuiriay * 
sjatian. Boat begin there;, but the mischief J 
l«lain of ia, that in the tret provocation of tela 
pk» month* or- yeare may be consumed ere the 
rifted fountain send forth its streams, op the 

Em -he fa) aspiring after tall on the nlain*nd 
veittge ef-hia ordinary conduct. Hoace, my 
, the mortifying exhibition of great seal, and 
|ch talk* and diligent canvassing and conversing 
■at the abstract principles of the ohrietian faith, 
nbihed with what is visible in the christian prec- 
ox being at a dead stand, and not one inch of sen- 
ds progress being made in any one thing which the 
a can witness, or the hand can lay a tangible hold 
on* The man is otherwise employed. He is busy 
tli the first principles of the subject. He still goes 
with bis wonted peevishness within doors, and 
i wonted dishonesties without doors. He has not 
t come to these matters. He is taken up with 
ring and labouring at the foundation. The heart 
the great subject of his anxiety ; and in the busy 
erase of mourning, and confessing, and praying, 
(■/Studying the right management of his heart, be 
ry take up months or years before he come to the 
(amities of his outward and ordinary conduct I 
U venture to go farther, my brethren, and assert. 
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that if this be the track he is on, ii will be a great 
chance if he ever come to them at all. To the end 
of his days he may be a talking, and inquiring, and 
speculating, and I doubt not along with all this, a v 
church-going and ordinance-loving christian. But I 
am much afraid that he is, practically speaking, not 

, in the way to the solid attainments of a Christian, 
whose light shines before men. All that meets the 
eye of daily observers may have undergone no change 
whatever, and the life of the poor man may be nothing 
better than the dream of a delusive and bewildering 
speculation* 

Now, it is very true that, agreeably to the remarks 
with which I prefaced this argument, the great and 
ultimate aim of all reformation is to reform the hearty 
and to bring it into such a state of principle and 
desire, that God may be glorified irf soul and in 
spirit as well as in body. This is the point that is 
ever to be sought after, and ever to be pressed for- 
ward to. Under a sense of his deficiencies from 
this point, a true Christian will read diligently that 
he may learn the gospel method of arriving at it. He 

' will pray diligently that the clean heart may be cre- 
ated, and the right spirit may be renewed within 
him. The earnestness of his attention to this matter 
will shut him up more and more into the faith of that 
perfect sacrifice, which his short-comings from a 
holy and heart-searching law will ever remind htm 
of, as the firm and the only ground of his acceptance 
with God. The same honest reliance on the divine 
testimony, which leads him to close with the doctrine 
of the atonement, and to rejoice in it, will also lead 
liim to close with the doctrine of sanctification* and 
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diligently to aspire after it. Now, an the baawani 
of bo aspiring after this object, it hvneteaongh that 
be read diligently in tbe Word ; Hla — t enoagh that 
he pray diligently for the Spirit These am twe 
ingredients in the business of seeking after Ma ob- 
ject, but they aro not tbe 011)7 ones* and what I 
lament is, that a fear about ilte eatireness of bit 
•Jsnadtary leads many a neatoui inquirer to took 
«Mty and askance, at another ingredient in thai 
hjahwea. He should not only read diligently tad 
KPOtdifajentty, batlw should do diligently every 
nee right thine that ia within hie reach, and that he 
flftafeAhwalf to bare strength for. Any one anther 
Mto toJhw of the insignificance of doings, in such a 
njPJWel ■ ■ III ally to restrain an inquirer from vigo* 
nvwry and inMnedietely entering upon tbe perform- ' 
than orthoa, misleads that inquirer from the acrln- 
tnral method, by which we are directed to a greater 
me—ore of light and of holiness than we are yet in 
ftoenoneton of. He detaches one essential ingredient 
front the business of seeking. He may set tbe spirit 
of hie reader a roaming over some field of airy spec- 
ulation ; but he works no such salutary effect upon 
Us spirit, as evinces itself by any one visible or sub- 
stantial reformation. I have often and often attempt- 
ad to press this lesson upon you, my brethren j and 
I bear yon testimony, that? while a resistance to 
practical preaching has been imputed to the zealous 
professors of orthodoxy, you listened with patience, 
and I trust not without fruit, when addressing you 
M if you had just begun to stir yourselves in the 
nutter of your salvation. I ranked it among my 
preliminary instructions, that you should cense from 
TOX. III. 24 
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T your doings ; that you should give up all 
on know to bo wrong in jour ordinary con- 
that the thief should restrain himself from 
in , the liar from falsehood, the evil speaker 
i backbiting, the slothful labourer in the field 
n eye-service, the faithless housemaid in the fam- 
uli all purloining and all idleness. 

rfuges of hypocrisy are endless ; and if 
i no heology, it will he as 

itn rter ai from any other. Some 

3 are who deafen the impression of all these direct 
inmediate admonitions, by saying that before all 
in tings are insisted on, we must lay well and labor 
11 at the foundation of faith in Christ, without whom 
n do nothing. The truth, that without Christ 
we can do nothing, is unquestionable; but it would 
take many a paragraph to expose its want of appli- 
cation to the use that is thus made of it. But to cut 
short this plea of indolence for delaying the painful 
work of surrendering all that is vicious in conduct; 
let ntc put it to your common sense whether a thief 
would not, and could not giro up stealing for a week, 
if he bad the reward of a fortune waiting him at the 
end of it ; whether, upon the same reward, an evH 
speaker could not, for the same time. Impose a re- 
straint upon his lips, and the slothful servant become 
a most pains-taking- Ad diligent worker, and the 
Bar maintain an undeviating truth throughout aH 
fcis conversations. Each of these would find him- 
self to have strength for these things, were the in- 
ducement of a certain temporal reward held out, or 
the dread of a certain temporal punishment were 
made to hamg. over him. Now, Cor the .tempera! 
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7 , la*atttutetbecanof, "Fleefamthe 
'jRtoriW*:,- Let this call have the effect it 
■beiM WMfrnad the effect it actually does bare, on. 
Be*?" Wl»***e wot warped by a misleading specula- 
It will make then stir up such strength ae 
and give up, in deed, much of their ac- 
tual misconduct This effect it had in the days of 
Jah» thajkqptiat. People on his call, gave ap their 
rtshana and their extortions, and the evil of away of 
their daiagfe and were thus put into what God in his 
iriftlMfrWMited a fit state of preparation for the 
ft w ftear w If there was any thing in the revelation 
#3k* Gtaopel calculated to supersede this call of, 
0pmm jm from the evil of your doings," then I 
«JfoM > naderstaad the indifference, or the positive 
haatiltty, ■ of laeloes . pretenders to the work ofad- 
dnaatag practical exhortation to inquirers at the 
vwy outset of their progress^ But so for from being 
superseded by any thing that the Gospel lays before 
ne» the Author and the first preachers of the Gospel 
juat took up the lesson of John, and at the very com* 
mencement of their ministry did they urge it upon 
people to turn them from the evil of their doings. 
Bepent and believe the Gospel, says our Saviour. 
Repent and tarn unto God, and do. works meet for 
repentance, says the apostle Paul. And there must 
be aomething wrong, my brethren, if you resist me 
urging it upon you, to give up at this moment, even 
though it should be the first moment of your concern 
about salvation, to give up all that is obviously 
wrong; to turn you to all that is obviously right; 
to grapple with every sin you can lay your hand 
upon | and if it be true, in point of ex^mw&* voA. 
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common sense, that many a misdeed, may be pot 
away from you on the allurement of some temporal 
reward ; then if you have faith in the reality of eter- 
nal things, the hope of an escape from the coming 
wrath may and mil tell immediately upon you, and 
we shall see among you a stir, and a diligence, and 
a doing, and a visible reformation. 

It is a great matter to chase away all mysticism 
from the path by which a sinner Is led unto God ; 
and it is to be lamented that many a speculation of 
many a respected divine, has the effect of throwing a 
darkening cloud of perplexity over the very entrance 
of this path. I tell you a very plain thing, and, if 
it be true, it is Surely of importance that you should 
know it, when I tell you, that if you are a servant, 
and are visited with a desire after salvation, then a 
faithful performance of your daily task is a step 
without which the object you aim at is unattainable. 
If you are a son, a more punctual fulfilment of your 
parent's bidding is another step. If you are a neigh- 
bour, a more civil and obliging deportment to those 
*around you is another step. If you are a dealer, 
the adoption of a just weight and a just measure is 
another step. There are some who, afraid of your 
attempting to get acceptance with God by the merit 
of your own doings, would not venture to urge all 
this at the outset, lest they should lead you to rest 
on a delusive ground of confidence. They would try 
to get a perfect and a clear understanding of the 
right ground of acceptance established, previous to 
the use of any such urgency ; and then, upon this 
principle being well laid within you, they might take 
the liberty of telling you youv duty* Their fearful* 
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apoa this point ferns a very striking contrast 

w>Hm£MwDj> mm|' niioaibarraesedf and energetic mm* 

**^*ttk* the Bibb, both of the Old and New, 

VtafetoMtit fallr on every man who cornea within the 

I N Tteh ltfja he«i4ng f to cease from all sin, and tarn 

ifctfball righteousness. In following its example, 

feTwfbe fearless of all consequences. If may not 

•nif the artificial processes of some of our systems, 

Wi rft iH In with the order of their well-weighed and 

lintfuftj arranged articles, to tell at the very outset 

ef tfctt a i obvious reformations which I am now pres- 

*&% Sfpon you. Bat sure I am that an apostle would 

: Nptflrtt H9 difficulty on the subject ; nor whatever 

Ipi'llilbie sin which deformed yon, or whatever the 

JJlNHblgtof obedience in which you were deficient, 

4Fttd£l»ft*tto been restrained from giving his imrae- 

■ JTitfe eniilftj to the work of calling on you to abstain 

flU Hathe one and to do the other. 

The disciples of John could not have such a clear 
flew of the ground of acceptance before God, as an 
eftlightened disciple of the apostles. Tet the want 
of this clear view did not prevent them from being 
right subjects for John's preparatory instructions. 
Arid what were these instructions ? Soldiers were 
oaHed on to give up their violence, and publicans 
their exactions, and rich men the confinement of 
their «%n wealth to their own gratification ; and will 
any man hesitate for a moment to decide, whether 
those who turned away from the directions of the 
forerunner, or those who followed them, were in the 
likeliest state for receiving light and improvement 
Atom the subsequent teaching of the Saviour ? 

Bat there is one difference between them and as. 
TM&. m. - 24* 



TH whole of Christ's teaching, an put down. Urtfce 
wprd of God, is already before;** Now wfca* ps»» 
ciseeflfact should this have upon the natufnef ma 
initiatory address to sinners ? The right answer, to 
this question witt. confirm, or it will demolbh the 
whole of our preceding argument. The alone ground 
of acceptance, is the righteousness of Christ impaled 
to all who believe. ' This truth deserves to bo taken 
op, and urged immediately in the hearing of all who 
are within the reach of the preacher's voice. Till 
this troth be received, there should be no rest to the 
sinner, there is ho reconciliation with God, nor will 
he attain that ^consummation of holiness, without 
which there can be no meetness for the enjoyment 
of heaven. But some are readier tn reoafare. this 
troth than outers. The reforming public*** and 
harlots of John were in a state of greater readiness to 
receive this truth, than either the Pharisees, .or those 
publicans and harlots who, unmindful of John, still 
persisted in their iniquities. And who will be in 
greater readiness to receive this truth in the present 
day ? Will it be the obstinate and determinate doers 
of all that is sinful, and that too in the face of a call, 
that they should do works meet for repentance-? Or 
will it be those who* under the influence of this calf, 
do what the disciples of John did before them, turn 
them from the evil of their manifest iniquities, and 
so give proof of their earnestness in the way of salva- 
tion ? It is true that, along with such a call, we 
might now urge a truth which even John could not. 
But are we to suspend the call of doing works meet 
for repentance, till this truth be urged and established 
in the mind of the hearer 2 Surely if God thought it 
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iJttftdpfly siftnet* arithr a call* to ton them from the 
■ ^ ■ f <t yi^ ^My»fi^rf he folly revealed to them the 
si obg sJ tesl giua odbf their acceptance, we may comrt 
it etilploial and iafe to ply them with thte call at the 
ihUfihkt we. state to them 'the evaagelicat 
of their acceptance. It is- true, that the 
may not be comprehended all at once. It 
wmy ho years before it is listened to by the careless, 
MM* it is rested in by the desponding, before tho 
comfort of it is at all felt or appropriated by tho 
dtaMteg and melancholy inquirer. Now what I 
imilini for Is, that daring thte interral of time, 
th ese p eo ple may and ought to be urged with the caH 
rtiuporting from their iniquities. This very call 

to Mar on the disciples of John, before 




ft* 

" of their acceptance was folly made known 



to HttnT) and it might be brought to bear on sinners 
warn?**** though it should be before the ground of 
their acceptance be fully understood by them. The 
effect of this preparatory instruction in these days, 
Was to fit John's disciples for the subsequent revela- 
tion, of Christ and his apostles. It is true, that wo 
are in possession of that doctrine which they only had 
tho prospect of. But it accords with experience, 
that this doctrine might be addressed without effect 
for years to men inquiring after salvation*. The 
doctrine of justification by the righteousness of 
Christ, might be announced in all its force, and in all 
its simplicity, to men who bold out against it ; and 
yon would surely say of them, that the way of tho 
Lord had not been prepared to their minds, nor hie 
paths made straight. Now we read of such a prepa- 
ration set a going in behalf of men to whom this 
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I not yet been revealed. Will this 

hi altogether ineffectual in behalf of men, 

his doctrine is not yet understood ? Surely 

idem, that in the days of John, men who, 

to bis call, were struggling with their 

vprti in a likelier way for receiving those larger 

truth, which were afterward revealed, 

io, in the face of that call, were obsti- 

resunintuously retaining them. Suffer 

s or the same advantage now. 

i my oreuiren, who, in obedience to the calls that 

N been sounded in your hearing, are struggling 

your sins, are in a likelier way for receiving 

larger measures of truth which are now re- 

I, than those of you who feel no earnestness, 

re making no endeavours upon the subject. 

Wliile, therefore, 1 announce to you, in the mast 

distinct terms, that you will not be saved unless you 

sn* found in the righteousness of Christ, this will 

wt restrain me at the very same time from doing 

what John did. Tou know how his disciples were 

prepared for the baptism of the Holy Ghost, who 

guides unto all truth ; and while I do not think that 

any one point of time is too early for offering Christ 

to yon, in all the benefits of his sacrifice, in all the 

imputed merits of bis perfect righteousness, in all the 

privileges which he has proclaimed and purchased! 

for believers ; all I contend for is, that neither in 

there any point of time too early for letting you know, 

that all sin must be- abandoned, for calling ort you to 

enter into the work of struggling with all sin iaune- 

dintely, for warning ybir, that while yon persist fcft 

tanse sinful actions which yon might givs np> rnni- 
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*P<MlflMrnfr wmfratsmperal iadoceannt held oojt 
to yftpylBavo no evidence of yonr receiving bencit 
MlhiiiM of salvation that I am soaadttg hi 
yonr Mrt» There is rarely room for telling sinners 
■on than one thing, in the course of the very earli- 
est lesson that is laid before them. It b qfcpjrfiisiv* 
defo r enoe to the one point, and the one prUfUfle, 
tnd *fce bringing of every thing else into a forced 
t she T r din atfara upon it, which has enfeebled many an 
attempt to -tan tinners to Christ from their iniqui- 
ties* lean anrely tell a man, that unlets, he is 
walking in a particular line, he will not reach the 
olgeet be is aiming at; and I can teU him -at the 
taaw4|p», that neither will he reach it, pnless ho 
hMpfcyiyOB open, and he look upon tbe object # On 
then* ftfc unquestionable troths, I bid him both walk 
sad look at the same time, and at the same time he 
can do both* In the same manner I may tell a man, 
that unless he give up stealing, he shall not reach 
heaven; and I may also tell him, that unless bo 
accept, by faith, Christ as bis alone Saviour, he shall 
not roach heaven. On these two truths I found two 
practical directions ; and I must be convinced, that 
the doingrof the one hinders the doing of the other, 
*re I desist from that which the first teachers of 
Christianity did before me, — proclaim Christ, and 
within the compass of the same breathing, call on men 
to do works meet for repentance. 

In the order of time, the practical instructions of 
John went before the full announcement of tbe doc- 
trines of salvation. I do not think, however, that 
this order is authoritative upon us ; but far less do I 
think that our full possession of the doctrine of sal— 
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tatiom tMfcrs any MtiMtMi j|mm «a for oeveioing 
ijtt l*torical process of tfce^tew Tut — tat . I 
faring aU die truths which the teaehera of these *W* 
airtresMd to the sinners among whoa they teb w ft 
to beer immediately upon yea sinnere now. And 
while Iqatt upon you to tan from the evil of yoer 
WJQ» I also worn yoe of the danger of putting oway 
flrom yon the offered Saviour, or refusing ell year 
ooaidence in tbet name the* whkh there is no ether 
given ender heaven whereby men can be saved, 

If hy faith be meant the embracing of one doe- 
trine* then I can understand how some night bo 
alarmed kst an outset so practical shonld depean 
faith from the precedency which belongs tajft* ^£a* 
if by faith be meant a reliance ea the whole ttdttaiiap 
of Scripture, then the precedency of (akh 4a not at 
aU broken in upon. If, on the call of " Flee from 
the coming wrath," I get you to struggle it with your 
more palpable, iniquities, I see in that very struggle 
the operation of a faith in the divine testimony about 
the realities of an invisible world, and I have reason 
to bless God that he has wrought in you what I am 
sure no argument and no vehemence of mine could, 
without the power of his Spirit, ever have accom- 
plished* Those of you who have thus evinced one 
exercise of faith, I look upon as more hopeful subjects 
for another exercise, than those of you who remain 
trenched in obstinacy and unconcern* And when I 
tell the former, that nothing will get them acceptance 
with God, but the mediation of Christ offered to alt 
who come, it will be to them, and not to the latter* 
that I shall look for an earnest desire after the offered 
Saviour* When I tell them that they affront God 
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by — t e+cehtog <£ a e **Jid which toghet of his 
Sew, *^^ to to th»m end sot to the ottom, that! 
shall ioek fm eenbtnissive and fhankftd acquiescence 
tothe*bele«f Mssatvatiea | end Aw passing wMk 
the docility of Utile children from onelton of the 
Bible to another ; thoee are the people who, wetting 
became* Oodoo bids them, will count that a man it 
safe? jaatffied by the worke of the law, becamm God 
so toNo4bem } these are the people who, net egasdad 
hy wtot Cfcrirt told them at the outset, that he who 
tsiMiwto him must forsake ell, 'will. evince their 
wiBtogncoe to forsake «11 9 by toning from th^r 
initniiliSj and coming unto Christ j these are the 

while they do what they may with their 
think that while their heart is not direct. 
siMe ttoiosjgef God* they have done nothing; .mod 
cnMdhsff dt a-*uthfal saying, that without Christ 
they can do nothing, they will take to him as their 
sanctifier as well as their Saviour, and baring te- 
ceived him as the Lord their righteousness, will ever 
repair to him and keep by him as the Lord their 
smogin. 

While I urge upon you the doing of every obvi- 
oudy right thing, you will not conceive of me that 
I want you to rest in this doing. I trust that my 
introductory paragraphs may convince you bow 
much of this doing may be gone through, and yet 
the mighty object of the obedience of the willing 
heart might be unreached and unaccomplished. Net 
to nrge the doing, lest you should rest, would bo to 
deviate from scriptural example. And again, to 
urge -the doing, and leave you to rest, would be also 
to deviate from scriptural example. John the Bap- 



tistnrged the doing ot many things, nad bis faithful 
tfociples set themaslves to the perforata** of what 
*e bade them do. They entered immediately on the 
Add of active and diligent service. Bat did they, 
Stop short? Noj tint of the very preaching of their 
did they obtain a caution against resting ; 
the same submissive deference to hie authority, 
in virtae of which they were set a working, led them 
also, afo« with their working at the things which he 
net them to, to look forward to greater things than 
these. He told them expressly, that all his preach- 
ing was as nothiag to the preaching of one who was 
to come after him* They were diligent with present 
things, hat be nssared that they combined with this 
diligence the attitude of looking forward to^greater 
things. Is this tbtf attitude of men who place Iheir 
repose and their dependance upon the performances 
on hand ? Was it not the attitude, of men walking in 
the way revealed by a messenger from heaven, to the 
object which this messenger pointed out to them. I 
call on you to commence at this moment an immedi- 
ate struggle with all sin, and an immediate striving 
after all righteousness j but I would not be comple- 
ting even the lesson of Johri, and far less wotild I be 
'bringing forward the counsel of God as made known 
to us in his subsequent revelation, were I to say any 
thing which led you to stop short at those visible 
reformations, which formed the great burden of 
John's practical addresses to his countrymen ; and 
therefore along with your doing, and most diligently 
doing all that is within your reach, I call on you to 
pray, and most feryently and faithfully to pray for 
that larger baptism of the Holy Ghost, by which 
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your hearts may be cleansed from all tbeir corrup- 
tions, and you bo enabled to render unto God all the 
purity of a spiritual obedience. 

I cannot expatiate within the limits of this short 
Address on the texts both of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, which serve to establish, that the right attitude 
of a returning sinner is what I have sometimes cal- 
led in your hearing, the compound attitude of service 
and expectation. But I shall repeat a few of these 
texts, that they may suggest what you have been in 
the habit of hearing from me upon this subject. 
" And Samuel spake to all the house of Israel say- 
ing* if ye do return unto the Lord with all your 
hearts, then put away the strange gods and Ashtaroth 
from among you, and prepare your hearts unto the 
Lord, and serve him only, and he will deliver you 
oat of the hand of the Philistines. Then the chil- 
dren of Israel did put away Baalim and Ashtaroth, 
and served the Lord only." " They will not frame 
their doings to turn unto the Lord, "Thus saith 
the Lord, keep ye judgment and do justice, for my 
salvation is near to come, and my righteousness to 
be revealed. Blessed is the man that doeth this, and 
the son of man that layetlHiold on it, that keepeth 
the Sabbath from polluting it, and keepeth his hand 
from doing any evil/ 9 " Deal thy bread to the hun- 
gry, and bring the poor that are cast out into tby 
house. When thou seest the naked, cover him, and 
hide not thyself from thine own flesh. Then shall 
tby light break forth as the morning, and thine 
health shall spring forth speedily, and thy righteous- 
ness shall go before thee ; the glory of the Lord shall 
be thy rere-ward." " He that hath my command- 
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ments and kpepeth them, he ft is that loveth me, and 
he that loveth me shall be loved of my Fnthery and I 
will lave him, and will manifest myself unto bimt* 
* For whosoever hath, th him shall be giyea/*ud he 
shall have more abundance ; bat whosoever hath 
not, from him shall be taken away even that he 
bath." w Whosoever, therefore, shall break jupfrot 
these least certmandroents, and shall teach men *H 
he shall be called the least in the Jdngdom of heav- 
en ; hut whosoever shall do and teach them, the name 
shall he called great in the kingdom of heaven." 
« And we are witnesses of these 'things ; and wis 
also the Holy Ghost, whom God hath given to thpt 
that obey him." « Trust in the Lord and do good*" 
But danger presses on us in every direction ; end 
in the work of dividing the word of truth, many, and 
very many, are the obstacles which lie in the way of 
our doing it rightly. When a Minister gives his 
strength to one particular lesson, it often carries in 
it the appearance of his neglecting all the rest, and 
throwing into the back ground other lessons of equal 
importance. It might require the ministrations of 
many years to do away this appearance. Sure I am, 
that I despair of doing it away within the limits of 
this short Address to any but yourselves. You know 
all that I Have urged upon the ground of your accep- 
tance with God 5 upon the freeness of that offer 
which is by Christ Jesus ; upon the honest invita- 
tions which every where abound in the Gospel, that 
all who will may take hold of it ; upon the necessity 
of being found by God not in your own righteousness, 
but in the righteousness which is of Christ ; upon 
the helplessness of man, and how all the stragglings 
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of his own unaided strength Can never carry him to 
the length of a spiritual obedience ; upon the dark- 
ness and enmity of his mind about the things of God, > 
and how this can never be dissolved, till he who by 
1 nature stands afar off is brought near by the blood 
of the atonement, and he receives that repentance 
and that remission of sins, which Christ is exalted a 
Prince and a Saviour to dispense to all who believe 
in him. These are offers and doctrines which might 
be addressed^ and ought to be addressed immediately 
to all* But the call I have been urging upon you 
through the whole of this pamphlet, of " Cease ye 
from your manifest transgressions/ 9 should be ad- 
dressed along with them. Now here lies the difficulty 
with many a sincere lover of the truth as it is in 
Jesus* He feels a backwardness in urging this call. 
l^nt it should somehow or other impair the freeness 
of the offer, or encroach upon the singleness of that 
which is stated to be our alone meritorious ground 
of acceptance before God. In reply to this, let it be 
well observed, that though the offer be at all times 
free, it is not at all times listened to ; and though 
the only ground of acceptance be that righteousness 
of Christ which is unto all them and upon all them 
that believe, yet some are in likelier circumstances 
for being brought to this belief than others. There 
is one class of hearers who are in. a greater state of 
readiness for being impressed by the Gospel than 
another, — and I fear that all the use has not been 
made of this principle which Scripture and experi- 
ence warrant us to do. Every attempt to work man 
into a readiness for receiving the offer has been 
discouraged, as i£ it carried in it a reflection against 
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«h* fineness of the oftritsattL This obodtent disci- 
ple* of John were more prepared for the doctrines of 
gsace, than the careless hearers of this prophet ; Jrat 
their obedience did not confer anx-daim of merit 
npon them, it only made them more disposed 4a 
receive the good tidings of that saltation which was 
altogether of grace. A despiser of ordinances is pat 
into a likelier situation for receiving thefree ofltot of 
the Gospel f by being prevailed npon to attend a 
church where this offer is urged npon his acceptance. 
His attendance does not impair the freeneas of; the 
offer. Tet where is the man so warped by * .*to- 
leading speculation, aa to deny that the doing of Ibis 
previous to his union with Christ, mid preptntfoiy 
to that union, may be the. very mean of thefroe eflyr 
being received. Again, it is the lesson both of 
experience and of the Bible, that the young arc 
likelier subjects for religious instruction than the old. 
The free offer may and ought to be addressed to both 
these classes ; but generally speaking, it is in point 
of fact more productive of good when addressed to 
the first class than the second. And we do not say 
"that youth confers any meritorious title to salvation, 
nor do we make any reflection on the freer^ss of the 
offer, when we urge it upon the young, lest they 
should get old, and it have less chance of being laid 
before them with acceptance. We make no reflection 
upon the offer as to its character of freeness, but we 
proceed upon the obvious fact, that, free as it is, it is 
not so readily listened to or laid hold of by the 
second class of hearers as by the first. And, lastly, 
. when addressing sinners now, all of them might and 
ought to be plied with the free offer of salvation at the 
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verjr Mtot. But if it be true, that those of them 
wbO witfcRy peretst iq those misdoings, which thej 
6mM give op on the inducement of a temporal re- 
wftfc^ will not, in point of fact, be so impressed by 
the <ffta% or be so disposed to accept of it, as those 
wl* (oft the call ot— " Flee from the coming wrath jP 
airf On-betag told, that unless they repent they shall 
pettsl $ and on being made to know, what our Sa- 
▼tamtftde inquirers know at the very starting point 
Of ttwt* pf egfress as his disciples, that he who follow- 
elk after Kim must forsake all,) have'begun to break 
efftMr sins, and to put the eril of their doings away 
ffcMfe ttefti : then we are not stripping the offer of its 
frttrilmtu of perfect freeaess, but we are only doing 
tftM B&t In bis wisdom did two thousand years ago ; 
1re ire, uilder Him, preparing souls for the reception 
of thfrtffer, when, along with the business of propo- 
sing W, which we cannot do too early, we bring the 
urgency of an immediate call to bear on the children 
of Iniquity, that they should cease to do evil, and 
learn to do well. x 

The publicans and harlots entered into the king- 
don of God before the Pharisees, and yet the latter 
werirfree from the outward transgressions of the 
fermer. Now, the fear which restrains many from 
lifting the immediate call of, — " Cease ye from your 
transgressions/ 9 is, lest it should put those who 
obey the call into the. state of Pharisees ; and there 
is a secret, though not avowed, impression in their 
minds, that it were better for their hearers to remain 
in the state of publicans and harlots, and in this state 
to have the offer of Christ and all his benefits set be- 
fore them. Bat mark well, that it was not the pub- 
vox, in. 25* 
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licaas and harlots who persisted in their tniquUic** 
but they who counted John to he. a prophet, and in 
obedience to his call were- putting their iniquities 
away from them, who had the advantage of the Pha** 
iaees. None will surely say, that those of tbept who 
continued as they were, were put into a state of pre- 
paration for the Saviour by the preaching of. John. 
Some will be afraid to say, that those of then who 
gave up their iniquities at the bujdinjg of John were 
pat into a state of preparation, lest it should encour- 
age a Pharisaical conftdence.in.our own doings* Bat 
marli the distinction between these and theffcarU 
sees ; The Pharisees might be as free astberafbmring 
publicans and harlots, of those visible transgression 

which characterised them $ but on this they rested 
their confidence, and put the offered Saviour away 
from them. The publicans and harlots, so far from 
resting their confidence on the degree of reformation 
which they had accomplished, were prompted to this 
reformation by the hope of the coming Saviour. 
They connected with all their doings the expectation 
of greater things. They waited for the kingdom of 
God that was at hand ; and the preaching of John, 
under the influence of which they had put away from 
them many of their misdeeds, could never lead them 
to stop short at this degree of amendment, when the 
very same John told them of one who was to come 
after him, in comparison of whom he and all his ser- 
mons were as nothing. The Saviour did come, and 
he said of those publicans and harlots who believed 
and repented at the preaching of John, that they en- 
tered the kingdom of heaven before the Pharisees. 
They had not earned that kingdom \ff their doings, 
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but the y w ere fa* liter and readier state fur receiv- 
iag-the tiding* of it. The gospel came to them on 
the footing of a free and unmerited offer f and oa 
Una footing ife should be proposed to all. But it is 
met aft this footing that it will he accepted by all. 
MM by men who, free. from many glaring and visi- 
ble iniquities, rest on the jlecency of their own char* 
aoter?— aotby men who, deformed by these iniquities, 
atfltwjlftdly and obstinately persist in them ; but 
by am who* earnest in their inquiries after salvation, 
aaA<who> made to know, as they ought to be at the 
▼ety outset of their inquiries, that it is a salvation 
Ik— ieia aaweli as from punishment, have given up 
tbefrattice of their outward iniquities, as the first 
firaM *ftd evidence of their earnestness. 

-lilt *a* therefore, in addition to the lesson I have 
already urged upon you, warn you against is Phari- 
saical confidence in your own doings. While, on 
the one hand, I tell you that none are truly seeking 
who.have not begun to do ; I, on the other band, teH _ 
you, that none have truly found who have not taken 
up with , Christ as the end of the law for righteous- 
ness* "Let Jesus Christ, the same to-day, yesterday, 
and forever, be the end of your conversation. Never 
take rest till you have found it in him. Tou never 
will have a well-grounded comfort in your inter- 
course with God, till you have learned the way of 
going to the throne of his grace in fellowship with 
Christ as your appointed Mediator $-— you never will 
rejoice in hope of the coming glory, till your peace 
be made with God through Jesus Christ our Lord j 
you never will be sure of pardon, till you rest in the 
forgiveness of your sins as coming to you through. 
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the redemption which is in his blood. And what is 
mure, addressing you as prople who have received a 
practical impulse to the obedience of the command- 
ments, never forget, that, while the reformation of 
your first and eaz-liest stages in the Christian lift 
went no farther than to the amendment of your more 
obvious and visible deficiencies, this reformation, tu 
be completed, must bring the soul and spirit, as well 
as the body, under a subserviency to the glory of 
God ; and it never can be completed but by the 
shedding abroad of that Spirit which is daily poured 
on the daily prayers of believers : and I call upon 
you always to look up to God through the channel of 
Christ's appointed mediatorship, that you may re- 
ceive through this same channel a constant and ever 
increasing supply of the washing of regeneration and 
renewing of the Holy Ghost. 

I call upon you to *be up and doing ; but I call 
upon you with the very same breath, not to rest sat- 
isfied with any dark, or doubtful, or confused notion* 
about jour way of acceptance with God; and let it 
be your earnest and never-ceasing object to be found 
in that way. While you have the commandments 
and keep them, look at the same time for the prom- 
ised manifestations. To be indifferent whether yon 
have a clear understanding of the righteousness of 
Christ, is the same as thinking it not worth your 
while to. inquire into that which God thought it worth 
his while to give up his Son unto the death that he 
might accomplish. It is to affront God, by letting 
him speak while yon refuse to listen or attend to 
him. Have a care, lest it be an insulting sentiment 
on your part, as to the worth of your polluted ser- 
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1i^*n»<fcafc4lahl as they are* *ad dafoetiveae 
thy are, ibey ar* good enough for God* Lew not 
oft eaefc a bruised reed $ but let Christ, in all the 
f e tfrtU e n of that righteousness, which is onto ell 
this* <aad upon all them that believe, be the alone 
voefcof your confidence. Your feet will never, get 
glace till they be established on that foua- 
than which there is no other $ and to delay a 
_ Moaent in your attempts to reach it, and to 
fiftdjvart. apon it, after it is so broadly announced to 
yaafcrip ta incur the aggravated guilt of those who 
nflgioct the great salvation, and who make God a 
Hnr#4y*aspeoding their belief of that record which 
h^totfcgiyen of his Son,— «>nd this is the record 
that^Od hath given us eternal life, and this life is in 

naa-jooiwr-! . 

. . Agai* I call upon you to be up and doing ; and I 
caJLrJpM you to aa$pt of Christ aa your alone 
Srfviour : but I call upon you, at the 4une time, to 
look to the whole extent of his salvation. " Tou hath, 
he quickened, having forgiven you all trespasses." 
There is the forgiveness of all that has been dead, 
and sinful, and alienated within you ; but there is 
also a quickening, and a reforming, and a putting 
within you a near and a lively sense of God, so 9s 
that you may henceforth serve him with newness of 
heart, and walk before him in all newness of life and 
of conversation. Tour hearts will be enlarged, so 
as that you may run the way of all, the command- 
ments. O how it puts to flight all pharisaical confi- 
dence in the present exercises of obedience, when one 
casts an enlightened eye over the whole extent of the 
Christan race, and thinks of the mighty extent of 
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thorn •ttafnmenta which worn tatempliied fcy the 
dtscipfa* of the New Testamcht ! The sertteewhtci 
1*4* yield, and is' perhalps offered nptttbfcspbit 
Iff bondage, most be offend *p in the spirit of addf* 
tfsa. It matt be the obedience of a child, who jrbNb 
tie willing homage of his affections to Us rechfidls& 
fcthcr. It must be the obedient of tb* heart J atf 
O ho# far is » slavish performance of the hMiifc 
MA, from the consent of the inner man to the ttwnff 
fthttGod whom he delights to honour ! Thif tart to 
him, and delight in him* occnpy the fbrearikt phtiQ 
in the list of the hidden requirements. If f l**t the 
epeatarfc . more than the Create** I trample oh tie 
Mtbetity of the fittt Slid greatest of the c oisfrifciiv 
ftehtof and i *htt in imposing exhibition of M^tt^ 
and justice, and almsgiving, and religions "deeeh^y, 
toay be presented in the character and doings, of him 
whose conversation is not in heaven, who minds 
earthly things, who loves his wealth more than God, 
who likes bis ease and comfort on this side of time 
more than all his prospects on the other side of it, 
and who, therefore, though he may never have looked 
upon himself to be any thing .else than a fair Chris- 
tian, is looked upon by every spiritual being as a 
rebel to his God, with the principle of rebellion firmly 
seated in his most vital part, even in his heart turned 
in coldness and alienatioh away from him. 

But if God be looked upon by you as 4 a Father 
with whom vou are reconciled through the bipod of 
sprinkling, it will not be so with you. Now, this is 
what he calls you to do. He gives you a warrant to 
choose him as your God. He offers himself to your 
acceptance, and beseeches' all to whom the word of 
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Miration is sent, to be reconciled to Him. It is 
indeed ft wonderful change in the state of a heart, 
when, giving up its coldness and indiffereqce to God, 
(and I call upon every careless and unawakened man 
to tell me, upon his honesty, whether this be not the 
actual state of his heart,) it surrenders itself to him 
with the warm and the willing tribute of all its affec- 
tionfe Now, there is not one power, within the 
compass of nature, that can bring about this change. 
It does not lie with man to give up the radical iniqui- 
ty of an alienated heart ; the Ethiopian may as soon 
change his skin, and the Leopard his spots. But 
what cannot be done by him is done to him, when he 
accepts of the Gospel. The promises of Christ are 
abundantly performed upon all who trust in him. 
Through him is the dispensation of forgiveness, and 
with him is the dispensation of the all-powerful and 
all-subduing Spirit. While, then, with the very first 
mention of his name, I call on you to cease your hand 
from doing evil, surely there is nothing in the call 
that can lead you to stop at any one point of obedi- 
ence, when I, at the same time, tell you of the mighty 
change that must be accomplished, ere you are meet 
for the inheritance of the saints. You must be made 
the workmanship of God ; you must be born again ; 
yon must be made to feel your dependance on the 
power of the renewing Spirit ; and that power must 
come down upon you, and keep by you, and by his 
eveisneeded supplies must form the habitual answer 
to your habitual and believing prayers. 

I have now got upon ground on which many will 
refuse to go along with me. I can get their testimo- 
ny to the spectacle of a reforming people, \>utt\tv^ W\* 
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fisjMa iaifaitto *T. stealing* and lying, uxt et* 
speaking, and drunkenness, away from them | tat 
from the moment we come to the only pi in elglb 
Which confers any value on these visible expreseh**; 
open the willing homage tif the heart to God, and to 
Us law in all its spirituality and extent ; and from 
the moment that we come to the only expedient by 
which snch a principle can ever obtain an etfUhHsh- 
msnt within ns» (and we challenge them to atttmpt 
the establishment of this principle in any other wiqfr) 
even the operation of that spirit which is givefc to 
those who accept of Christ as he is laid before *e in 
the Gospel; then, and at that moment* are we looked 
upon as having entered within the borders of fhMt- 
idem ; and, while they lavish tlgfe seperftehd 
admiration on the flowers of virtue, do they refimeHie 
patience of their attention to the root from wtfkft 
they spring, or to the nourishment which maintains 
them. 

And here I cannot but record the effect of an 
actual though undesigned experiment, which I prose- 
euted for upwards of twelve years among you* For 
the greater part of that time, I could expatiate on 
the meanness of dishonesty, on the villany of false- 
hood, on the despicable arts of calumny, — in a word, 
upon all those deformities of character, which awaken 
the natural indignation of the human heart against 
the pests and the disturbers of hum an society. Now 
could I, upon the strength of these warm expostula- 
tions, have got the thief to give up his stealing, and 
the evil speaker his censoriousness, and the liar his 
deviations from truth, I should have felt all the re- 
pose of one who had gotten his ultimate object. It 
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never occurred to me that all this might have been 
done, and yet every soul of every hearer have re- 
mained in full alienation from God ; and that even 
could* I have established in the bosom of one who 
stole, such a principle of abhorrence at the meanness 
of dishonesty, that he was prevailed upon to steal no 
more, he might still -have retained a heart as com- 
pletely unturned to God, and as totally unpossessed 
by a principle of love to Him, as before. In a word, 
though I might have made him a more upright and 
honourable man, I might have left him as destitute 
of the essence of religious principle as ever. But 
the interesting fact is, that during the whole of that 
period in which I made no attempt against the natur- 
al enmity of the mind to God, while I was inatten- 
tive to the way in which this enmity is dissolved, 
even by the free offer on the one hand, and the be- 
lieving acceptance on the other, of the gospel sal- 
vation ; while Christ, through whose blood the 
sinner, who by nature stands afar off, is brought 
near to the heavenly Lawgiver whom he has offended, 
was scarcely ever spoken of, or spoken of in such a 
way, as stripped him of all the importance of his 
character and his offices, even at this time I certainly 
did press the reformations of honour, and truth, and 
integrity among my people ; but I never once heard 
of any such reformations having been effected among 
them. If there was any thing at all brought about 
in this way, it was more than ever I got any account 
of. I am not sensible, that alj the vehemence with 
which I urged the virtues and the proprieties of so- 
cial life, had the weight of a feather on the moral 
habits of my parishioners. And it was not till I,got 
vox. in. £6 
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impressed by the utter alienation of the heart in alt 
its desires anil affections from God; it was not till 
reconciliation to Him became the distinct and the 
prominent object of my ministerial exertions ; it was 
not till I took the scriptural way of laying the method 
of reconciliation before them ; it was not till the free 
offer of forgiveness through the blood of Christ was 
urged upon their acceptance, and the Holy Spirit 
given through the channel of Christ's mediatorship 
to all who ask him was set before them as the un- 
ceasing object of their dependance and their prayers; 
it was .not, in one word, till the contemplations of 
my people were turned to these great anil essential 
elements in the business of a soul providing for its 
interest with God and the concerns of its eternity, 
that I ever heard of any of those subordinate refor- 
mations which I aforetime made the earnest and 
the zealous, but I am afraid at the same time, the 
ultimate object of my earlier ministrations. Te ser- 
vants, whose scrupulous fidelity has now attracted 
the notice, and drawn forth in my hearing a delight- 
ful testimony from your masters, what mischief you 
would have done, had your zeal for doctrines and 
sacraments been accompanied by the sloth and the 
remissness, and what, in the prevailing tone of moral 
relaxation, is counted the allowable purloining of 
your earlier days ! But a sense of your heavenly 
Master's eye lias brought another influence to bear 
upon you ; and while you are thus striving to adorn 
the doctrine of God your Saviour in all things, you 
may, poor as you are, reclaim the great ones of the 
land to the acknowledgment of the faith. You 
have at least taught me* that to preach Christ is the 
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only effective way of preaching morality in all its 
branches ; and out of your humble cottages have I 
gathered a lesson, which I pray God I may be en- 
abled to carry with all its simplicity into- a wider 
theatre, and to bring with all the power of its sub- 
duing efficacy upon the vices of a more crowded 
population. 

And here it gives me pleasure to observe, that, 
earnest as I have been for a plain and practical out- 
set, the very first obedience of John's disciples was 
connected with a belief in the announcement of a 
common Saviour. This principle was present with 
them, and had its influence on the earliest movements 
of their repentance. Faith in Christ had at that 
time but an obscure dawning in their minds ; but 
they did not wait for its full and its finished splen- 
dour, till they should begin the work of Jpeplng the 
commandments. To this infant faith there corres- 
ponded a certain degree of obedience, and this obe- 
dience grew more enlightened, more spiritual, more 
allied with the purity of the heart, and the move- 
ments of the inner man, just as faith obtained its 
brighter and larger accessions in the course of the 
subsequent revelations. The disciple of John keep- 
ing himself free from extortion and adultery, was a 
very different man from the Pharisee, who was 
neither an extortioner nor an adulterer. The mind 
of the Pharisee rested on his present performances ; 
the mind of the disciple was filled with the expecta- 
tion of a higher Teacher, and he looked forward to 
him, and was in the attitude of readiness to listen, 
and believe, and obey. Many of them were trans- 
ferred from the forerunner to the Saviour, and they 
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companied with liim during liis abode in tlie world* 
and were found with one accord in one place on the 
day of Pentecost, and shared in the influences of 
that Comforter, whom Christ promised to send down 
npon his disciples on earth, from the place to which 
he had ascended in heaven ; and thus it is that the 
same men who started with the preaching of John 
at the work of putting their obvious and palpable 
transgressions away from them, were met afterwards 
at the distance of years living the life of faith in 
Christ, and growing in meetness for a spiritual in- 
heritance, by growing in all the graces and accom- 
plishments of a spiritual obedience. There was a 
faith in Christ, which presided over the very first 
steps of their practical career ; but it is worthy of 
being remarked, that they did not wait in indolence 
till this fai|.h should receive its further augmenta- 
tions. Upon this faith, humble as it was at its 
commencement, their Teacher exacted a corres- 
ponding obedience, and this obedience, so far from 
being suspended till what was lacking in their faith 
sbonld be perfected, was the very path which con- 
ducted them to larger manifestations. Now is not 
faith a growing principle at this hour ? Is not the 
faitb of an incipient Christian different in its strength, 
and in the largeness of its contemplations, from the 
faith of him who, by reason of use, has had his senses 
well exercised to discern both the good and the evil ? 
I am willing to concede it, for it accords with all 
my experience on the subject, that some anticipation! 
however faint, of tbe benefit to be derived from an 
offered Saviour ; some apprehension, however indis- 
tinct, of, the mercy of God in Christ Jesus ; soon 
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hope, inspired by the-peculiar doctrines of the Gos- 
pel, and which nothing but the preaching of that 
Gospel in all its peculiarity will ever awaken in the 
mind, — that these are the principles which preside 
over the very first movements of a sinner, casting 
away from him his transgressions, and returning 
unto God. But let us not throw any impediment in 
the way of these first movements. Let us have a 
practical outset. Let us not be afraid of giving an 
immediate character of exertion to the very infancy 
of a Christian's career. To wait in slavish adher- 
ence to system, till the principle of faith be deposited 
with all the tenacity of a settled assurance in the 
mind, or the brilliancy of a finished light be thrown 
around it, would be to act in the face of scriptural 
-example. Let the gospel be preached in all its fine- 
ness at the very outset ; but let us never forget, that 
to every varying degree of faith in the mind of the 
hearer there goes an obedience along with it; that 
to forsake the. evil of his ways can never be pressed 
too early upon his observance ; that this, and every 
subsequent degree of obedience, is the prescribed 
path to clearer manifestations ;* and that, to attempt 
the establishment of a perfect faith by the single 
work of expounding the truth, is to strike out a 
spark of our own kindling — it is to do the thing in 
our own way — it is to throw aside the use of scrip- 
tural expedients, and to substitute the mere posses- 
sion of a dogma, for that principle which, growing 
progressively within us, animates and sustains the- 
whole course of a humble, and diligent, and assidu- 
ous, and pains-taking Christian. 

* John, xiv. 81. ; Acts, y. 33. 
VOL, III. 26* 
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Whence the fact, that the (lenders and the enemies 
of ev angelical truth set themselves forward as the 
exclusive advocates of morality ? It is because many 
of its friends have not ventured to show so bold and 
so immediate a front on this subject as they ought to 
have done. They are positively afraid of placing 
morality on the fore-ground of their speculations. 
They do not like it to be so prominently brought 
forward at the commencement of their instructions. 
They have it, ay, and in u purer and holier form than 
its more ostentatious advocates ; but they have 
thrown a doctrinal barrier around it, which hides it 
from the general observation. Would it not be bet- 
ter to drag it from this concealment — to bring it out 
to more immediate view — to place it in large and 
visible characters on the very threshold of our sub- 
ject ; and if our Saviour told his countryme n. at the 
very outset of their disci pies hip; that they who follow 
after him must forsake all, is there any thing to pre- 
vent us from battling it at the very outset of our 
ministrations, with all that is glaringly and obvi- 
ously wrong 1 Much should be done to chase away 
the very general delusion which exists among the 
people of this country, that the preachers of faith 
are not the preachers of morality. If there be any 
thing in the arrangements of a favorite system which 
are at all calculated to foster this delusion, these 
arrangements should just be broke in upon. Obedi- 
ence should be written upon every signal ; and depar- 
ture from all iniquity, should be made to float, in a 
bright and legible inscription, upon all our standards. 

I call on you, my brethren, to abound in those good 
' deeds, by which) if done ia the body, Christ will be 
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magnifted in you? bodies. I call on you for a prompt 
vindication of the troth as it is in Jesus, fey y^ur 
examine and your lives. Let me hear of ymrr being 
the most equitable masters, and the most firitMnl 
servants, and the most upright members .of society, 
and the most watchful parents, and the most dutiflri 
children* Never forget, that the object of tin Sav- 
iour is to redeem yon from all iniquity, and that 
evoty net of wilful indulgence, in any one species of 
iniquity *is a refusal to go along with him* Do main- 
tain t* the eye of by-Btanders the conspicuous front 
of* reforming, and conscientious* and eter-doiftg 
people. . Meet the charge of those who are strangers 
to tho power of the truth, by the noblest of all reft- 
tatinsMii i by the graces and accomplishments of a life 
given in faithful nnd entire dedication to the will of 
the Saviour. Let the remembrance of what he gave 
for you, ever stir yon up to the sense of what you 
shenld give him back again ; and while others talk 
of good works, in such a way as to depose Christ 
from his pre-eminence, do you perform these good 
works through Christ, by the power of fats grace 
working in yon mightily. 

And think not that you have attained, or are 
already perfect. Have your eye ever directed to the 
perfect righteousness of Christ, as the only ground 
of your acceptance with God, and as the only exam- 
ple you should never cease to aspire after. Rest not 
in any one measure of attainment. Think not that 
you should stop short till you are righteous, even as ' 
he is glorious. Take unto you the whole armour of 
God, that you may be fitted for the contest, and prove 
that you are indeed born again by the anointing 
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which you have received, being an anointing which 
rcmaineth. May Hie very God of peace sanctify 
you wholly. May he shed abroad his love in your 
hearts. And may the Spirit which I call on you to 
pray for. in the faith of Him who is entrusted with 
the dispensation of it, impel you to all diligence, that 
you may be found of Him, at his coming, without 
spot, and blameless. 

I shall conclude this very hurried and imperfect 
Address, with the last words of my last sermon to you. 

'* It is not enough that yon receive Christ for the 
single object of forgiveness, or as a Priest who has 
wrought out an atonement for you ; for Christ offers 
himself in more capacities than this one, and you do 
not receive him truly, unless you receive him just as 
he offers himself. Again, it is not enough that you 
receive Christ only as a Priest and a Prophet ; for 
all that he teaches will be to you a dead letter, unless 
you are qualified to understand and to obey it ; and 
if you think that you are qualified by nature, you, in 
fact, refuse his teaching, at the .very time that yon 
profess him to be your teacher, for he says, * without 
me ye can do nothing.' You must receive him for 
strength, as well as for forgiveness and direction, or, 
in other words, you must submit to him as your King, 
not merely to rule over you by his law, but to rule in 
you by his Spirit. You must live in constant depen- 
dance on the influences of his grace, and if you do 
so, you never will stop short at any one point of 
obedience; but, knowing that the grace of God is 
all-powerful, you will suffer no difficulties to stop your 
progress ; yon will- suffer no paltry limit of what 
unaided human nature can do, to bound your ambi- 
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tion af$er the glories of a purer and a better character 
than any earthly principle can accomplish ; you will 
enter a career, of which you at this moment see not 
the end ; you will try an ascent, of which the lofty 
eminence is hid in the darkness of futurity ; the 
chilling sentiment, that no higher obedience is expec- 
ted of me than what I can yield, will have no influence 
vpon you, for the mighty stretch of attainment that 
you look forward to, is not what I can do, but what 
Christ can do in me ; and, with the all-subduing 
instrument of his grace to help you through every 
difficulty, and to carry you in triumph over every 
opposition, you will press forward conquering and 
to conquer ; and, while th$ world knoweth not the 
power of those great and animating hopes which 
•watain you, you will be making daily progress in a 
field of discipline and acquirement which they have 
never entered ; and in patience and forgiveness, and 
gentleness and charity, and the love of God and the 
love of your neighbour, which is like unto the love 
of God, you will prove that a work of grace is going 
on in your hearts, even that work by whiph the 
image you lost at the fail is repaired and brought 
back again, the empire of sin within you is over- 
thrown, the subjection of your hearts to what is visible 
and earthly is exchanged for the power of the unseen 
world over its every affection, and you be filled with 
such a faith, and such a love, and such a superiority 
to perishable things, as will shed a glory over the 
whole of your daily walk, and give to every one of your 
doings the high character of a candidate for eternity* 
" Christ is offered to all of you for forgiveness. 
The man who takes him for this single object must 
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be looking at him with an eye half shut upnn the 
revelation he makes of himself. Look at him with 
an open and a steadfast eye, and then I will call you a 
true believer ; and sure I am, that if you do so, you 
cannot avoid seeing him in the earnestness of his 
desire that you should give up all sin, and enter from 
this moment into all obedience. True, and most 
true, my brethren, that faith will save you : but it 
must be a whole faith in a whole Bible. True, and 
most true, that they who keep the commaudments of 
Jesus shall enter into life ; but you are not to shrink 
from any one of these commandments, or to say 
because they are so much above the power of human- 
ity, that you must give up the task of attempting 
them. True, and most true, that he who trusteth to 
his obedience as a saviour, is shifting his confidence 
from the alone foundation it can rest upon. Christ 
is your Saviour ; and when I call upon you to rejoice 
in that reconciliation which is through him, I call 
upon you not to leave him for a single moment, when 
you engage in the work of doing those things which 
if Jeft undone, will exclude us from the kingdom of 
heaven. Take him along with you into all your 
services. Let the sentiment ever be upon you, that 
What I am now doing 1 may do in my own strength 
to the satisfaction of man, but I must have the power 
of Christ resting upon the performance, if I wish to , 
do it in the way that is acceptable to God. Let this 
be your habitual sentiment, and then -the supposed 
opposition between faith and works vanishes into 
nothing. The life of a believer is made up of good 
works ; and faith 1 is the animating and the power- 
working principle of every one of them. The spirit 
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of Christ actuates and sustains the whole course of 
your obedience. You walk not away from him, but 
in the language of the text, you < walk in him/ (Col. 
ii. 6*3 and as there is not one of your doings in which 
he does hot feel a concern, and prescribe a duty for 
you, sa there is not one of them in which his grace 
ianot in readiness to put the right principle into your 
hearty and to bring it out into your conduct, -and to 
make your walk accord with your profession, so as to 
let the world see upon you without, the power and the 
efficacy of the sentiment within ; and thus, while Christ 
has the whole merit of your forgiveness, be has the 
whole merit of your sanctification also, and the hum- 
ble and deeply-felt consciousness of 'nevertheless not 
me, but the grace of God that is in me,' restores to 
Jesus Christ all the credit and all the glory which be- 
long to him, by making him your only, and your per- 
fect, and your entire, and your altogether Saviour. 

" Choose him, then, my brethren, choose him as . 
the Captain of your salvation. Let him enter into 
your hearts by faith, and let him dwell continually 
there. Cultivate a daily intercourse and a growing 
acquaintance- with him. O, you are in safe company, 
indeed, when your fellowship is with him ! The shield 
of his protecting mediatorship is ever between you 
and the justice of God ; and out of his fulness there 
goeth a constant stream, to nourish, and to animate, 
and to strengthen every believer. Why should the 
shifting of human instruments so oppress and so 
discourage you, when he is your willing friend ; 
when he is ever present, and is at all times in readi- 
ness-; when he, the same to-day, yesterday, and 
forever, is to be met with in every place ; and while 
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his disciples here, giving way to the power of sight, 
sure sorrowful, and in great heaviness, because they 
are to move at a distance from one another, he, iny 
brethren, he has his eye upon all neighborhoods and 
all countries, and will at length gather his disciples 
into one eternal family ? With such a Master, let us 
quit ourselves like men. With the magnificence of 
eternity before us, let time, with all its fluctuations, 
dwindle into its own littleness. If God is pleased to 
spare me, I trust I shall often meet with you in per- 
son, even on this side of the grave ; but if not, let 
us often meet in prayer at the mercy-seat of God. 
While we occupy different places on earth, let oar 
mutual intercessions for each other go to one place 
in hearven. Let the Saviour put our supplications 
into one censer ; and be assured, my brethren, that 
after the dear and the much-loved scenery of this 
peaceful vale has disappeared from my eye, the peo- 
ple who live in it shall retain a warm and an ever- 
during place in my memory ; — and this mortal body 
must be stretched on the bed of death, ere the heart 
which now animates it can resign its exercise of 
longing after you, and praying for you, that you 
may so receive Christ Jesus, and so walk in him, 
and so hold fast the things you have gotten, and so 
prove that the labour I have had among you has not 
been in vain ; that when the sound of the last trumpet 
awakens us, these eyes, which are now bathed in 
tears, may open upon a scene of eternal blessedness, 
and we, my brethren, whom the providence of God 
has withdrawn for a little while from one another, 
may on that day be found side by side at the right 
hand of the everlasting throne." 
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3i«oi the present edition of this work was putting to 
presp, I have seen a review of it by the Christian Instruc- 
tor, and the following are the immediate observations 
which the perusal of this review has suggested. 

I meant no*attack on any body of clergy, and I have 
made no attack upon them. The people whom I addres- 
sed were the main object on which my attention rested ; 
and any thing I have said in the style of animadversion, 
was chiefly, if not exclusively, with a reference to that 
penrerseness which I think I have witnessed in the concep- 
tions and habits of private Christians., 

I have alluded, no doubt, to a method of treatment on 
the part of some of the teachers of Christianity, and which 
1 believe to be both inefficient and unscriptural. But have 
I at all asserted the extent to which this method prevails ? 
Have I ventured to fasten an imputation upon any marked 
or general body of Christian ministers ? It was no object 
of mine to set forth or to signalize my own peculiarity in 
this matter ; and if 1 rightly understand who the* men are 
whom the reviewer has in his eye when he speaks of the 
evangelical clergy, then does he represent me as dealing 
out my censures against those whom I honestly believe to 
be the instrumental cause of nearly all the vital and sub- 
stantial Christianity in the land. 

Again, is it not possible for a man to have an awakened 
and tender sense of the sinfulness of one sin, aYid to have 
a very slender and inadequate sense of the sinfulness of 
another? Might not the first circumstance beget in his 
mind an honest and a general desire to be delivered from 
sin $ and might not the second circumstance account for 
the fact, that with this mourning for sin in the gross, he 
should put forth his hand without scruple to the com mis- 
sion of what is actually sinfjil P I do not know a more 
faroij^ar exhibition of thjs, than that of a man who would be- 
vox. in, 27 
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visited with remorse were "he to walk in the fields on a 
Sabbath day at the time of divine service, and the very- 
same man indulging without remorse his propensity to 
throw ridicule or discredit on an absent character. His 
actual remorse on the commission of all that he feels to he 
sinful, might lead a man to mourn over sin-in the general ; 
but surely this general direction of his can have no such 
Accessary influence, as the reviewer contends for, in the 
way of leading him to renounce what he does not feel to be 
sinful. But this is what he should be made to feel : and it 
may be done in two ways, — either in the didactic way, by 
a formal announcement that the deed in question is con- 
trary to the law of God ; or in the imperative way, by 
bidding him cease from the doing of it, — a way no less 
effective and scriptural than the former, and brought to 
bear in the New Testament upon men at the earliest con- 
ceivable stage of their progress from sin unto righteousness. 

I share most cordially in opinion with the reviewer, that 
he might extend his observations greatly beyond the length 
of the original pamphlet, were he to say all that might be 
said on the topics brought forward in it. I believe that it 
would require the compass «fan extended volume to meet 
every objection, and to turn the argument in every possi- 
ble way. 1 did not anticipate all the notice that has been 
taken of this performance, and am fearful lest it should 
defeat the intended effect on the hearts of a plain people. 
With this feeling 1 close the discussion "fur the present; 
and my desire is, that in all I may afterwards say upon 
this subject, I may be preserved from that tone of contro- 
versy, which I feel to be hurtful to the practical influence 
of every truth it accompanies ; and which, I fear, may have 
in so far infected my former communications, as to make 
it more fitted to arouse the speculative tendencies of the 
mind, and provoke to an intellectual warfare, than to tell 
■on the conscience and on the doings of an earnest inquirer. 

Qlg*gow, December, 1815. T.C. 
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1. The Objection stated.-*-*. The Badieal Answer to it— 3. "But the 
Objection is net true In point of fret— 4. A former act of charity does not 
exeoqftfromtteobligatktotomiKWKt,^ E s t i m ate, 

of the encroachment made by the Bible Society upon the fundi of the 
country.— 6. A Sabterlber to the BiUe Soeiety doet not gire lets to the 
Poor on that aceount—7. Evident* for the troth of this asser^on,— i. 
And explanation of its principle. (1.) The ability for other nets of charity 
■early at entire aa before.— 9. (3) And the disposition greater .*— 10. 
P ove rty ia better kept under by a preventive, than by a positive treatment 
—11. Exemplified in Scotland.— 13 The Bible Society has a strong 
preventive opentkm*-4& And therefore promotes the secular interests of 
die Poor.— U. The argument carried down to the-ease of Penny Societies. 
— f 5. Difficulty in the exposition of the argument..— 16. Tbeeffects of a 
charitable endowment in a parish pernicious to the,Poor.— -17. By inducing 
a dependanee upon it.— It. And stripping them of their industrious 
habits. — 19. The effects of a Bible Association are in an opposi tedirection 
to those of a charitable endowment.— 20. And it stands completely free 
of all the objections to which a tax is liable. — 21. ' A Bible Association 
gives dignity to the Pdor.— 33> And a delicate reluctance to pauperism.— 
33. The shame of pauperism is the best defence against it.— 34. How a 
Bible Association augments this feeling.— 25. By dignifying the Poor.— 
flfi. And adding to the influence of Bible Principles.— 27. Exemplified 
in the humblest situation.— 28. The progress of these Associations in the 
country.— 39. Compared with other Associations for the relief of temporal 
necessities.— SO. The more salutary influence of Bible Associations.— St. 
And how they counteract the pernicious influence of other charities,— 32. 
It is best to confide the secular relief of the Poor to individual benevolence. 
— 5S. V And a Bible Association both augments and enlightens this 
principle. ' ' 

1. Without entering into the positive claims of 

-the Bible Society upon the generosity of the public, 
vox*, in. 27* 



I shall endeavour t» ilo away an objection which 
meets us at the very outset of every attempt to raise 
a subscription^)' to found an institution in its favour. 
The secular necessities of the poor are brought into 
competition with it, and every shilling given to the 
Bible Society is represented as an encroachment 
upon that fund which was before allocated to the 
relief of poverty. 

S. Admitting the fact stated in the objection to be 
true, we have an answer in readiness for it. If the 
Bible Society accomplish its professed object, which 
is, to make those who were, before ignorant of the 
Bible better acquainted with it, then the advantage 
given more than atones for the loss sustained. We 
stand upon the high ground, that eternity is longer 
Hi. .J! time, and the unfading enjoyments of the one a 
boon more valuable than the perishable enjoyments 
of the other. Money is sometimes expended for the 
' idle purpose of amusing the poor by the gratuitous 
- exhibition of a spectacle or show. It is a far wiser 
distribution of the. money When it Is transferred from 
this object to the higher and more useful objects of 
feeding those among them who are hungry* clothing 
those among them Who are naked, and paying for 
medicine or attendance to those among them who are 
sick. We mr.kc bold to Bay, that if money for the 
purpose could be got from no other quarter, it WOBld ' 
be a wiser distribution still to withdraw it from the 
objects last mentioned to the supreme object of paying 
for the. knowledge of religion to those among them 
who arc ignorant ; and, at the hazard of being exe- 
crated by many, we do net hesitate to affirm, that it 
is better for the poor to be worse fed and worse 
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clothed, than that they should be left ignorant of 
those Scriptures, which are able to make them wise 
unto salvation through the faith that is in Christ 
Jeans. 

3. But the statement contained in the objection 
is not true. It seems to go upon the supposition, 
that the fund for relieving the temporal wants of the 
poor is the only fund which exists in the country ; 
and that when any new object of benevolence is start- 
fed, there is no other fund to which we can repair for 
the requisite expenses. But there are other funds 
in the country. There is a prodigious fund for the 
maintenance of Government, nor do we wish that 
fund to be encroached upon by a single farthing. 
There is a fund out of which the people of the land 
are provided in the necessaries of life : and before 
we incur the odium of trenching upon necessaries, 
let us first inquire, if there be no other fund in ex- 
istence. Go then to all who are elevated above the 
class of mere labourers, and you will find in their 
possession a fund, out of which they are provided 
with what are commonly called the superfluities of 
life. We do not dispute their right to these super- 
fluities, nor do we deny the quantity of pleasure 
which lies in the enjoyment of them. We only state 
the existence of such a fund, and that by a trifling 
act of self-denial oh the part of those who possess it, 
we could obtain all that we are pleading for. It is a 
little hard, that the competition should be struck be- 
tween the fund of the Bible Society and the fund for 
relieving the temporal wants of the poor, while the 
far larger and more transferable fund for superflui- 
ties is left out of consideration entirely, and suffered 
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to remain an untouched and unimpaired quantity. 
In this way, the odium or hostility to the poor ia 
fastened upon those who are labouring for their 
most substantial interests, while a set of men who 
neglect the immortality of the poor, and would leave 
their souls to perish, are suffered to sheer off with 
the credit of all the finer sympathies of our nature. 

4. To whom much is given, of them much will be 
required. 'Whatever he your former liberalities in 
another direction, when a new and a likely direction 
of benevolence is pointed out, the question still comes 
back upon you, What have you to spare? tf there 
be a remainder left, it is by the extent of this remain- 
der that you will be judged ; and it is not right to 
set the claims of the Bible Society against the secular 
necessities of the poor, while means so ample are 
left, that the true way of instituting the competition 
is to set these claims against some personal gratifi- 
cation which it is in your power to abandon. Have 
a care, lest with the language of philanthropy in 
your mouth, you shall be found guilty of the cruel- 
lest indifference to the true 'welfare of the species* 
and lest the Discerncr of your heart shall perceive 
how it prefers some sordid indulgence of its own to 
the dearest interests of those around you. 

5. But let me not put to hazard the prosperity of 
our cause, by resting it on a standard of charity far 
too elevated for the general practice of the times. 
Let us now drop nur abstract reasoning upon the 
respective funds, and come to an actual specification 
of their quantities. The truth is, that the fund for 
the Bible Society is so very small, that it is not en- 
titled to make its appearance in any abstract argu- 
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, and were it not to do away even th* 
: <iit an objection, wo would bare beat iabam* 

to hard thrown t&e argument into the language of 
discission. What ahall we think of the ob- 
jection when told^ that the whole yearly revenue of 
tbeBibk Society* as derived from the contributions 
oftkoee who support it, does not amount to a halfi* 
pMMgr per month from each householder in Britain 
aid treUitd ? Can this be considered as a serious 
i^wlion upon any one fund allotted to other des- 
dittiMS» and 'shall the most splendid and prom- 
ising enterprise that ever benevolence was engaged 
infect attested upon an objection so fanciful ? We do 
not want to oppress any individual by the extrava- 
gance of our demands. It is not in great sums, but 
i* the combination of littles, that our strength lies. 
Ufa the power of combination which resolves the 
mystery. Great has been the progress and activity 
of the Bible Society since its first institution* AH 
we want is, that this rate of activity be kept up and 
extended* The above statement will convince the 
reader, that there is ample room for the extension* 
The whole fund for the secular wants of the poor 
ttay be left untouched, and as to the fund for luxu- 
ries, the revenue of the Bible Society may be aug- 
mented a hundred-fold before this fund is sensibly 
encroached upon. The veriest crumbs and sweep- 
ings of extravagance would suffice us; and it will be 
long, and very long, before any invasion of ours 
upon this fund shall give rise to any perceivable 
abridgment of luxury, or have the weight of a straw 
upon the general style and establishment of families*. 

6* But there is still another way of meeting jtha 
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objection. Let us come immediately to a question 
upon the point of fact. Does a man, on becoming a 
subscriber to the Bible Society, give less to the secu- 
lar wants of the poor than he did formerly ? It is 
true, there is a difficulty in the way of obtaining an 
answer to this question. He who knows best what 
answer to give will be the last to proclaim it. In as 
far as the subscribers themselves are concerned, we 
must leave the answer to their own experience, and 
sure we are that that experience will not be against us. 
But it is not from this quarter that we can expect to 
obtain the wished for information. The benevulence 
of an individual does not stand out to the eye of the 
public. The knowledge of its operations is confined 
to the little neighbourhood within which it expatiates. 
It is often kept from the poor themselves, and then 
the information we are in quest of is shut up with 
the giver in the silent consciousness of hisown bosom, 
and with God in the book of his remembrance. 

7. But much good has been done of late years by 
the combined exertions of individuals ; and benevo- 
lence, when operating in this way, is necessarily 
exposed to public observation. Subscriptions have 
been started for almost every one object which benev- 
olence can devise, and the published lists may furnish 
bb with data for a partial solution of the proposed 
question. In point of fact then, those who subscribe 
for a religious object, subscribe with the greatest 
readiness and liberality for the relief of human afflic- 
tion, under all the various forms in which it pleads - 
for sympathy. This is quite notorious. Tire hamao 
wind, by singling out the eternity of others as the 
, main object of its benevolence, does not withdraw 
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itself from the care of sustaining them on the way 
which leads to eternity. It exerts an act of prefer- ' 
ence, but not an act of exclusion. A friend of mine 
ban been indebted to an active and beneficent patron, 
for a lucrative situation in a distant country, but he 
wants money to pay his travelling expenses. I com- 
mit every reader to his own experience of bnman 
nature, when I rest with him the assertion, that if 
real 'kindness lay at the bottom of this act of patron- 
age, the patron himself is the likeliest quarter from 
which the assistance will come. The man who sig- 
nalizes himself by his religious charities, is not the 
last but the first man. to whom I would apply in 
behalf of the sick and the destitute. The two prin- 
ciples are not inconsistent. They give support and 
nourishment to each other, or rather they are exer- 
tions of the same principle. This will appear in full 
display on the day of judgment; and even in this 
dark and undisceming world, enough of evidence is 
before us upon which the benevolence of the Chris- 
tian 1 stands nobly vindicated, and from which it may 
be shown, that, while its chief care is for the immor- 
tality of others, it casts a wide and a wakeful eye 
over all the necessities and sufferings of the species. 
8. Nor have we far to look for the explanation. 
The two elements which combine to form an act of 
charity, are the ability and the disposition, and the 
question simply resolves itself into this, " In how 
far these elements will survive a donation to the 
Bible Society, so as to leave the other charities un- 
impaired by it ?" It is certainly conceivable, that 
an tndividttal may give every spare farthing of his 
income to this institution. In this case, there is a 



totat extinction of the first element. But in point 
of fact, this ia never done, or done so rarely as not 
to be admitted into any general argument. With 
by far the greater number of subscribers, the ability 
is not sensibly encroached upon. There ia no visible 
retrenchment in the superfluities of life. A very 
slight and partial change in the direction of that 
fund which is familiarly known by the name of 
pocket-money can, generally speaking, provide for 
the whole amount of the donation in question. There 
are a thousand floating and incidental expenses, 
which ran be given up without almost the feeling of 
a sacrifice, and the diversion of a few of them to the 
charily we are pleading for, leaves the ability of the 
giver to all sense as entire as before. 

9. But the second element is subject to other laws, 
and the formal calculations of arithmetic do not apply 
to it. The disposition is not like the ability, a given 
quantity which suffers an abstraction by every new 
exercise. The effect of a donation upon the purse 
of the giver, is not the same with the moral influence 
of that donation upon his heart. Yet the two are 
assimilated by our antagonists, and the pedantry of 
computation carries them to results which are in the 
face 'if all experience. It is not so easy to awaken 
the benevolent principle out of its sleep, as, when 
once awakened in behalf of one object, to excite and 
to interest it in behalf of another. When the bar of 
selfishness is broken down, and the flood-gates of the i 
heart arc once opened, the stream of beneficence can 
be turned into a thousand directions. It is true, ' 
that there can be no beneficence without wealth, as 
there can be no stream without water. It is conceiv- 
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•Me, that 11m opening of the flood-gates may give 
4%e to no iow, as the opening of a poor man's heart 
0* the distresses of those around him may give rise 
*te no act^f almsgiving. But we have already 
prered the fcbundance of wealth. [Sec. 8.] It is the 
tttishness of the inaccessible heart which forms the 
migfety barrier, and if this could be done away, a 
thsnaand fertilizing streams would issue from it. 
No*r, this is what the Bible Society, in many 
balances, has accomplished. It has unlocked the 
snfafee to many a heart, which was before inacces- 
sible. It has come upon them with all the energy 
of a popular and prevailing impulse. It has created 
in thenf a new taste and a new principle. It has 
opened the fountain, and we are sure that, in every 
district of the land where a Bible Association exists, 
the general principle of benevolence is more active 
and. more expanding than ever. 

10. And after all, what is the best method of pro- 
viding for the secular necessities of the poor ? Is it 
by labouring to meet the necessity after if has occur- 
red, or by labouring to establish a principle and a 
habit which would go far to prevent its existence ? 
If you wish to get rid of a noxious stream, you may 
first try to intercept it by throwing, across a barrier ; 
4rat in this way, you only spread the pestilential water 
over a greater extent of ground, and when the bason 
4m filled, a stream as copious as before is formed out 
of its overflow. The most effectual method, were it 
possible to carry it into accomplishment, would be, 
to dry up the source. The parallel in a great meas- 
ure holds. If you wish to extinguish poverty, com- 
bat with it in its first elements. If you confine your 
▼ox. III. 28 
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beneficence to the relief of actual poverty, you dr. 
.mtiiiiig. . Drynp, if possible, the spring nf poverty, 

-for every attempt to intercept the running stream 

-His totally failed. The education and the religious 
principle of Scotland have not annihilated pauperism, 
but they hav«, restrained it to a degree that is almost 
incredible to our neighbours of the South. They 
keep do wojjke ttuv :hief in its principle. They impart 
a sobriety and ■ right sentiment of independence to 
the character of our peasantry. Tbey operate as a 
check upon profligacy and idleness. The mainte- 
nance of parish schools is a burden upon the landed 
property of Scotland, hut it is a cheap defence against 
the poor-rates, a burden far heavier, and which is 

. aggravating perpetually. The writer of this paper 
knows of a parish in Fife, the average maintenance 
of whose poor is defrayed by twenty-four pounds 

'sterling a year, and of a parish, of the same popula- 
tion, in Somersetshire, where the annual assessments 
come to thirteen hundred pounds sterling. The pre- 
ventive regimen of the one country does more than 
the positive applications of the other. In England, 
they have suffered poverty to rise to all the virulence | 
of a formed and obstinate disease. But they may as I 
well think of arresting the destructive progress of a 
torrent by throwing across an embankment, as think 
that the mere positive administration of relief, will 
put a stop to the accumulating mischiefs of poverty. 
11. Theexemptionof Scotland from the miseries 
of pauperism is due to the education which their 
people receive at schools, and to the Bible which 
their scholarship gives them access to. The nan 
who subscribes to the divine authority of this simple 
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saying, " If any would not work neither should he 
eat," possesses, in the good treasure of his- own 
hearty a far mote effectual security against the hard- 
ships of indigence, than the man who is trained, by 
the legal provisions of his country, to sit in slothful 
dependence upon the liberalities of those around him. 
It is easy to be eloquent in the praise of those liberal* 
ities, but the truth is, that they may be carried to 
the mischievous extent of forming a depraved and 
beggarly population. The hungry expectations of 
the poor will ever keep pace with the assessments of 
' the wealthy, and their eye will be averted from the 
exertion of their own industry, as the only right source 
of comfort and independence. It is quite in vain 
to think, that positive relief will ever do away the 
wretchedness of poverty. Carry the relief beyond a 
certain limit, and you foster the diseased principle 
which gives birth to poverty. On this subject, the 
people of England feel themselves to be in a state of 
almost inextricable helplessness, and they arc not 
without their fears of some mighty convulsion, which 
must come upon them with all the energy of a tem- 
pest, before this devouring mischief can be swept 
away from the face of their community. 

12. If any thing can avert this calamity from 
England, it will be the education of their peasantry, 
and this is a cause to which the Bible Society is 
contributing its full share of influence. A zeal for 
the circulation of the Bible, is inseparable from a 
zeal for extending among the people the capacity of 
reading it ; and it is not to be conceived, that the very 
same individual can be eager for the introduction of 

this volume into our cottages, and sit inactive under 

% 



& reflection, that it ia_still a sealed book to 
tti ,» Mils of tlie occupiers. Accordingly wo 
hat the two concerns are keeping pace with one 
er. be Bible Society does not overstep the 
city 01 its assigned object : But the members 
at Society receive an impulse from the cause) 
he is them to promote the education of the 
by their individual exertions, or by 

»rt to the Soc T cty for Schools. The 

.■mve in concert. Each contributes an 

ial element in the business of enlightening the 

:. The one furnishes the book of knowledge, 

ie other furnishes the key to it. This division 

ploy roe »t, as in every other instance, facilitates 

iders it more effective. But it does 

jame individual from giving his 

coi ,....„.; to both; and sure I am, that the man 

whim. I'celings have been already warmed, and whose 

purse has been already drawn in behalf of the one* 

is a likelier subject for an application in behalf of * 

, the .other, than he whose money is still untouched, 

but whose heart is untouched also. 

13. It will be seen then, that the Bible Society is 
not barely defensible, but may be pled for upon that 
. very ground on which its enemies have raised their 
opposition to it. Its immediate object is neither to 
feed the hungry nor to clothe the naked, but in every 
country under the benefit of its exertions, there will 
be less hunger to feed, and less nakedness to -clothe. 
It does not cure actual poverty, but it anticipates 
eventful poverty. It aims its decisive thrust at the 
heart and principle of the mischief, and instead of 
suffering it to form into the obstinacy qf an feextir* 
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paMe disease, it smothers and destroys it in the 
infancy qf its first elements. The lore which worfc- 
etb no ill te„ his neighbour wHI not suffer the true 
Christian to live in idleness u^on another's bounty : 
anrf he will do as Paul did before him f he will labour 
With Us hands rather than be burdensome. Could 
we reform the improvident habits of the people, and 
ppor the healthful infusion of Scripture principle into 
tbeir%earts, it would reduce the existing poverty of 
the land to a very; humble fraction of its present ex- 
tent. We make bold to say, that in ordinary times 
there is not one-tenth of the pauperism of England 
doe to unavoidable misfortune. It has grown out of 
a vicious and impolitic system, and the millions which 
are raised every year have only served to nourish 
•and extend it. Now, the Bible Society is a prime 
agent in the work of counteracting this disorder. 
Its mode of proceeding carries in it all the cheapness 
and all the superior efficacy of a preventive opera- 
tion. With a revenue not equal to the poor-rates oT 
many a county, it is doing more even for the secular 
interests of the poor than all the charities of England 
united £ and while a palling and injudicious sympa- 
thy is pouring out its complaints against ft, it is 
sewing the seeds of character and independence, and ■*'« 
rearing for future days the spectacle of a thriving,, 
substantial, and well-conditioned peasantry. 

14. I have hitherto been supposing, that the rich 
only are the givers, but I now call on the poor to be 
sharers in this work of charity. It is true t that of 
these poor there are some who depend on charity for ■ 
their subsistence, and these have no right to give 
what they receivl from ethers. And there are some 

TOii.iii. 28*' 



t arrived at this state of dependence, but 
i.i)p very verge of it. Let us keep back no 
lie 'litis from them, " If any provide not for 
i, ai specially for those of liis own house, he 
nied the faith, and is worse than an infidel." 
-. are others again, and these I apprehend form 
the most numerous class of society, who can 
tnselves in humble, but honest indepen- 
■i spare a little : id not feel it, who can 
it Paul advises,* lay aside their penny a week 
d hath prospered them, who can share that 
;s's which the Saviour spoke of when he said, 
.as more blessed to give than to receive ; who, 
ey cannot equal their rich neighbours in 
of their donation, can bestow their some- 
tuiflg, and can, at all events, carry in their bosom a 
heart as warm to the cause, and call down as precious 
a blessing from the God who witnesses it. The 
Bible Society is opposed on the ground of its divert- 
ing a portion of relief from the secular necessities of 
the poor, even when the rich only are called upon to 
support it. When the application for support is 
Brought down to the poor themselves, and instead of 
the recipients, it is proposed to make them the dis- 
pensers of charity, we may lay our account with the 
opposition being still more clamorous. — We under- 
' take to prove, that this opposition is founded on a 
fallacy, and that, by interesting the great mass of a 
parish in the Bible Society, and assembling them 
into a penny association for the support of it, you 
raise a defence against the extension of pauperism, 

r "1 CorinQum Kvi, S. ' 
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15* We feci a difficulty in this undertaking, Ml 
from any uncertainty which bangs over the princi- 
pfet but from the difficulty of bringing forward a 
{lain and popular exhibition of it However famil- 
iar the principle may be to a student of political 
adfaace^ it carries in it an air of paradox to the mul- 
titade, and it were well if this air of paradox were 
the only obstacle to its reception. But to the chtl- 
<r*t of poesy and fine sentiment, the principle itf 
qieatlon carries in it an air of barbarity also, and 
all the rigour of a pure and impregnable argument 
has not been able to protect the conclusions of Mal- 
thas from their clamorous indignation. There is a 
ktaftof hurrying sensibility about them which allows 
neither time nor tejnper for listening to any calcula- 
tion on the subject, and there is not a more striking 
vanity under the sun, than that the substantial inter- 
ests of the poor have suffered less from the malif nant 
and the unfeeling, than from those who giro without 
wisdom and who feel without consideration : 

Blessed is he thtt wisely doth 
The poor man's ease consider. 

16. Let me put the case of two parishes, in the one 
of which there is a known and public endowment, 
out of which an annual sum is furnished for the main- 
tenance of the poor ; and that in the other there is 
no such endowment. At the outset, the poor of the 
first parish mav be kept in greater comfort than the 
poor of the second ; but it is the lesson of all experi- 
ence, that no annua] sum, however great, will be 
able to keep them permanently in greater comfort* 



effect oT an established provision For the 
rt ixatton of their economical habits, and 
r'i'a- d number of improvident marriages, 
theii claim tn a provision is known, that claim 
ys counted upon, and it were well, if to Mattel- 
natural indolence, they did not carry thecal 
n b°"ond the actual benefit they can everre- 
] this is what they always do." When a 
is known and counted upon, the relax- 
iniiin of frugal and provident habits is carried to 
r *.h an extent, as not only to absorb the whole prod- 
i of the charity, but to leave newwants unprovided 
, and the effect of the benevolent institution is just 
eate a population more wretched and more clatn- 
i than ever. 
17. In the second parish, the economical habits of 
the people are kept unimpaired, and jn.it because 
tbeir economy is forced to take a higher aim, and to 
persevere in it. The aim of the first people is to 
provide for themselves a part of their maintenance r 
The aim of the second people is to provide for them- 
selves their whole maintenance. We do not deny, 
that even among the Tatter we will meet witli distress 
and poverty, just such distress and such poverty as 
are to be found in the average of Scottish parishes. 
Tiiisfindniis alleviation in private benevolence. To 
alleviate poverty is all that can be done for it ; to 
extinguish it, we fear is hopeless. Sure we are, that , 
the known and regular provisions of England will 
never extinguish it, and that, in respect of the poor 
themselves, the second parish is under a better sys- 
tem than the first. The poor-rates are liable to 
many exceptions^ bat there is none of them mow ds- 



risivc with bim who cares for tfe» eternity of the 

poor, than the temptation Ibey bold oat to positive 
gailt, the guilt of not working with their own hands, 
and so becoming burdensome, to others.* 

18. Let us conceive a political change In the cir- 
cumstances of tbtftountry, arid that thejiubiic char- 
ity of the first pariah fell among the ruin-of other 
institutions. Then its malignant influence would 
be felt in all its extent ; and it would be seen, that it, 
in fact, had impoverished those whom it professed 
to sustain, that ithad stript them of a possession far 
more valuable than all it had ever given, that it bad 
stripped them of industrious habits, and left those 
whom its influence never reached wealthier In the 
resources of their own superior industry, than the 
artificial provisions of an unwise and meddling be* 
' JMToesace could evermake them. 

;t 9. The comparison between these two parishes 
paves.tbe way for another comparison. Let me now 
pot the case of a third parish, where a Bible Associa- 
tion la instituted, and where the simple regulation of 
a penny a week throws it open to the bulk of the 
people. What effect has this upon their economical 
habits ? It just throws them at a greater distance 
from the thriftless ness which prevails in the first 
parish, and leads them to strike a higher aim in the 
way of economy than the people of the second. The 
general aim of economy in humble life is to keep even 
With the world ; but it is known to every man at all 
familiar with that class of society, that the great 
majority may strike their aim a little higher, and in 
point ef fact, have it in their power to redeem an 
' Acts xx. 35. 1 Tinwtii- 1. 8. 



'pom the mere squanderings of mis man- 
I rarckssness. The unwise provisions 
[lariat have had the effect of sinking the income 
-^e poor below their habits of expenditure, and 
ire brought, permanently and irrecoverably 
it into a state of pauperism. In the second 
,, the income, generally speaking, is even with 
bits of expenditure. In the third, the income 
ve the habits of expenditure, and above it by 
annual sum contributed to the Bible Society. 
? circumstance of bring members to such a Society 
nws them at a greater distance from pauperism 
it if they had not been members of it. 
'0. The effect on the economical' habits of the 
woi ; be the same in whatever way the 

sum was obtained from them, even 
though a compulsory tax were the instrument of 
falsing it.* This assimilation of our plan to a tax 
may give rise to a world of impetuous declamation, 
but let jt ever be remembered, that the institution of 
a Bible Society gives you the whole benefit of such 
a tax without its odiousness. It brings up their 
economy to a higher pitch, but it does so, not in the 
way which they resist, but in the way which- they 
choose. The single circumstance of its being a vol- 
untary act, forms the defence and the answer to all 
the clamours of an affected sympathy. You take 
from the poor. No! they give. You take beyond 
, their ability. Of this they are the best judges. * You 
abridge their comforts. No • there is a comfort in 

' I ittnst here suppose die mm to be s. stated one, unit a feeling of seen- 
ritj on the part of the people, Uirt the tax shall not be subject to TwiMion 
it the csnrice of an arbitrary go vcromoit 
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tbe«xerei§e t>f cbajrity : there is a comfort in the act 
of lending a hand to a noble enterprise: there tea 
comfort in thct contemplation of its progress : there 
is * comfort in rendering a service to a friend, and 
when that friend is the Saviour, and that service tjie 
circulation of the message he left behind him, it is a 
qomfert which many of the poor are ambitions to 
shM* in. Leave them to judge of their comfort, and 
if us point of fact, they do give their penny a week 



to a Bible Society, it just speaks them to have more 
comfort in this way of spending it than in any other 
which occurs to* them. <* 

81. Perhaps it does not occur to those friends of 
the poor while they are sitting in judgment on their 
Circumstances and feelings, how unjustly and how 
unworthily they think of them. They do not con- 
ceive how truth and benevolence can be at all objects 
to them, and suppose, that after they have got the 
meet to feed, the house to shelter, the raiment to 
cover them, there is nothing else that they will bestow 
a penny upon. They may not be able to express 
their feelings on a suspicion so ungenerous, but I 
shall do it for them : " We have souls as well as you, 
and precious to our hearts is the Saviour who died 
for-them. It is true we have our distresses, but these 
have hound us more firmly to our Bibles, and it is 
the desire of our hearts, that a gift so precious, 
should be sent to the poor of other countries. The 
word of God is our hope and our rejoicing; we 
desire that it may be theirs also, that the wandering 
-savage may know it and be glad, and the poor negro; 
under the lash of his master, may be told of a Master 
iniieavqa who is fall of pity, and full of kindness. 
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thitiK that sympathy for such as these is your 
.1 i-ibnte ; Know that oar hearts are made 
same materials with your own, that we can feel 
I as you, and out of the earnings of a hard and 
est industry, we shall give an offering to the 
nor shall we cease our exertions till the 
p of salvation be carried round the globe, and 
known to the countless millions who live in 
and who die in darkness." 
And here it is obvious that a superior habit of 
economy is not the only defence which the Bible 
;iety raises against pauperism. The smallness of 
sum contributed may give a littleness to this 
;ument, but not, let it be remembered, without 
ng an equal littleness to the objection of those 
who declaim against the institution, on the ground of 
its oppressiveness to the poor contributors. The 
great defence which such a Society establishes against 
pauperism, is the superior tone of dignity and inde- 
pendence which it imparts to the character of him 
who supports it. He stands on the high ground of 
being a dispenser of charity ; and before he caa 
submit to become a recipient of charity, he must let 
himself farther down than a poor man in ordinary 
circumstances. To him the transition will be more 
violent, and the value of this principle will be ac- 
knowledged by all who perceive that it is reluctance 
ou the part of the poor man to become a pauper, 
which forms the mighty barrier against the extension 
of pauperism. A man by becoming the member of a 
benevolent association, puts himself into thesituation 
of a giver. He stands at a greater distance than 
before from the situation of a receiver. He has * 
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wider interval to traverse before he can reach this 
point. He will feel it a greater degradation, and to 
Ave -himself from it, he will put forth all his powers 
of frugality and exertion. The idea of restraining 
pauperism by external administrations, seems now 
to be generally abandoned. But could we thus enter 
into the hearts of the poor, we would get in at the 
root of the mischief, and by fixing there a habit of 
economy and independence, more would be done for 
them, than by all the liberalities of all the opulent. 

23. In those districts of Scotland where poor- 
rates are unknown, the descending avenue which 
leads to pauperism is powerfully guarded by the 
stigma which attaches to it. Remove this stigma, 
and our cottagers, now rich in the possession of 
contentment and industry, would resign their habits, 
and crowd into the avenue by thousands. The shame 
of descending, is the powerful stimulus which urges 
them to contest it manfully with the difficulties of 
their situation, and which bears them through in all 
the pride of honest independence. Talk of this to 
the people of the South, and it sounds in their ears 
like an Arcadian story. But there is not a clergy- 
man among us who has not witnessed the operation 
of the principle in all its fineness, and in all its 
moral delicacy ; and surely a testimony is due to 
those village heroes who so nobly struggle with the 
difficulties of pauperism, that they may shun and 
surmount its degradation. 

24. A Bible Association gives additional vigour 
and buoyancy to this elevated principle. The trifle 
which it exacts from its contributor is iu forth never 
missed by him, but it puts him in the high attitude of 

vol, in. 29 
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a giver, and every feeling which it inspires, is on the 
side of independence and delicacy. Go over each of 
these feelings separately, and you find that they are 
all fitted to fortify his dislike at the shame and de- 
pendence of pauperism. There is a consciousness of 
importance which unavoidably attaches to the share 
he has taken in the support and direction of a public 
charity. There is the expanding effect of the infor- 
mation which comes to him through the medium of the 
circulated reports, which lays before him the mighty 
progress of an institution reaching to all countries, 
and embracing in its ample grasp, the men of all lat- 
itudes and all languages, which deeply interests him 
in the object, and perpetuates his desire of promoting 
it. A man with his heart so occupied, and his atten- 
tion so directed, is not capable of a voluntary descent 
to pauperism. He has in fact become a more culti- 
vated and intellectual beingthan formerly. His mind 
gathers an enlargement from the wide and animating 
contemplations which are set before him, and we 
appeal to the reflection of every reader, if such a 
man will descend as readily to a dependence on the 
charity of others, as he whose mind is void of infor- 
mation, and whose feelings are void of dignity. 

25. In such associations, the rich and the poor 
meet together. They share in one object, and are 
united by the sympathy of one feeling, and of one 
interest. We have not to look far into human na- 
ture to be convinced of the happy and the harmoni- 
zing influence which this roust have upon society, 
and how in the glow of one common cordiality, all 
asperity and discontent must give way to the kind- 
lier principles of our nature. The days have been, 
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when the very name of an association carried terror 
aad suspicion along with it.— In a Bible Association 
there is nothing which our rulers need to be afraid of, 
and they may rest assured, that the moral influence 
of such institutions is all on the side of peace and 
loyalty. But to confine myself to the present argu- 
ment. Who does not see that they exalt the general 
tope and character of our people, that they bring 
them nearer to the dignity of superior and cultivated 
life, and that therefore, though their dicect aim is 
not to mitigate poverty, they go a certain way to dry 
up the most abundant of its sources. 

86. Let me add, that the direct influence of Bible 
principles is inseparable from a zeal for the circula- 
tion of the Bible. It is not to be conceived, that 
anxiety for sending it to others can exist, while there 
is no reverence for it among ourselves, and we ap- 
peal to those districts where such associations have 
been formed, if a more visible attention to the Bible, 
and a more serious impression of its authority, is 
not the consequence of them. Now the lessons of 
this Bible are all on the side of industry. They tell 
us that it is more blessed to give than to receive, and 
that therefore, a man, who, by his own voluntary 
idleness is brought under the necessity of receiving, 
bas disinherited himself of a blessing. The poor 
must have bread, but the Bible commands and ex- 
horts, that wherever it is possible, that bread should 
be their own, and that all who are able should make 
it their own by working for it* No precept can be 
devised which bears more directly on the source of 
pauperism. The minister, who, in his faithful expo- 

* 2 Thessalonians iii. 12. 
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their own, but they may be able at the same time to 
forego the wonted allowance which they received from 
another, or a part of it. The refusals of the poor to 
,' take an offered charity, or to take the whole amibunt 
of the offer 1 , are quite familiar to a Scottish clergy- 
man ; and the plea on which they set the refusal, that 
it would be taking from others who are eren needier' 
than they, entitles them when honestly advanced to 
all the praise of benevolence. A spirit of pious 
attachment to the Bible would prompt a refusal of the 
same kind. You have other and higher claims upon 
you ; you have the spiritual necessities of the world 
to provide for. and that you may be the more able to 
make the provision, leave me to the frugality of my 
own management. In this way the principle des- 
cends, and carries its healthful influence into the 
very regions of pauperism. It is the only principle - 
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competent to its extirpation. The obvious expedient 
of a positive supply to meet the wants of existing 
poverty, has failed, and the poor-rates of England 
will ever be a standing testimony to the utter ineffi- 
ciency of this expedient, which, instead of killing the 
disease, has rooted and confirmed it. Try the other 
expedient then. The remedy against the extension 
of pauperism does not lie in the liberalities of the rich. 
It lies in the hearts and habits of the poor. Plant 
in their bosoms a principle of independence. Give a 
higher tone of delicacy to their characters. Teach 
them to recoil from pauperism as a degradation. 
The degradation may at times be unavoidable, but 
the thing which gives such alarming extent to the 
mischief, is the debasing influence of poor-rates, 
whereby, in the vast majority of instances, the de- 
gradation is voluntary. But if there be an exalting 
influence in Bible Associations to counteract this, if 
they foster a right spirit of importance ; above all, 
if they secure a readier submission to the lessons of 
the volume which they are designed to circulate, who 
does not see, that in proportion as they are multiplied 
and extended over the face of the country, they 
carry along with them the most effectual regimen for 
preventing the extension of poverty. 

28. And here it may be asked, if it be at all likely 
that these Associations will extend to such a degree 
as to have a sensible influence upon the habits of the 
country ? Nothing more likely* A single individual 
of influence in each parish, would make the system 
universal. In point of fact it is making progress 
every month, and such is the wonderful spirit of 
exertion which is now abroad, that in a few years 
vol. in. 29* 
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nvery little district of the land may become the seat 
of a Bible Society. We are now upon the dawn of 
very high anticipations) and the wholesome effect 
upon the habits and principles of the people at home, 
is not the least of them. That part of the controver- 
sy which relates to the direct merits of the Bible 
Society may be looked upon as already exhausted;* 
and could the objection, founded on its interference 
with the relief of the poor, be annihilated, or still 
more, could it be converted into a positive argument 
in its behalf, we are not aware of a single remaining 
plea upon which a rational or benevolent man can 
refuse his concurrence to it. 

.29. And the {den of conceived injury to *fcp*o» 
deserves to he attended, to. It \ 
complexion, and»fre believe, that In & 
.real sympathy with their distresses, lies at the bottom 
of it. Let sympathy be guided by consideration. 
It is the part of a Christian to hail benevolence in 
ail its forms ; but when a plan is started for the relief 
of the destitute, is he to be the victim of a popular 
and sentimental indignation, because he ventures to 
take up the question whether the plan be really an 
effective one ? We know that in various towns of 
Scotland you meet with two distinct Penny Societies, 
one a Bible Association, the other for the relief of the 
indigent. It is to be regretted-tbat there should ever 

* Bee Desltry'a pantphleu. Letter from the Ute Dr. Murray, Prcta- 
aor- of Hebrew in the UnWeraitj of Edinburgh, to Dr. Chtrlet Stnart 
.StcinkotPi Toot on the Contioent Edinburgh Renew, to!, xix. n. M| 
and above all, the report* end lumnmrici of theuutitotion Itaelf, where 70a 
will meet with ■ cloud of tetfimanies from Moratiani, nGanamrieftj 
Soman Cntholiee, the literati of our chief European towns, tad men of 
gietj and noblio spirit In all quartern of the world. 
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be any jealousy between them, but we believe, that 
agreeably to what we have already said, it will often 
be found that the one suggested the other, and that 
the supporters of the former, are the most zealous, 
and active, and useful friends of the latter. We 
cannot however suppress the fact, that there is now a 
growing apprehension lest the growth of the latter 
Societies should break down the delicacies of the 
lower orders, and pave the way for a permanent 
introduction of poor-rates. There is a pretty general 
impression, that the system may be carried too far, 
and the uncertainty as to the precise limit has given 
x the feeling to many who have embarked with enthu- 
siasm, that they are . now engaged in a ticklish and 
questionable undertaking. I do not attempt either to 
confirm or to refute this impression, but I count it a 
piece of justice to the associations I am pleading for, 
to assert, that they stand completely free of every 
such exception. The Bible Society is making steady 
advances towards the attainment of its object, and 
the sure effect of multiplying its subscribers is to 
conduct it in a shorter time to the end of its labours. 
A Society for the relief of temporal necessities is 
grasping at an object that is completely unattainable, 
and the ftiscbief is, that the more known, and the 
more extensive, and the more able it becomes, it is 
sure to be more counted on, and at last, to create 
more poverty than it provides for. The Bible 
Society aims at making every land x a land of Bibles, 
and this aim it will accomplish after it has translated 
the Bible into all languages, and distributed a sam- 
ple large enough to create a native and universal 
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demand for them.* After the people of the world 
have acquired such a taste for the Bible, and such a 
sense of its value as to purchase it for themselves, the 
Society terminates its career, and instead of the 
corruptions and abuses which other charities scatter 
in their way, it leaves the poor to whom it gives, 
more enlightened, and the poor from whom it takes, 
more elevated, than it found them. 

30. ' Charity/ says Shakspeare, ' is twice West. 
It blesses him who gives, and him who takes/ This 
is far from being universally true. There is a 
blessing annexed, to the heart which deviseth liberal 
things. Perhaps the founder of the English poor- 
rates acquired this blessing, but the indolence and 
depravity which they have been the instrument of 
spreading over the face of the country, are incalcu- 
lable, If we wish to see the assertion of the poet 
realised in its full extent, go to such a charity as 
we are now pleading for, where the very exercise of 
giving on the one hand and the instruction received 
on the other, have the effect of narrowing the limits 
of pauperism, by creating a more virtuous and dig- 
nified population. 

31. There is poverty to be met with in every land, 
and we are ready to admit, that a certain proportion 
of it is due to unavoidable misfortune. But it is no 
less true, that in those countries where there is a 
known and established provision for the necessities 
of the poor, the greater proportion of the poverty 

* But this native demand never will be created without the exertion oi 
Missionaries, and the above reasoning applies, in its most important part*, 
to Missionary Associations. See Appendix. 
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which exists in them is due to the debasing influence 
of a public charity on the habits of the people. Tf*e 
institution we are pleading for counteracts this influ- 
ence. It does not annihilate all poverty, but it tends 
to annihilate the greater part of it It arrests the 
progress of the many who were making a Voluntary 
descent to pauperism, and it leaves none to be pro- 
vided for but the few who have honestly struggled 
against their distresses, and have struggled in vain. 
32. And how shall they be provided for? Tou 
may erect a public institution. This in fact is the 
same with erecting a signal of invitation, and the 
voluntary and self-created poor will rush in, to the 
exclusion of those modest and unobtrusive poor who 
arrf the genuine objects of charity. This is the never 
failing mischief of a known and established provi- ' 
sion,* and it has been sadly exemplified in England. 
The only method of doing away the mischief is to 
confide the relief of the poor to individual benevo- 
lence. This draws no dependence along with it It 
is not counted upon like a public and proclaimed 
charity. It brings the claims of the poor under the 
discriminating eye of a neighbour, who will make a 
difference between a case of genuine helplessness* 
and a case of idleness or misconduct It turns the 
tide of benevolence into its true channel, and it will 
ever be found, that under its operation, the poverty 

9 We mast here exoept all those institutions, the object of which is to 
provide for involuntary distress, such as hospitals, and dispensaries, and 
asylums for the lunatic or the blind. A man may resign himself to idle- 
ness, and become wilfully poor, that he may eat of the public bread, but 
he will not become wilfully sick or maimed that he may receive medicines 
from a dispensary, or undergo an operation in an hospital. 
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of misfortune ia better seen to, and the poverty of 
improvidence and guilt ia mure effectually prevented. 
33. My concluding observation then is, that the 
extension of Bible Societies, while it counteracts in 
various directions the mischief of poor-rates, aug- 
ments that principle of individual benevolence which 
is the best substitute for poor-rates. Tou add to 
the stock of individual benevolence, by adding to 
the number of benevolent individuals, and this is 
the genuine effect of a Bible Association. Or, yon 
add to tlie stock of individual benevolence in a coun- 
try, by adding to the intensity of the benevolent 
principle, and this is the undoubted tendency of a 
Bible Association,* And what is of mighty impor- 
tance in this argument, a Bible Association not only 
awakens the benevolent principle, but it enlightens 
it. It establishes an intercourse between the various 
orders of society, and on no former occasion in the 
history of this country, have the rich and the poor 
come so often together upon a footing of good will. 
The kindly influence of this is incalculable. It 
brings the poor under the eye of their richer neigh- 
bours. The visits and inquiries connected with th« 
objects of the Bible Society, bring them into contact 
with one another. The rich come to be more skilled 
in the wants and difficulties of the poor, and by 
. eatering their houses, and joining with then in 
conversation, they not only acquire a benevolence 
towards them, bnt they gather that knowledge which 
is so essential to guide and enlighten their benevo. 
If-nce. . 

'8m. 9. 
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It is evident, that the above reasoning applies, in its 
chief parts, to benevolent Associations, instituted for any 
other religious purpose. It is not necessary to restrict 
the argument to the case of Bible Associations. 1 should be 
sorry if the Bible Society were to engross the religious be- 
nevolepce of the public, and if, in the multiplication of its 
auxiliaries over the face of the country, it were to occupy 
the whole ground, and leave no room for the great and 
important claims of other institutions. 

Of this I conceive, that there is little danger. The rev- 
enue of each of these Societies is founded upon voluntary 
contributions, and what is voluntary may be withdrawn or 
transferred to other objects. I may give both to a Bible 
and a Missionary Society, or if I can only afford to give to 
one, I may select either j according to my impression of % 
their respective claims. In this way a vigilant and dis- 
cerning public will suit its benevolence to the urgency of 
the case, and it is evident, that each institution can employ 
the same methods for obtaining patronage and support. 
Each can, and does bring forward a yearly statement of its 
claims and necessities. Each has the same access to the 
public through the medium of the pulpit or the press. Each 
can send its advocates over the face of the country, and 
every individual, forming his own estimate of their respec- 
tive claims, will apportion his benevolence accordingly. 

Now what is done by an individual, may be done by 
every such Association as I am now pleading for. Its 
members may sit in judgment on the various schemes of 
utility which are now in operation, and though originally 
formed. as an auxiliary to the Bible Society, it may keep 
itself open to other calls, and occasionally give of its funds 
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to Missionaries, or Moravians, or the Society for Gaelic 
Schools, or the African Institution, or to the Jewish, and 
Baptist, and Hibernian, and Lancasterian Societies. 

In point of fact, the subordinate Associations of the coun- 
try are tending towards this arrangement, and it is a highly 
beneficial arrangement. It carries in it a most salutary 
control over all these various institutions, each labouring 
to maintain itself in reputation with the public, and to 
secure the countenance of this great Patron. Indolence 
and corruption may lay hold of an endowed charity, but 
When the charity depends upon public favour, a few glaring 
examples of mismanagement would annihilate it 

During a few of the first years of the Bible Society, the 
members of other Societies were alarmed at the rapid 
extension of its popularity, and expressed their fears lest 
it should engross all the attention and benevolence of the 
religious public. — But the reverse has happened, and a 
principle made use of in the body of this pamphlet may be 
well illustrated by the history of this matter. [Sec 9.] 
The Bible Society has drawn a great yearly sum of money 
from the public, and the first impression was, that it would 
exhaust the fund for religious charities. But while it drew 
money from the hand, it sent a fresh and powerful excite- 
ment of Christian benevolence into the heart, and under the 
influence of this creative principle, the fund has extended 
to such a degree, as not only to meet the demands of the 
new Society, but to yield a more abundant revenue to the 
older Societies than ever. We believe that the excitement 
goes much farther than this, and that many a deed of or- 
dinary charity could be traced to the impulse of the cause 
we are pleading for. We hazard the assertion, that many 
thousands of those who contribute to the Bible Society, 
find in themselves a greater readiness to every good work, 
since the period of their connexion with it, and that in the 
wholesome channel of individual benevolence, more hunger 
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is fed, and more nakedness clothed throughout the land, 
than at any period anterior to the formation of our Relig- 
ious Societies. 

The alarm, grounded upon the tendency of these Socie- 
ties with their vast revenues, to impoverish the country, is 
ridiculous. If ever their total revenue shall amount to a 
sum which can make it worthy of consideration to an en- 
lightened economist at all, it may be proved that it trenches 
upon no national interest whatever, that it leaves popula- 
tion and PuSlic Revenue on precisely the same footing of 
extent and prosperity in which it found them, and that it 
interferes with no one object which Patriot or Politician 
needs to care for. In the mean time it may suffice to state, 
that the income of all the Bible and Missionary Societies 
in the island, would not do more than defray the annual 
maintenance of one ship of the line. — When put by the 
aide of the millions which are lavished without a sigh, on 
the enterprises of war, it is nothing ; and shall this veriest 
trifle be grudged to the advancement of a cause, which, 
when carried to its accomplishment, will put ai\ end to war, 
and banish all its passions and atrocities from the world P 

I should be sorry if Penny Associations were to bind 
themselves down to the support of the Bible Society. I 
should like to see them exercising a judgment over the 
numerous claims which are now before the public, and giv- 
ing occasionally of their funds to other religious institutions. 
The effect of this very exercise would be to create a liberal 
and well-informed peasantry, to-open a wider sphere to 
their contemplations, and to raise the standard, not merely 
of piety, but of general intelligence among them. The di- 
minution of pauperism is only part of the general effect 
which the multiplication of these Societies will bring about 
in the country ; and if my limits allowed me, I might Ex- 
patiate on their certain influence in raising the Jpne and 
character of the British population. 

VOL. ill. SO 
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John i. 46. 

And Nathaniel said unto him, Can there any good thing come oat of 
Nazareth ? Philip saith unto him, Come and aee. 

The principle of association, however useful in 
the main, has a blinding and misleading effect in 
many instances. Give it a wide enough field of in- 
duction to work upon, and it will carry you to a 
right conclusion upon any one case or question that 
comes before you. But the evil is, that it often car- 
ries you forward with as much confidence upon a 
limited, as upon an enlarged field of experience, and 
the man of narrow views will, upon a few paltry in* 
dividual recollections, be as obstinate in the assertion 
of his own maxim, and as boldly come forward with 
his own sweeping generality, as if the whole range 
of nature and observation had been submitted to him. 

To aggravate the mischief, the opinion thus form- 
ed upon the specialities of his own limited experience, 
obtains a holding and a tenacity in his mind, which 
dispose him to resist all the future facts and instances 
that come before him. Thus it is that the opinion 
becomes a prejudice ; and that no statement, how- 
ever true or however impressive, will be able, to 
dislodge it. Tou may accumulate facts upon facta* 
but the opinion he has already formed, has acquired 
a certain right of pre-occupancy over him. It is the 
vol. m. 30* 
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law of tlic mind which, like the similar law of society, 
often carries it over the original principles of justice ; 
ami it is this which gives so strong a positive influ- 
ence to error, anil makes its overflow so very slow 
and laborious an operation. 

I know not the origin of the prejudice respecting 
the town of Nazareth ; or what it was that gave rise 
to an aphorism of such sweeping universality, as 
that no good thing could come out of it. Perhaps in 
two, three, or more instances, individuals may have 
come out of it who threw a discredit over the place 
of their nativity by the profligacy of their actions. 
Hence an association between the very name of the 
town, and the villany of its inhabitants. The asso- 
ciation forms into an opinion. The opinion is em- 
bodied into a proverb, and is transmitted in the shape 
of a hereditary prejudice to future generations. It 
is likely enough, that many instances could have 
been appealed to, of people from the town of Naza- 
reth, who gave evidence in their characters and lives 
against the prejudice in question. But U is not 
enough that evidence be offered by the one party. It 
must be attended to by the other. The disposition 
to resist it must begot over. The love of truth and 
justice must prevail over that indolence which likes 
to repose, without disturbance, in its present con- 
victions ; and over that malignity which, I fear, 
makes a dark and hostile impression of others, too 
congenial to many hearts. Certain it is, that when. 
"-'toe strongest possible demonstration was offered in 
the person of htm who was the finest example of the 
good and fair, it was found that the inveteracy of 
the prejudice could withstand it; and it is to be 
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ftiurid that with the <fu*stion, « Caa aay good coma 
art of Kasaroth ?" There wore many to that day 
1 *h> ehuttheir eyes and their affections against him* 

Thus it was that the verfr name of a to wa> frstened 
M association of prrpdice vpon all its itthabitaats* 
%$X this is only one example oat of the many. A 
Sect may be throws into discredit by a very fewof 
Hs Individual specimens, and the same association fife 
festened npon all its members; A society may bo 
thrown Into discredit by the failure of one or two of 
it* undertakings, and this will he enough to entail 
suspicion and ridicule npon all its future operations* 
A system any be throw* into discredit by the fanat- 
icism and folly of some of Us advocates* and it may 
ho long before it emerges from the contempt of a 
precipitate and unthinking public, ever ready t» 
foHrtrthe impulse of her former recollections ; it may 
he long before it is reclaimed from obscurity by the 
eloquence of future defenders. ; and there may bo 
the struggle and the perseverance of many years 
before the existing association, with all it* trAia of 
obloquies, and disgusts, and prejudices* shall ba 
overthrown* 

A lover of truth is thus placed on the right field for 
the exercise of his principles. It is the field of Ma 
faith and of his patience, and in which he is called ta 
a manly encounter with the enemies of his cause* - » 
He may have much to bear, and little but the merf 
force of principle to uphold him* Bat what a aobla . 
exhibition of mind, when this forte is enough for '^ 
when, though unsupported by the sympathy of oth' 
minds, it can rest on the truth and righteousness of 
ft* own principle j when it can selectits oht*ffc (fcpH^ 
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the thousandentanglementf of error, wd kee$ 
fcy It Mridtt all the clamour* of hostility and c<mk 
taMft | when oil the torron of disgrace cannot alafc*- 
ttj when ell the levities df ridicule cannot ahMMrtt> 
whan all the scowl of opposition cannot overwhelm Ht 

There are some very fine example* of such £* 
toptoet* and of such a triumph, in the history of 
Mtteeophy. In the progress of speculation* thodoo 
trine of the occult qualiiiti (ell into disrepute, tad 
every thing that could be associated with eucfc a 
doctrine was disgraced and borne down by thf: au- 
thority of the reigning school.' When. Sir "i^pft 
^fewton 9 * Theory of Gravitation was ajmonnopit^te 
&e world, if it had not the persecution of IJfalerifly 
it had at least the persecution of contempt tosifig* 
gle with. It had the sound of an occult principle, 
and it was charged with all the bigotry and mysti- 
cism of the schoolmen. This kept it out for a time 
from the chairs and universities of Europe, and 
for years a kind of obscure and ignoble sectarianism 
was annexed to that name, which has been carried 
down on such a tide of glory to distant ages. Let us 
think of this, when Philosophers bring their names 
and their authority to bear upon us, when they pour 
contempt on the truth which we love, and on the 
system which we defend ; and as they fasten their 
epithets upon us, let us take comfort in thinking that 
we are under the very ordeal through which Philo- 
sophy herself had to pass, before she achieved the 
most splendid of her victories* 

Sure I am, that the Philosophers of that age could 
mot have a more impetuous contempt for the occuk 
jrincijplty which they conceived to lioitt the doctrine 
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of gravitation, than many of our present philosophers 
have for the equally occult principle which they ' 
conceive to lie in the all-subduing efficacy of the 
Christian Faith oyer every mind which embraces it. 
Each of these two doctrines is mighty in its preten- 
sions. The one, asserts a principle to be now in 
operation, and which, reigning over the material 
world, gives harmony to all its movements. The 
other, asserts a principle which it wants to put into 
operation, to apply to all minds, to carry round the 
globe, and to visit with its influence all the accessible 
dominions or the moral world. Mighty anticipation f 
It promises to rectify all disorder, to extirpate all 
vice, to dry up the source of all those sins, and 
sufferings, and sorrows, which have spread such 
dismal and unseemly ravages over the faee of society, 
to turn every soul from satan unto God $ or in other 
words, to annihilate that disturbing force which has 
jarred the harmony of the moral world, and make all 
its parts tend obediently to the Deity as its centre 
and its origin. ' 

But bow can this principle be put into operation ? - 
How shall it be brought into contact with a soul at 
the distance of a thousand miles from the place in 
which we are now standing ? I know no other con- 
ceivable way than sending a messenger in possession 
of the principle himself, and able to convey it* into 
the mind of another by his powers of communication. 
The precept of " Go and preach the Gospel unto- 
every creature," would obtain a very partial obedi- 
ence indeed, if there was no actual moving of the 
preacher from one place or neighbourhood to anoth- 
er. Were be to stand still he nugUt ^rc*0&ta woe* 
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I "he night get * Mailer or a lat$*r nom- 
Iter to assemble around UW tod it is to bo hoped 
flat from th* stationary pulpit; of a Christian coun- 
try tbo preaching of the word boo been node fo bent 
with efllcacy on the souls of multitudes. Bat in 
reference to the vast majority of the world, that may 
HytUl be said which was said by an Apostle 19 the 
Mbat state of our religion, how shall <tbey bear with* 
oat a preacher, and Ipw shall they preach except 
tfey be sent ? It is the single circumstance of being 
tent, which forms the peculiarity so much contended 
for by one part of the British public, apd ao /N$g$b 
feiiated by the other. The Preacher wftb^fil^ seat 
Js^in good Latin, termed a Missionary? atf m£& is 
the magical power which lies in the very fbm& of 
this hateful and obnoxious term, that it is no sooner 
uttered than a thousand associations of dislike and 
prejudice start into existence. And yet you would 
think it very strange : The term itself is perfectly 
correct, in point of etymology. Many of those who 
are so clamorous in their hostility against it, feel no 
contempt for the mere act of preaching, sit with all 
decency and apparent seriousness under it, and have 
a becoming respect for the character of a preacher. 
Convert the Preacher into a Missionary, and all you 
have done is merely to graft upon the man's preach- 
ing the circumstance of locomotion. How comes it 
that the talent, and the eloquence, and the principle, 
which appeared so respectable in your eyes, so long 
as they stood still, lose all their respectability so soon 
as they begin to move ? It is certainly conceivable, 
that the personal qualities which bear with salutary 
influence upon the numan beings of one place, may 
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pass u iihf p aired and ham the sane salutary influence 
upon the human beings, of mother. But this la * 
arii*k>asi7 process, and thengpi uwUe to bring for- 
ward any substantial exception against the thing, 
tfeey cannot get the better of the disgust excited by 
the term. They cannot release their understanding 
froth the influence of its old associations, and these 
Phfiftfpbers are repelled from truth, and frightened 
ont <tf the way which leads to it, by the bogbear of 
an***. 

Tfte precept is, « Go and preach the gospel to 
uijM'Utature under heaven." The people I diode 
to : «Wo no particular quarrel with the preach; htit 
fhq$f -lave a mortal antipathy to the go — and should 
evfat their own admired preacher offer in go himself, 
or Ibelp to send others, he becomes a missionary, or 
the tdvto&fcte of a mission $ and the question of my 
text is set op in resistance to the whole scheme, 
"Can any good thing come out of it ?" 

I never felt myself in more favourable circumstan- 
ces fbr giving an answer to the question, than I do 
at this moment, surrounded as I am by the members 
of a Society, which has been labouring for upwards 
of a century in the field of missionary exertion. It 
need no longer be taken up or treated as a speculative 
question. The question of the text may, in reference 
to the subject now before us, be met immediately hy 
the answer of the text, « Come and see." We caH 
Upon you to look to a set of actual performances, to 
examine the record, of past doings, and likegootf 
philosophers as you are, to make the sober deposi- 
tions of history carry it over the reveries of imagina- 
tion and prejudice. We deal inproofc, not in $cwk» 
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isoo ; in practice, not in profession ; in experience, 
mid not in experiment. The Society whose cause I 
am now appointed to plead in your bearing, is to all 
intents and purposes a Missionary Society. It has 
a claim to all the honour, and must just submit to 
all the disgrace which such a title carries along with 
it. It has been in the habit for many years of hiring 
preachers and teachers, and may be convicted times 
without number, of the act of sending them to a dis- 
tance. What the precise distance is I do not under- 
stand to be of any signification to the argument ; but 
even though it should, I fear that in the article of 
distance, our Society has at times been as extrava- 
gant as many of her neighbours. Her labours have 
been met within other quarters of the world. Tbey 
have been found among the haunts of savages. They 
have dealt with men in the very infancy of aocial im- 
provement, and their zeal for proselytism has far 
outatript that sober preparatory management, which 
is so much contended for. Why, they have carried 
the Gospel message into climes on which Europe 
had never impressed a single trace of ber boasted 
civilization. They have tried the species in the 
first stages of its rudeness and ferocity, nor did tbey 
keep back the offer of the Saviour from their souls, 
till art and industry bad performed a sufficient part, 
and were made to administer in fuller abundance to 
the wants of their bodies. This process, which has 
been so much insisted upon, they did not wait for. 
They preached and they prayed at the very outset, 
and they put into exercise all the weapons of their 
' spiritual ministry. In a word, they have done all 
the fanatical and offensive things, which hare been 
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charged upon other missionaries. If there be folly 
in such enterprises as these, our Society has the ac- 
cumulated follies of a whole century upon her fore- 
head. She is among the vilest of the vile, and the 
same overwhelming ridicule which has thrown the 
mantle of ignominy over other Societies, will lay all 
her honours and pretensions in the dust. 

We are not afraid of linking the claims of our So- 
ciety with the general merits of the Missionary cause. 
With this cause she stands or falls. When the spirit 
of Missionary enterprise is afloat in the country, she 
will not be neglected among the multiplicity of other 
objects. She will not suffer from the number or the 
activity of kindred Societies. They who conceive 
alarm upon this ground, have not calculated upon* 
the productive powers of benevolence. They have 
not meditated deeply upon the operation of this prin- 
ciple, nor do they conceive how a general impulse 
given to the Missionary spirit, may work the two 
fold effect of multiplying the number of Societies, 
and of providing for each of them more abundantly 
than ever. 

The fact is undeniable. In this corner of the em- 
pire there is an impetuous and overbearing contempt 
for every thing connected with the name of Mission- 
ary. The cause has been outraged by a thousand 
indecencies. Every thing like the coolness of the 
philosophical spirit has been banished from one side 
of the controversy, and all the epithets of disgrace, 
which a perverted ingenuity could devise, have been 
unsparingly lavished on the noblest benefactors of 
the species. We have reason to believe that this op* 
position is not so extensive, nor so virulent m E&£- 
vol* in. 31 
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land. It is due to certain provincial association's. 
and may be accounted for. Jt is moat a Scottish 
peculiarity ; and while, with our neighbours in the 
South, it is looked upon as a libera! and enlightened 
cause; as a branch of that very principle which 
abolished the Slave Trade of Africa ; as one of the 
wisest, and likeliest experiments, which in this age 
of benevolent enterprise, is now making for the 
interests of the world ; as a scheme ennobled by the 
patronage of royalty ; supported by the contribu- 
tions of opulence ; sanctified by the prayers and the 
wishes of philanthropy ; assisted by men of the first 
science, and the first scholarship ; carrying into 
execution by as hardy adventurers as ever trod the 
desert in quest of novelty ; and enriching grammar, 
geography, and natural knowledge, by the discov- 
eries they are making every year, as to the statistics 
of all countries, and the peculiarities of all lan- 
guages : while, I say, such are the dignified associa- 
tions thrown around the missionary cause in .Eng- 
land ; in this country I am sorry to say a very 
different set of collaterals is annexed to it. A great 
proportion of our nobility, gentry* and clergy look 
upon it as a very low and drivelling concern ; as a 
visionary enterprise, and that no good thing can 
cone out of it ; as a mere dreg of sectarianism, and 
which none but sectarians! or men who should have 
been sectarians, have any relish or respect for. The 
torrent of prejudice runs strongly against it,, and the 
very name of Missionary excites the most nauseous 
antipathy, in the hearts j»f many* who, in other de- 
partments, approve themselves to be able, and candid* 
and reflecting inquirers. 
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We have m doubt that in the course of years all 
this will pass away. Bat reason and experience are 
alow in their operation ; and, in the mean time, we 
cotrnt it fair to neutralize, if possible, one prejudice 
by another ; to school down a Scottish antipathy by 
a Scottish predilection, and to take shelter from the' 
contempt that is now so wantonly pouring on the 
beat of causes under the respected name of a Society, 
which has earned by the services of a hundred years, 
the fairest claims on the gratitude and veneration of 
all our countrymen. Come, and see the effect of her 
Missionary exertions. It is palpable, and near at 
hand. It lies within the compass of many a summer 
tow ; and tell me, ye children of fancy, who expa- • 
tiate with a delighted eye over the wilds of our 
mountain scenery, if it be not a dearer and a worthier 
exercise still, to contemplate the* habits of her once 
ragged and wandering population. What would 
they have been at this moment, had Schools, and 
Bibles, and Ministers, been kept back from them ? 
and had the men of a century ago been deterred by 
the flippancies of the present age, from the work of 
planting chapels and seminaries in that neglected 
land ? The ferocity of their ancestors would have 
come down unsoftened and unsubdued to the exis- 
ting generation. The darkening spii it of hostility 
would still have lowered upon us from the North ; 
and these plains, now so peaceful and so happy, 
would have lain open to tbe fury of merciless inva- 
ders. O ye soft and sentimental travellers, who 
wander so securely over this romantic land, ydu are 
right to choose the season when the angry elements 
Qf nature are asleep ! But what is it that l\a&c.tax\&- 
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ed to their long repose the more dreadful elements of 
human passion and human injustice i' What is it that 
has quelled the boisterous spirit of her natives? — 
and while her torrents roar as fiercely, and her 
mountain brows luok u grimly as ever, what is that 
which has thrown so softening an influence over the 
minds and man nets of her living population 1 

I know not that there are several causes ; but sure 
1 am, that the civilizing influence of our Society has 
had an important share. If it be true that our coun- 
try is indebted to her Schools snil her Bibles for the 
moat intelligent and virtuous peasantry in Europe, 
let it never be forgotten that the Schools in the es- 
tablishment of our Society are nearly equal to one- 
third of alt the parishes in Scotland; that these 
schools are chiefly to be met with in the Highland 
district ; that they bear as great a proportion to the 
Highland population, as nil our parochial acnifnaries 
do to all our population ; or, in other words, had the 
local convenience for the attendance of scholars been 
as great as in other parts of the country, the appara- 
tus set a going by our Society, for the_ education of 
the Highland peasantry, would have been as effective 
as the boasted provision of the legislature, for the 
whole of Scotland.* 



• -This want of loco] convenience for the attendance of scholars, ii U>e 
chief difficulty which our Society baa to itruggle with. The nnraber of 
scholars hears In the population the proportion stated in the tent ; but think 
or the broad aurface of a thinly peopled ooontry, intersected with deep 
bays, and crossed in every direction by the natural barrier* of lakes and 
mountains. There are only two ways in which education can be carried 
over the face of a country so peculiarly formed The first way is, by the 
multiplication of stationary points, from which learning may emanate 
among the children in distinct neighbourhoods. The second way ia, by the 
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I pass over the attempts of oar Society to introduce 
the knowledge of the arts and the habits of useful in- 
dustry among them. I have not room for every 
thing. And to reclaim, if possible, the prejudices of 
those who I fear have little sympathy with the wants . 
of the ever-during soul, I have been lingering all the* 
while upon the inferior ground of temporal advan- 
tage. But I may detain you for hours upon this 
ground, and after all I have said about a more peace- 
ful neighbourhood, and a more civilized peasantry, . 
I may positively have said nothing upon the essen- 

operation of circulating schools, which describe at intervals the blank 
spaces that are placed beyond the reach of stationary sehools. In the 
present situation of the Highlands, both of these methods are putting into 
operation ; and both are entitled to the support and patronage of the public. 
Bat without wishing to withdraw a single farthing from the latter of these 
methods, no one will deny that the former, if it could be put into operation, 
is the most effectual, for the full and regular education of the Highlanders. 
A fixed school, operating at all seasons, will do more for its neighbourhood, 
than can be done by a moveable apparatus set up only at intervals, and 
transferring itself at the end of a few months to other scenes, and to other 
neighbourhoods. Let us aim, therefore, at the multiplication of the fixed 
points ; but a mighty sum will be necessary before such a system is com- 
pleted ; and in the mean time, let not the population of the intermediate 
spaces be abandoned. Let the cheapest and readiest expedient that offers 
for their education be adopted, and let the public hold forth a liberal hand 
to the Society for circulating schools. But what is to hinder us to combine 
with this, the gradual extension of the system of fixed, and regular educa- 
tion ? The parochial schools furnish us with so many fixed points. The 
Society I am now pleading for, furnish us so many more. The very 
existence of the Gaelic Society, is a proof both of the extent and multipli- 
city of those intermediate spaces, over which they are operating with so 
much efficiency. Now the precise ground upon which we lay claim to the 
support of the public, is, that we want to scatter a few more stationary' 
schools over these intermediate spaces— not to supersede the labours of the 
other Society ; for the period of time at which this can be possibly accom- 
plished, is still at an indefinite distance from us— but by narrowing the 
ground of their operation, to enable them to do more complete justice to 
the mighty remainder, on which they have every prospect of expatiating 
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ti&l merits of the cause. I can conceive tlie wish ul 
his present Majesty, that every one in his dominions 
may be able to read the Bible, to meet an echo in 
every bosom. But why J Because the very habit of 
reading implies a more intelligent people, and must 
stand associated in every mind with habits of order, 
and comfort, and decency. But separate these from 
the religious principle, and what are they ? At the 
\zvy best they are the virtues of a life ; their office 
is to scatter a few fleeting joys over a short and un- 
certain pilgrimage, and to deck a temporary scene 

lor years, and generations to come ; lo made the task more commensurate 
to tlieir mentis, autl enable them to circulate with greater frequency and 
effect, over those remoter tracts, which we have as yet no immediate 
[trojpecl of reaching. 

Who would not give all jealouny to the wind, when they aee htur 
beautifully suited the operations of these two distinct societies are to one 
another ? Circulate, with nil (t'c-sil.kr imiii!\, among the interjacent space a 
on the one hand, hut do not pive up the prospect of permanent establish- 
ments in these spaces, on the other. The last is the province of our 
Society, and is advanced as our distinct claim upon the generosity of the 
public. We lay claim to this generosity \ and what is-more, we stand in 
need of it- It is not true that w c do not teach the Gaelic to our Highland 
scholars. The instructions given to every Schoolmaster, and .the Report* 
of the Committees of Presbyteries, upon the examination of scholars, form) 
a distinct refutation to the impression which has got abroad upon this 
subject. Strange that this Society should be charged with a hostility to 
Gaelic education, to whose exertion and whose patronage the Highlands 
of Scotland are indebted for the existence of the Gaelic Bible. On the 
other band, it is not true that onr funds are so ample as to nuke us 
independent of any appeals that can be made to ttie generosity of the 
public. Our expenditure is at this moment pressing npon our resources. 
We have done much. There nrc hundreds of Schools regularly supported 
by us ; but we appeal to the very existence of other Societies for the fact, 
that we have still much to do. We appeal to the press of applications for 
more Schools, and more Schoolmasters, snd more Salaries. These 
applications come upon us every year, and the painful necessity we are 
under of refusing many of them, proves to a demonstration, that the want 
of pecuniary aid is the only limit to the use fa In ess of our exertions. 
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Witfe Jdkwaings, which are to perish and be forgotten* 
No ! in our attempts to carry into effect the principle 
of being all things to all men, let as never exalt that 
which is sabordinate } let us never give up oar reck- 
oning upon eternity, or be ashamed to own it as our 
sentiment, that though schools were to multiply, 
though Missionaries were to labour, and all the de- 
cencies and accomplishments of social life were to 
follow in their train, the great object would still be 
anattained, so long as the things of the Holy Spirit 
were nnrelished and undiscerned among tbem, and 
they wanted that knowledge of God and of Jesus 
Cbript, which is life everlasting. This is the ground 
upon which every Christian will rest the vindication 
of every Missionary enterprise; and this is the 
ground upon which he may expect to be abandoned 
by the infidel, who laughs at piety : or the lukewarm 
believer, who dreads to be laughed at for the extrava- 
gance to which he carries it. The Christian is not 
for giving up the social virtues ; but the open enemy 
atpd the cold friend of the gospel are for giving up 
piety ; and while they garnish all that is right and 
amiable in humanity, with the unsubstantial praises 
of their eloquence, they pour contempt upon that very 
principle which forms our best security for the exist- 
ence of virtue in the world. We say nothing that 
can degrade the social virtues in the estimation of 
men ; but by making them part of religion, we exalt 
them above all that poet or moralist can do for them. 
We give them God for their object* and for their end 
the grandeur of eternity. Nol it is not the Christian 
who is the enemy of social virtue ; it is he who sighs 
in all the ecstacy of sentiment over it, at the very 
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time that lie is digging away its foundation, and 
wreaking on that piety wliicji is 'its principle, tire 
cruelty of his scorn. 

It is very welt in its place to urge the civilizing 
influence of a Missionary Society. But this is not 
tha main object of such an institution. It is not the 
end. It is only the accompaniment. It is a never- 
failing collateral, and may be used as a lawful instru- 
ment in fighting the battles of the Missionary cause. 
It is right enough to contest it with our enemies at 
every one point of advantage ; and for this purpose 
to descend, if necessary, to the very ground on which 
they have posted themselves. But, when so engaged, 
let us never forget the main elements of our business ; 
for there is a danger, that when turning the eye of 
our antagonist to the lovely picture of peace, and 
industry, and cultivation, raised by many a Chris- 
tian Missionary, among the wilds of heathenism, 
we turn it away from the very marrow and substance 
of our undertaking ; the great aim of which is to 
preach Christ to sinners, and to rear human souls 
to a beauteous and never fading immortality. 

The wish of our pious and patriotic king, that 
every man in his dominions might be able to read 
the Bible, has circulated through the land. It has 
been commented upon with eloquence ; and we doubt 
not, that something like the glow of a virtuous sen- 
sibility has been awakened by it. But let us never 
forget that in the breasts of many, all this may be 
little better than a mere theatrical emotion. Give 
me the man who is in the daily habit of opening his 
Bible, who willingly puts himself into the attitude 
of a little child when he reads it, and casts an nil- 
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shrinking eye over its information and its testimony. 
This is the way of giving effect and consistency to 
their boasted admiration of the royal sentiment. The 
mere admiration in itself indicates nothing. It may 
be as little connected with the sturdiness of principle 
as the finery of any poetical delusion. O ! it is easy 
to combine a vague and general testimony to the 
Bible, with a disgusted feeling of antipathy to the 
methodism of its actual contents ; and thousands 
can profess to make it their rallying point, who pour 
contempt upon its doctrines, and give the lie to the 
faithfulness of its sayings. 

Let us put you to the trial. The Bible tells us, 
that « he who believetb'titot the Son shall not see life, 
but the wrath of God ahideth on him." It calls upon 
us " to preach the gospel to every creature,' 9 that 
eveiy creature may believe it ; for he who so " be- 
lieveth. shall not perish, but have everlasting life/ 9 
Such is the mighty difference between believing and 
not believing. It makes all the difference between 
hell and heaven. He who believeth, hath passed 
from death even unto life; and the errand of the 
Missionary is to carry these overtures to the men 
of all languages, and all countries ; that he may 
prevail upon them to make this transition. Some 
reject his overtures, and to them the gospel is the 
savour of death unto death. Others embrace them, 
and to them the gospel is the savour of life unto life. 
Whatever be his reception, he counts it his duty and 
his business to preach the gospel ; and if he get some 
to hear, and others to forbear, he just fares as the 
Apostles did before him. Now, my brethren, have 
we got among the substantial realities tf tta "b&s&- 
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sionarr cause. We have carried you forward from 
the accessaries to the radical elements of the busi- 
ness ; and if yon, offended at the hardness of these 
sayings, feel as if now we bad got within the confines 
of met bod ism ; then know that this feeling arose in 
your minds at the very moment that we got within 
the four corners of the Bible ; and your fancied 
admiration of this book, however exquisitely felt or 
eloquently uttered, is nothing better than the wretch- 
ed Summery of a sickly and deceitful imagination. 

Our venerable Society has given' the sanction of 
her example to the best and the dearest objects of 
Missionaries. Like others she lias kept a wakeful 
eye over all that could contribute to the interests of 
the species. She has given encouragement to art 
and to industry } hut she has never been diverted 
from the religion of the people as the chief aim of 
all her undertakings. To this end she has multipli- 
ed schools, and made the reading of the Scriptures 
the main acquirement of her scholars. The Bible is 
her school-book, and it is to her that the Highlands 
of Scotland owe the translation of the sacred record 
into their own tongue. She sends preachers as well 
ab teachers among them. As she has made the read- 
ing of the word a practicable acquirement, so she 
has made the hearing of the word an accessible privi- 
lege. In short, she has set up what iflay be called ft 
christian apparatus in many districts, which the 
Legislature of the country bad left unprovided for. 
She is fiHing op the blanks which, among the scatter- 
ed and extended parishes of the North, occur so fre- 
quently over the bread surface of a thinly peopled 
country. She has cqme in contact with those remoter 
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groups end hamlets, which the influence of the Estab- 
lishment did not reach. And she has multiplied her 
endowments at such a rate, that very many people 
have got christian instruction in its different branches 
as nearly, find as effectively to bear upon them, ds 
in the more favoured districts of the land. 

When a wealthy native of a Highland parish, 
penetrated with a feeling of the wants of his neigh- 
bours, erects a chapel, or endows a seminary among 
them* bis benevolence is felt and acknowledged by 
9j\ i and I gm not aware of a single association which 
can disturb our moral estimate of such a proceeding, 
or restrain the fullness of that testimony which is 
fee -to it. But -should an individual, at a distance 
from the parish in question, do the same thing; 
should he, with no natural claim upon bim, and 
without the stimulus of any of those affeetions, which 
thft owre circumstance of vicinity is fitted to inspire } 
should he, I say, merely upon a moving representa- 
tion of their necessities, devote his wealth to the same 
CMee ; what influence ought this to have upon our 
estimate of his character ? Why, in all fairness, it 
should just lead us to infer a stronger degree of the 
pr$n£iple of philanthropy, a principle which in his 
case was unaided by any local influence whatever, 
and which urged bim to exertion, and to sacrifice, 
in the face of an obstacle which the other had not to 
contend with — the obstacle of distance. Now what 
one individual may be conceived to do for one parish* 
a number of individuals may do for a number of 
parishes. . They may form into a society, and com- 
bine their energies and their means for the benefit of 
the whole country, and ahoul<l that country lie at a 
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distance, the only way in which it affects our estimate 
of their exertions, is by leading ua to see in them a 
stronger principle of attachment to the species, and a 
more determined zeal for the object of their benev- 
olence, in spite of the additional difficulties with 
which it is encumbered. 

Now the principle does not stop here. In the in- 
stance before us, it has been carried from the metrop- 
olis of Scotland to the distance of her northern ex- 
tremities. But tell me, why it might not be carried 
round the globe. This very Society has carried it 
over the Atlantic, and th* very apparatus which 
sin- has planted in the Highlands and islands of out 
country, she lias set a going more than once in the 
wilds of America. The very discipline which she 
h»H applied to her own population, she has brought 
to bear on human beings in other quarters of the 
world. She has wrought with the same instruments 
upon the same materials, and as in sound philosophy 
it ought to have been expected, she has obtained the 
same result— a christian people rejoicing in the faith 
of Jesus, and ripening for heaven, by a daily progress 
upon earth, in the graces and accomplishments of the 
gospel. I have yet to learn what that is which should 
make the same, teaching, and the same Bible, appli- 
cable to one part of the species, and not applica- 
ble to another. I am not aware of a single prin- 
ciple in the philosophy of man which points to 
such a distinction ; nor do I know a single category 
In the science of human nature, which can assist me 
in drawing the landmark between those to whom 
Christianity may be given, and those who are «a- 
worthy or unfit for the partitioafcioo o t its blessings. 
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I have been among illiterate peasantry^ and I have 
marked how apt thejp were, in their -narrow field of 
observation, to cherish a kind of malignant contempt 
for the men of another shire, or another coantrj. 
I have heard, of barbarians, and of their insolent 
disdain for foreigners'. I have read of Jews, and of 
their, unsocial and excluding prejudices. But I 
always looked upon these as the jealbusies of ignor~ 
tnc*, which science and observation had the effect of 
4f»ing away, and that the accomplished traveller, 
liberalised by frequent intercourse with the men of 
other countries, sa^ through the vanity of all these 
prejudices^ and disowned them. What the man of 
Jibanj) philosophy is in sentiment, the Missionary is 
in practice* He sees in every man a partaker of his 
own nature, and a brother of his own species. He 
contemplates the human mind in the generality of its 
great elements. He enters upon the wide field of 
benevolence, and disdains those geographical bar- 
riers, by which little men would shut out one half of 
the species from the kind offices of the other. Hfe 
business 19 with man,, and let his localities be what. 
they may, enough for his large and noble heart, that 
he is bone of the same bone. To get at him, be will 
shun no danger, he will shrink from no privation, 
be will spare himself no fatigue, he will brave every 
element of heaven, he will hazard the extremities of 
every clime, he will cross seas, and work his perse- 
vering way through the briars and thickets of the 
wilderness. In perils of waters, in perils of robbers, 
in perils by the heathen, in weariness and painfulness, 
he seeks after him. The cast and the colour are 
nothing to the. comprehensive eye of a Missicm^rj* 
vox. nu 3£ 



His ia the broad principle of good will to the children 
of men. His doings are with the species, and 
overlooking all the accidents of climate, or of coun- 
try, enough for him, if the individual he is in quest 
of be a man— a brother of the same nature— with a 
body which a few years will bring to the grave, and a 
spirit that returns to the God who gave it. 

But this man of large and liberal principles is a 
missionary ; and this is enough to put to flight all 
admiration of him, and of his doings. 1 forbear to 
expatiate; but sure I am that certain philosophers 
of the day, and certain fanatics of the day, should be 
made to change places ; if those only are the genuine 
philosophers who keep to principles in spite of names, 
and those only the genuine fanatics who arc ruled by 
names instead of principles. 

The Society for propagating Christian knowledge 
in the Highlands and Islands of Scotland, has every 
claim upon a religious public : and I trust that those 
claims will not be forgotten among the multiplicity 
of laudable and important objects, which are now 
afloat in this age of benevolent enterprise. She has 
all the experience and respectability and tried use- 
fulness of age ; may Bhe have none of the infirmities 
of age. May she have nothing either of the rust or the 
indolence of an establishment about her. Resting on 
the consciousness of her own righteous, and strongly 
supported cause ; may she took on the operations of 
other .societies with complacency, and be jealous of 
none of them. She confers with them upon their 
common objects ; she assists them with her experi- 
ence, and when struggling with difficulties, they . 
make their appeal to the gpnecoaity of the christian 
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world, she nobly leads t lie way, and im rts to m 
with liberal band, out of her own rcven She I 

conferred lasting obligations upon tin .tlissioi 
cause. She spreads over it the shelter of her vene- 
rable name, and by the answer of « come and see," 
to those who ask if any good thing can tome out of 
it, she gives a practical refutation to the reasonings 
of all its adversaries. She redeems the best of cau- 
ses fnmi the unmerited contempt under which it la- 
bours, and she will be repaid. The religions public 
will not be backward to own the obligation. We are 
aware of the prevalence of the Missionary Spirit, 
and uf the many useful directions in which it is w 
operating. But we are not afraid of the public I 
ing carried away from us. We know that there u> 
room for all, that there are funds for all ; and our 
policy is not to repress, but to excite the Missiona 
spirit, and then there will be a heart for all. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The Following Sermon is the fruit of a very hurried and 
unlooked for exertion— and never was there any publica- 
tion brought forward under circumstances of greater re- 
luctancy, and with a more honest feeling of unprepared ness, 
on the part of the author. 'Hie truth is, that he was at a 
great distance from home, when the urgency of the public 
demand for his personal appearance on the nineteenth of 
November, reached him, and that so late, that he had no 
other resource than to write for the pulpit during the inter- 
vals, and after the exhaustion of a very rapid and fatiguing 
journey. It is true that he might revise. But to revise 
such a composition, would be to re-make it ; and he has 
chosen rather to bring it forward, and that as nearly as 
possible, in the literal terms of its delivery. 

But it may be asked, if so unlit for the public eye, why 
make it public ? It may be thought by many, that the avowal 
is not a wise one. But wisdom ought never to be held in 
reverence separately from truth ; and it would be disguis- 
ing the real motive, were it concealed, that a very perverse 
misconception which has gone abroad respecting one pas- 
sage of the Sermon, and which has found its way into many 
of the newspapers, is the real and impelling cause of the 
step that has been taken ; and that, had it not been for 
the spread of such a misconception, there never would 
have been obtruded on the pubKc, a performance written 
on a call of urgent necessity, and most assuredly without 
the slightest anticipation of authprship. 

But, it may be said, does not such a measure as this bring 
the pulpit into a state of the most degrading *\&fyc£v\i^TOL 
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to the diurnal press, since there is not a single sermon 
which cannot be eo reported, as, without the literality ol 
direct falsehood, to convey through the whale country) at! 
the injuries of a substantial misrepresentation ; and if a 
minister should condescend publicly to notice every such 
random and ephemeral statement, lie might thereby inces- 
santly involve himself in the most helpless and harrassing 
of all controversy? 

Now, in opposition to this, let it be observed, that a per- 
son placed in this difficult and disagreeable predicament, 
may advert for once to such a provocation, and that for the 
eipress purpose, that lie may never have to do it again. 
He may count it enough to make one decisive exposure of 
the injustice which can be done in this way to a public in- 
structor, and then hold himself acquitted of every similar 
attempt in all time coming. He thereby raises a sort of 
abiding or monumental antidote, which may serve to neu- 
tralize the mischief of any future attack, or future insinua- 
tion. By this one act, though he may not silence the 
obloquies of the daily press, he has at least purchased for 
himself the privilege of standing unmoved by all the mis- 
takes, or by all the malignities which may proceed from it 

Yet, it is no more than justice to a numerous and very 
important class of writers, to state it as our conviction of 
the great majority of them, that they feel the dignity and 
responsibility of their office, and hold it to be the highest 
point of professional honour, ever to maintain the moat 
gentlemanly avoidance of all that is calculated to wound 
the feelings of an unoffending individual. 

There is one temptation, however, to which the editor* 
of this department of literature are peculiarly liable, which 
may be briefly adverted to, and the influence of which, ma; 
he observed to extend even to a higher class of journalists. 
There is an eagerness to transmute every thing into metal 
•/their own peculiar currency™- there is an extreme avuli- 
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ty to lay hold of every utterance, and to send it abroad, 
tinged with the ^colouring of their own party-— there is a 
ravenous desire of approbation extending itself to every 
possible occurrence, and to every one individual whom 
they would like to enlist under the banners of their own 
partisanship, which, for their own credit, they would be 
more careful to repress, did they perceive with sufficient 
force, and sufficient distinctness, that it makes them look 
more like desperadoes of a sinking cause, than the liberal 
and honest expounders of public politics and literature, 
which claim so respectable a portion of the intelligence of 
the country. 

The writer of this Sermon has only to add, that he does 
not know how a sorer imputation could have been devised 
against the heart and the principles of a clergyman, than 
tha|, on the tender and hallowed day of a nation's repose 
from all the sordid ness and all the irritations of party, he 
should have made the pulpit a vehicle of invective against 
any administration ; or that, after mingling his tears with 
those of his people, over the untimely death of one so dear 
to us, he should have found room for any thing else than 
those lessons of general Christianity, by which an unsparing 
reproof is ministered to impiety, in whatever quarter it 
may be found — even that impiety which wears the very 
same features, and offers itself in the vtry same aspect, 
under all administrations. 




MUAB XXVL. 0. 

. ^Ae«hBlvJa4pMWnb4tM% Am WsMkttt rf a* warii 
* ~ ' ; 'SPHwn rightiwuW 

I am sorry that I shall not be able to oatend tip 
application of this text beyond its more direct and 
immediate bearing on that event on which we are 
now met to mingle anr regrets, and our senflibMfcs, 
and our prayers — that, occupied as we all are with 

^1llc mournful circumstance that has bereft our conn- 
try of one of its brightest anticipations, I shall not 
be able to clear my way to the aecompUshnieot of 
what is, strictly speaking, the congregational object 
of an address from the pulpit* wbich ought, in every 
possible case, to be an address to the conscience— 
that, therefore, instead of the concerns of personal 
'Christianity, wbich, onder my present text, 1 might, 
i".* I had space for it, press home upon the attention 
■•• of my hearers, I shall be under the' necessity rf re- 
* -atricting myself to that more partial application of 
'■ ■the'text which relates to the matters of public Cbris- 
•tinaity. It is upon this tacconnt, aa "well as upon " 
others, that I rejoice in the present appointment, 
4br the improvement of that sad and sudden visitation 
-Which has so desolated thetaarta and the hopes *f -a 
whole people. I therefore nfeel inwre freedom is 
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coming forward with such remarks as, to the eyes of 
many, may wear a more public anil even political 
complexion, than is altogether suited to the minis- 
trations of the Sabbath. And yet I cannot but ad- 
vert, and that in such terms of reproof as I think to 
be most truly applicable, to another set of men, whose 
taste for preaching is very much confined to these 
great and national occasions — who, habitually absent 
from church on the Sabbath, are yet observed, and 
that most prominently, to come together in eager 
and clustering attendance, on some interesting case 
of pathos or of politics — who in this way obtrude 
upon the general notice, their loyalty to an earthly 
sovereign, while, in reference to their Lord and Mas- 
ter, Jesus Christ, tbey scandalize all that is Christian 
in the general feeling, by their manifest contempt 
for him and for his ordinances — who look for the 
ready compliance of ministers, in all that can gratify 
their inclinations for pageantry, while fur the real 
effective and only important business of ministers, 
(hey have just as little reverence as if it were alia 
matter of hollow and insignificant parade. It is 
right to share in the triumphs of successful, and to 
shed the tears of afflicted, patriotism. But it is also 
right to estimate according to its true character, the 
patriotism of those who are never known to offer 
one homage to Christianity, except when it is asso- 
ciated with the affairs of state, or with the wishes, 
and the commands' and the expectations of statesmen. 
But the frivolous and altogether despicable taste of 
the men to whom I am alluding, must be. entirely 
separated from such an occasion as the present 
for, in truth, there never was an occasion of such 
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magnitude, and at the same time of such peculiarity. 
There never was an occasion on which a matter of 
deep political interest was so blended and mixed up 
with matter of very deep and affecting tenderness. 
It does not wear the aspect of an affair of politics at 
all 9 but of an affair of the heart ; and the novel 
exhibition is now offered, of all party-irritations 
merging into one common and overwhelming sensi- 
bility. Oh ! how it tends to quiet the agitations 
of every earthly interest and earthly passion when 
Death steps forward and demonstrates the littleness 
of them all— when he stamps a character of such 
affecting insignificance on all that wc are contending 
for — when, as if to make known the greatness of his 
power in the sight of a whole country, ho stalks in 
ghastly triumph over the. might and the grandeur of 
its most august family, and singling out that member 
of it on whom the dearest hopes and the gayest 
visions of the people were suspended, he, by one fatal 
and resistless blow, sends abroad the fame of his 
victory and his strength, throughout the wide extent 
of an afflicted nation. He has indeed put a cruel 
and impressive mockery on all the glories of mor- 
tality. A few days ago, all looked so full of life, 
and promise, and security — when we read of the 
bustle of the great preparation — and were told of 
the skill and the talent that were pressed into the 
service — and heard of the goodly attendance of the 
most eminent in the nation — and how officers of state. 
and the titled dignitaries of the land, were charioted 
in splendour to the scene of expectation, as to the 
joys of an approaching holiday — yes, and we were 
told too, that the bells of the auvroweAuv^ NfttageA 
roz. jji. 33 



were ftfl in readiness for the merry peal of gratula- 
tloiif and that the expectant metropolis of our empire, , 
op tiptoe for the announcement of her future mon- 
arch, bad her winged couriers of despatch to speed 
tfce welcome mttfeage to the ears of her citizens, and 
• tfut from her rq embassy of gladness was to travel 
Overall the provinces of the land ; and the country, 
forgetful of . all Uiat she had suffered, was at length 
to *4er the spectacle of one wide unri rejoicing jubilee. 
Death-! thou hast indeed chosen the time and the 
victim, for demonstrating the grim ascendancy of 
thy power over all the hopes and fortunes of our 
species! — Oar blooming Princess, whom fancy had 
decked with the coronet of these realms, and under 
whose gentle away all hade so fair for the good and 
the peace of our nation, has he placed upon her bier ! 
And, as if to fill up the measure of his triumph, has 
he laid by her side, that babe, who, but fur him, 
might have been the monarch of a future generation ; 
and he lias done that, which by no single achieve- 
ment he could otherwise have acctAnptlshed — be has 
sent forth over the whole of our land, the gloom of 
such a bereavement as cannot be replaced by any 
living descendant of royalty — he has broken the 
direct succession of the monarchy of England — by 
one and the same disaster, has he wakened up the 
public anxieties of the country, and sent a pang as 
acute as that of the most woful domestic visitation, 
into the heart of each of its families. 

In the prosecution of the following discourse, as I 
have already stated, I shall satisfy myself with a very 
limited application of the test. I shall in the first 
place, offer a few xemwVjt on VNwfc Vnvn&Vof the 
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righteousness of practical Christianity, Which con- 
sists in the duty that subjects owe to their governors. 
And in the second place, I shall attempt to improve 
the present great national disaster, to the object of 
impressing upon you, that, under all our difficulties 
and all our fears, it is the righteousness of the people 
alone which will exalt and perpetuate the nation ; 
and that therefore, if this great interest be neglected, 
the country, instead of reaping improvement from 
the judgments of God, is in imminent danger of 
being utterly overwhelmed by them. 

I. But here let me attempt the difficult task of 
rightly dividing the Word of Truth — and premise 
thin head of discourse, by admitting that I know 
nothing more hateful than the crouching spirit of 
servility. I know not a single class of men. more 
Qli worthy of reverence, than the base and interested 
minions of a court. I know not a set of pretenders 
who more amply deserve to be held out to the chas- 
tisement of public scorn, than they who, under the 
guise of public principle, are only aiming at personal 
aggrandizement. This is one corruption. But let 
us not forget that there is another — even a spurious 
patriotism which would proscribe loyalty as one 
of the virtues altogether. Now, I cannot open my 
Bible, without learning that loyalty is one branch 
of the righteousness of practical Christianity. — 
I am not seeking to please men, but God, when I 
repeat his words in- your hearing — that you should 
honour the King — that you should obey Magistrates — 
that you should meddle not with those who are given 
to change— that you should be subject to principal- 
ities aud powers — that you should lead % <\vxvtX *^\ >. 
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peaceable life in all godliness and honesty. This. 
then, is a part of the righteousness which it is our 
business to teach, aud sure I am that it is a part of 
righteousness which the judgment now dealt out to 
us, should, of all others, dispose you to learn. I 
know not a virtue more in harmony with the present 
feelings, and affliction*, and circumstances of the 
country, than that of a steadfast and determined 
loyalty. The time lias been, when sucb an event as 
the one that we are now assembled to deplore, would 
have, put every restless spirit into motion, and set a 
guilty ambition upon its murderous devices, and 
brought powerful pretenders with their opposing 
hosts of vassalage into the. field, and enlisted towns 
and families under the rival banners of a most des- 
tructive fray of contention, and thus have broken up 
the whole peace and confidence of society. Let us 
bless God that these days of barbarism are now gone 
by. But the vessel qf the state is still exposed to 
many agitations. The sea of politics is a sea of 
storms, on which the gale of human passions would 
make her founder, were it not for the guidance of 
human principle ; and, therefore, the truest policy 
of a nation is to Christianize her subjects, and to 
disseminate among them the influence of religion. 
The most skilful arrangement for rightly governing 
a state, is to scatter among the governed, not the 
terrors of power — not the threats of jealous and 
alarmed authority — not the demonstrations of sure 
and ready vengeance held forth by the rigour of an 
offended law. These may, at times, be imperiously 
called for. But a permanent security against the 
wild outbreakuigs at twftuUnce and disaster, is only 
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Urn fte attained by diffusing the lessons of the Gospel 
throughout the great mass of our population — even 
those lessons which are utterly and diametrically at 
antipodes with all that is criminal and wrong in the 
spirit of political disaffection. The only radical 
counteraction to this evil is to be found in the spirit 
of Christianity ; and though animated by such a 
spirit, a man may put on the intrepidity of one of the 
old prophets, and denounce even in the ear of royalty 
the profligacies which may disgrace or deform it — 
though animated by such a spirit, he may lift his 
protesting voice in the face of an unchristian magis- 
tracy, and tell them of their errors — though animated 
by such a spirit, he, to avoid every appearance of 
evil, will neither stoop to the flattery of power, nor 
to the solicitations of patronage — and though all this 
may bear, to the superficial eye, a hard, and repul- 
sive, and hostile aspect towards the established 
dignities of the land— yet forget not, that if ,a real 
and honest principle of Christianity lie at the root of 
this spirit, there exists within the bosom of such a 
man, a foundation of principle, on which all the 
lessons of Christianity will rise into visible and con- 
sistent exemplification. And it is he, and such as he, 
who will turn out to be the salvation of the country, 
when the hour of her threatened danger is approach- 
ing — and it is just in proportion as you spread and 
multiply such a character that you raise within the 
bosom of the nation, the best security against all her 
fluctuations — and, as in every other department of 
human concerns, so will it be found, that, in this 
particular department, Christians are the salt of the 
wrth, and Christianity the most copious awl *«**.<» 
vol*, jii. 33* 
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nating fountain i>l' all the guardian virtues of poacr. 
ami order, and patriotism. 

The judgment under which we now labour, sup- 
plies, I think, one touching, and, to every good and 
christian mind, one powerful argument of loyally. 
It is the distance of the prince fmra his people which 
feeds the political jealousy of the latter, and which 
by removing the former t<i a height of inaccessible 
grandeur, places him, as it were, beyond the reach 
lit' their sympathies. Much of that political rancour, 
which festers, and agitates, and makes such a tre- 
mendous appearance of noise and of hostility in our 
land, is due to the aggravating power of distance. 
If two of the deadliest political antagonists in our 
country, who abuse, and vilify, and pour forth their 
stormy eloquence on each other, whether in parlia- 
ment or from the press, were actually to come into 
such personal and familiar contact, as would infuse 
into their controversy the sweetening of mere ac- 
quaintanceship, this very circumstance would dis- 
arm and do away almost all their violence. The 
truth is, that when one man rails against another 
across the table of a legislative assembly, or when he 
works up his fermenting imagination, and pens his 
virulent sentences against another, in the retirement 
of a closet — he is fighting against a man at a dis- 
tance — he is exhausting his strength against an ene- 
my whom he does not know — he is swelling into 
indignation, and into all the movements of what he 
thinks right and generous principle, against a chi- 
mera of his owu apprehension ; and a similar re- 
action comes back upon him from the quarter that he 
has assailed, and thus the controversy thickens, an* 
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tbe delusion every day gets more impenetrable, and 
the distance is ever widening, and the breach is al- 
ways becoming more hopeless and more irreparable ; 
and alt this between two men, who, if they had been 
in such accidental circumstances of juxtaposition as 
could hare let them a little hiore into one another's 
feelings, and to one another's sympathies, would at 
least have had all tbe asperities of their difference 
smoothed away by the mere softenings and kindli- 
nesses of ordinary human intercourse. 

Now let me apply this remark to the mutual state 
of sentiment which obtains between the different or- 
ders of the community. Among tire rich, there is 
apt at times to rankle an injurious and unworthy 
impression of the poor — and just because these poor 
stand at a distance from them — just because they 
come not into contact with that which would draw 
them or.t into courteousness to their persons, and in 
benevolent attentions to their families. Among the 
poor, on the other hand, there is often a disdainful 
suspicion of the wealthy, as if they were actuated by 
a proud indifference to them and to their concerns, 
and, as if they were placed away from them at so 
distant and lofty an elevation as not to require the 
exercise of any of those cordialities, which are ever 
sure to spring in the bosom of man to man, when they 
come to know each other, and to have the actual 
sight of each other. But, let any accident place 
an individual of the higher before the eyes of 
the lower order, on the ground of their common 
liuroanity — let the latter be made to see that the 
former are akin to themselves in all the sufferings 
and in all the sensibilities of our common inheritance 
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tary d*» mi the report of I* weeping .eUfcM* «r 
of tie detracted wHaw, be sent through the »eigfc* 
hanrhooi arj l©t an infant of im fcunity t» t# 
onflbriag, and the mothers of the humble rieinity It 
rwe to for counsel and assistance— or, in any other 
Wjr f let the rich* inatead or being viewed by tbfailf 
Inferiors through the dim and distant medium of thai 
fancied Interval which separates the ranks of society, 
lie seen as heirs of the same frailty, and as depen- 
dent on the same sympathies with themselves— and, 
at that moment, all tiie floodgates of honest eytngfe- 
thy will be opened-— and tbe lowest servants of tbe 
establishment will join in t'ie cry of distress <fhipji 
baa come upon their family — and the neighboring 
cottagers, to share in their grief, have only to re- 
cognise them as the partakers of one nature, and 
to perceive an assimilation of feelings and of • ircura- 
stances between them. 

Let me further apply all this to the sons and the 
daughters of royalty. The truth is, that they appear 
to the public eye as stalking on a platform so highly 
elevated above the general level of society, that it 
removes them, as it were, from all the ordinary sym- 
pathies of our nature. And though we read at times 
of their galas, and their birth-days, and their draw- 
ing-rooms, there is nothing in all this to attach us to 
their interests and their feelings, as theanhabitattts 
of a familiar home — as tbe members of an affection- 
ate family* Surrounded as they are with the glare 
ef a splendid notoriety, we scarcely recognize them 
as men and as women* who can rejoice, and weep, 
and pine with disease, and taste tbe sufferings of 
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mortality, and be oppressed with anguiph, and tore 
with tenderness, and experience in tbeir bosoms the 
same movements of grief or of affection that we do 
ourselves. And thus it is, that they labour under a 
real and heavy disadvantage. There is not, in their 
case, the counteraction of that kindly influence, to 
alleviate the weight or the malignity of prejudice, 
•which men of a humbler station are ever sure to 
enjoy. In the case of a man whose name id hardly 
known beyond the limits of his personal acquaintance, 
Ihe tale of calumny that is raised against him extends 
not far beyond these limits ; and, therefore, where* 
ever it is heard, it meets with a something to blunt 
and to soften it, in those very cordialities which the 
familiar exhibition of him as a brother of our com- 
<moifr nature is fitted to awaken* But it is not so 
with those in the elevated walks of society. Their 
names are familiar where their persons are un- 
known ; and whatever malignity may attach to the 
one, circulates abroad, and is spread far beyond the 
limits of their possible intercourse with human beings, 
and meets with no kindly counteraction from our 
acquaintance with the other. And this may explain 
how it is, that the same exalted personage may, at 
one and. the same time, be suffering under a load 
of most unmerited obloquy from the wide and the 
general public, and be to all his familiar domestics an 
object of the most enthusiastic devotedness and regard. 
Now, if through an accidental opening, the public 
should be favoured with a domestic exhibition — if, 
by some overpowering visitation of Providence upon 
anillustrious family, the members of it should come 
to be recognised as the partakers of one common bu- 
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their natural eniMtfoft of ttoir Jdwibai to i m whi 
If the stately pirfaceshottlibe tarned fate wfaftautf 
aearaing— in »m wink if death ehort* M whrftbt 
has already den* he has met the Princaeetf tttgbft 
fa the print* and promise of her daya, *** aea**** 
wnriog oaward on tar march to a hereditary ?tki»i& 
h» haiUidfcer at hie feet. All ! any totth*cn,>**l 
the imagination dwell* on that ted wlM*ttv*NMllfc 
ef departed yaotb and departed i nt m tf are fr di#» ' 
wheat toetead of crowns aad caaoptai of gra*<to*f£& 
look* to the fbriom buftband, and the toeeftag irifafc 
ttri the humta feelings which qgMatei tbehr *tiWN* 
and the huatyui team which few dowa Mwli eMJlfr, 
and aH such symptoms of deep affliction as fteepeatar 
tbe workings of suffering and dejected naturo-*-what 
ought to be, and what actually is, tbe feeling of the 
country at so sad an exhibition ? It is just the feeling 
of the domestics and the labourers at Claremcnt. 
All is soft and tender as womanhood. Nor is there 
a peasant in our land, who is not touched to the very 
heart when he thinks of the unhappy Stranger who 
is now spending his days in grief and his nights in 
sleeplessness — as he mourns alone in his darkened 
chamber, and refuses to be comforted— as he turns 
in vain for rest to his troubled feelings, and cannot 
find it — as he gazes on the memorials of an affection 
thatblessed the brightest, happiest, shortest year 
of his existence — as he looks back on the endear- 
ments of the bygone months, and the thought that 
they have forever fleeted away from him, turns aH to 
agony— *s he looks forward on tbe blighted prospect 
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of th is world's pilgrimage* and feels that all which 
bound him to existence, is now torn irretrievably 
away from him ! There is not a British heart that 
does not feel to this interesting visitor, all the force 
and all the tenderness of a most affecting relation- 
ship i and go, where he may, will he ever be recog- 
nised and cherished as a much loved member of the 
British family. 

It is in this way that through the avenue of a 
nation's tenderness, we can estimate the strength 
and the steadfastness of a nation's loyalty. On mi- 
nor questions of the constitution, we may storm* and 
rave, and look at each other a little 'ferociously— and 
it was by some such appearance as this, that he, who, 
ut the days of his strength, was the foulest and most 
formidable of all our enemies, said of the country in 
which we live, that, torn by factions, it was going 
rapidly to dissolution. Tet these are but the skir- 
mishings of a pettier warfare— the movements of 
nature and of passion, in a land of freemen— the 
harmless contests of men pulling in opposite ways 
at some of the smaller ropes in the tackling of our 
great national vessel. But look to these men, in the 
time of need and the hour of suffering — look to them 
now* when in one great and calamitous visitation, 
the feeling of every animosity is overborne — look to 
them now, when the darkness is gathering, and the 
boding cloud of disaster hangs over us, and some 
chilling fear of insecurity is beginning to circulate 
in whispers through the land — look to them now, 
when in the entombment of this sad and melancholy 
day, the hopes of more than half a century are to be 
interred — look to them now* when from one end of 
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the country to tbe other, there is the mourning of a 
very great ant) sore lamentation, so that all who pass 
by, may say, this is a grievous mourning to the 
people of tbe land. Oh ! is it possible that these can 
be other than h»nest tears, or that tears of pity can 
on such an emergency as the present, be other than 
tears of patriotism. Who docs not see this principle 
sitting in visible expression on the general counte- 
nance of the nation — that the people are sound at 
heart, and that with this, as the mainshcet of our de- 
pendence, we may still, under the blessing of God, 
weather and surmount all the difficulties which 
threaten us. 

II. I now proceed to the second head of discourse, 
under which 1 was to attempt such an improvement 
of this great national disaster, as might enforce the 
lesson, that under every fear and every difficulty, it 
is the righteousness of the people alone which will 
exalt and perpetuate a nation ; and that, therefore, 
if this great interest be neglected, instead of learning 
any thing from the judgments of God, we are in 
imminent danger of being utterly overwhelmed by 
them. 

Under my firsthead I restricted myself exclusively 
to the virtue of loyalty, which is one of the special, 
but I most willingly admit, nay and most earnestly 
contend, is also one of the essential attributes of 
righteousness. But there is a point on which I 
profess myself to be altogether at issue with a set of 
. men, who composed, at one time, whatever they do 
now, a very numerous class of Bociety. I mean those 
men, who, with all the ostentation, and all the intol- 
erance of loyalty, evinced an otter indifference either 
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to their own personal religion or to the religion of 
the people who were around them— who were satis* 
£sd with the tingle object of .keeping the neighbour- 
hood in a state of political tranquillity— who, if they 
eouM only get the population to* be quiet, cared not 
for the extent of profaneneas or of profligacy that 
was among t hem a nd who, while they thought to 
signalize themselves in the favour of their earthly 
tiag» by keeping down every turbulent or rebellions 
voveaunt among his subjects, did in fact, by their 
•own conspicuous example, lead them and cheer them 
on in their rebellion against the king of heaven— 
xm&f as for as the mischief could be wrought by the 
ooatagion of their personal influence, these men of 
loyalty did what in them lay* to spread a practical 
contempt far Christianity, and for all its ordinances, 
tfatfoogboat the land. 

Now, I would have such men to understand, if 
any such there be within the sphere of my voice, 
that it is not with their loyalty that I am quarrelling. 
Xam only telling them/ that this single attribute of 
righteousness will never obtain a steady footing in 
flie hearts of the people, except on the ground of a 
general principle of righteousness. I am telling 
thorn how egregiously they are oat of their own 
politics, in ever thinking that they can prop the 
virtue of loyalty in a nation, while they are busily 
saaployed, by the whole instrumentality of their ex- 
ample and of their doings, in sapping the very foun- 
dation upon which it is reared. I am telling them, 
that if they wish to see loyalty in perfection, and 
snch loyalty, too, as requires not any scowling vigi- 
lance of theirs to uphold it, th*y must look to the 
vol. in. 34 
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most moral, and orderly, anil christianized districts 
of the country. 1 am merely teaching them a lesson 
of which they seem to be ignorant, that if you loosen 
the hold of Christianity over the hearts of the popu- 
lation, you pull down from their ascendency all the 
virtues nf Christianity, of which loyalty is one. Yes, 
and I will come yet a little closer, and take a look of 
that loyalty which exists in the shape of an isolated 
principle in their own bosoms. I should like to gauge 
the dimensions of this loyalty of theirs, in its state 
of disjunction from the general principle of Chris- 
tianity. I wish to know the kind of loyalty which 
characterizes the pretenders to whom I am alluding 
— the men who have no value for preaching, but as 
it stands associated with the pageantry of state — the 
men who would reckon it the most grievous of all 
heresies, to be away from church on some yearly 
day of the king's appointment, but are seldom within 
ifs walls on the weekly day of God's appointment — 
- the men who, if ministers were away from their post 
of loyalty, on an occasion like the present) would, 
without mercy, and without investigation, denounce 
them as suspicious characters; but who, when we 
are at the post of piety, dispensing the more solemn 
ordinances of Christianity, openly lead tbe wny*in 
that crowded and eager emigration, which carries 
half the rank and opulence of the town away from us. 
What, oh I what is the length, and the breadth, and 
the height, and the depth of this vapouring, swag- 
gering, high-sounding loyalty ! — It is nothing better 
than the loyalty of political subalterns, in the low 
game of partizanship, or of whippers-in to an exist- 
ing administration — it is not the loyalty which wilt 
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avail 08 in the day of danger— it is not to them that 
we need to look/ in the evil hour of a country's visi- 
tation ; — but to those right-hearted, sound-thinking 
christian men, who, without one interest to serve, or 
one hope to forward, honour their king, because they 
fcjur their God. 

Let me assure such a man, if such a man there is 
within the limits of this assembly — that, keen as his 
scent may be after political heresies, the deadliest of 
all such heresies lies at his own door— -that there is 
.not to be found, within the city of our habitation, a 
rottener member of the community than himself— 
that, withering as he does by his example the princi- 
ple which lies, at the root of all national prosperity, 
it is he, and such as he* who stands opposed to the 
best and the dearest objects 6f h>yatty<**and if ever 
that shall happen, which it i* my most delightful 
confidence that God will avert from us and from our 
children's children to the latest posterity — if ever the 
wild frenzy of revolution shall run through the ranks 
of Britain's population, these are the men who will v 
be the most deeply responsible for all its atrocities 
and for all its horrors.* 

* I cannot bnt advert here to a delicate impediment which lies in the 
way of the faithful exercise of the ministerial functions, from the existence 
of two great political parties* which would monopolize between them, all 
the sentiments and all the services of the country. Is it not a very pos- 
sible thing that the line of demarcation between these parties, may not 
coalesce, throughout all its extent, with the sacred and immutable line of 
distinction between right and wrong ?— and ought not this latter tine to 
stand out so clearly and so prominently to the eye of the christian minister, 
that in the act of dealing around him the reproofs and the lessons of Chris- 
tianity, the former line should be away from his contemplation altogether ? 
B ut it is thus that, with the most scrupulous avoidance both of the one and 
of the other species of partisanship, he may in the direct and conscientious 
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i ing tli us briefly adverted to one of the causes 
of impiety and consequent disloyalty, I shall proceed 
to offer a few remarks on the great object of teaching 
the people righteousness, not so much in a general 

discharge of the duties of liii office, deliver himself in such a way as to 
give a kind of general and corporate offence to one political denomination ; 
and, what is still more grievous, at to be appropriated bj the men of 
another denomination, Willi whom in their capacity as politicians he de. 
sires no fellowship whatever, and whose applauses of him in this capacity 
are in every wsj most odium and insufferable. 

It appears to us, that a christian minister cannot keep himself in the true 
path of consistency at all, without refusing to each of the parties, all right 
of appropriation. Their line of demarcation is not his line. Their objects 
are not his objecta He Asks no patronage from the one — he asks no favour 
from the other, except that they shall not claim kindred with him. He 
may suffer, at times, from the intolerance of the unworthy underlings of 
the former party ; but never will his sensations of distaste, lor the whole 
business of party politics, become so intense and so painful, as when the 
hosannaa of the latter party threaten to rise around bim. 

We often hear from each, and more particular!!- iram one of these par- 
ties, of .the virtue and the dignity of independence. The only way it 
appears to ns hi which a man can sustain the true and complete character 
of independence, is to be independent of both. He who card for neither 
ortbem, is the only independent man j and to him only belongs the privi- 
lege of crossing and re-crossing their factitious line of demarcation, jost as 
he feels himself impelled by the high paramount and subordinating prin- 
ciple! of the Christianity which he professes. In the exercise of this 
privilege, I here take the opportunity of saying, that if the chastisement 
of public scorn 'should tall on those who, under the disguise of public prin- 
ciple, have found a personal aggrandizement for themselves, it should 
fall with equal severity on those who, under the same disguise, are seeking 
for precisely the same object — that if there be some men in the country 
who care not for the extent .of profanenesa and profligacy that is among 
the people, provided they can only keep them quiet, there are also some 
men who care not for their profanenesa or their profligacy, provided they 
can only keep them unquiet — who bear no other regard to the people than 
merely as an instrument of annoyance against an existing administration— 
who can shed their serpent tears over their distresses, and yet be inwardly 
grieved, should either a favorable season or reviving trade disappoint their 
boding speculation — who, in the face of undeniable common sense, can 
aicribe to political causes, such calamities is are altogether doe to vkat 
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and, didactic manner, as in tbe way of brief, and, if 
possible, of memorable illustration — gathering, my 
argument from tbe present event, and availing my- 
self, at the same time, of such principles as iiave 

K 

is essential and uncontrollable in the circumstances of the country — and 
who, if oo the strength of misrepresentation and artifice they could only 
succeed in effecting the great object of their own instalment into office, 
and the disposs e ss i on of their antagonists, would prove themselves, 
then, to be as indifferent to tbe comfort, as they show themselves now 
to be utterly indifferent to the religion and the virtue of the country's 
population. 

Bat turning away from the beggarly, elements of such a competition as 
this, let ns remark, that on the one hand, a religious administration will 
never take offence at a minister who renders a pertinent reproof to any 
set of men, even though they should happen to be their own agents or 
their own underlings ; and that, on the other hand, a minister who is 
actuated by the true spirit of his office, will never so pervert or so prosti- 
tute his functions, as to descend to the humble arena of partisanship. He 
is the faithful steward of such things as are profitable for reproof and for 
doctrine, and for correction, and for instruction in righteousness. His 
single object with the men who are within reach of his hearing, is, 
that they should come- to the knowledge of the truth and be saved. In the 
fubllment of this object, he is not the servant of any administi*ation — 
though hie certainly renders such a service to the state as will facilitate the 
work of governing to all administrations— as will bring a mighty train of 
civil and temporal blessings along with it — and iu particular, as will diffuse 
over the whole sphere of his influence, a loyalty as stedfast as the friends • 
of .order, and as free from every taint of political servility, as the most 
genuine friends of freedom can desire. 

There is only one ease in which it is conceived ihat the partisanship of a 
christian minister is at all justifiable. Should the government of our coun- 
try ever foil into the hands of an infidel or demi-infidel administration— - 
should the. men at the helm of affairs be the patrons of all that is unchris- 
tian in the sentiment and literature of the country — should they offer a 
violence to its religious establishments, and thus attempt what we honestly 
fctelieve would reach a Wow to the piety and' the character of our popular ' 
tionr— then, I trust that the language of partisanship will resound from 
many of the pulpits of the land— and that it will be turned in one stream 
of pointed invective against such a ministry as this-— till, by the force of 
public opinion, it be swept away as an intolerable nuisance, from tbefoee 
•four kingdom. 

t oi. iit. S4* 
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tdvanccd in Hie course of tlie preceding obser- 
vations. 

My next remark, tlien, on this subject, will be ta- 
ken from a sentiment, of which I think you must all 
on the present orcasion feel the force and the propri- 
ety. Would it not have been most desirabte could 
the whole population of the city have been admitted 
to join in the solemn services of the day? Do you 
not think that they are precisely such services as 
would have spread a loyal and patriotic influence 
among them ? Is it not ex|>eri mentally the case, that, 
over the untimely grave of our fair Princess, the 
meanest of the people would have shed as warm and 
plentiful a tribute of honest sensibility as the most 
refined and delicate among us F And, T ask, is it not 
unfortunate, that, on the day of such an affecting, 
and, if I may so style it, such a national exercise, 
there should not have been twenty more churches 
with twenty more ministers, to have contained the 
whole crowd of eager and interested listeners ? A 
man of mere loyalty, without one' other accomplish- 
ment, will, I am sure, participate in a regret bo nat- 
ural ; but couple this regret with the principle, that 
the only way in which the loyalty of the people can 
effectually be maintained, is an the basis of their 
Christianity, and then the regret in question embrac- 
es an object still more general — and well were it for 
US, if, amid the insecurity of families, and the various 
fluctuations of fortune and of arrangement that are 
taking place in the highest walks of society, the 
country were led, by the judgment with which it has 
now been visited, to deepen the foundation of all its 
order and of all its interests, in the moral education 
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of its people. Then indeed the text would have its 
literal fulfilment. Wheihthe judgments of God are 
in the earth, the rulers of the world would lead the 
inhabitants thereof to leftrn righteousness. 

In our own city, much in this respect remains to 
be accomplished ; and I speak of the great mass of 
our city and suburb population, when I say, that 
through the week they lie open to every rude and 
random exposure— and when Sabbath comes, no sol- 
emn appeal to the conscience, no stirring recollections 
of the past, no urgent calls to resolve against the 
temptations of the future, come along with it* It is 
undeniable, that within the compass of a few square 
miles, fhe daily walk of the vast majority of our 
people is beset with a thousand contaminations ; 
and whether it be on the way to the market, or on the 
way to the workshop, or on the way to the crowded 
manufactory, or on the way to any one resort of in- 
dustry that you choose to condescend upon, or on 
the way to the evening home, where the labours of a 
virtuous day should be closed by the holy thankful- 
ness of a pious and affectionate family; be it in 
passing from one place to another ; or be it amid all 
the throng of sedentary occupations : there is not 
one day of the six, and not one hour of one of these 
days, when frail and unsheltered man is not plied by 
the many allurements of a world lying in wicked- 
ness — when evil communications are not assailing 
him with their corruptions — when the full tide of ex- 
ample does not bear down upon his purposes, and 
threaten to sweep all his purity and all his principle 
away from him. And when the seventh day comes, 
where* I would ask, are the efficient securities that 



ouglit to be provided against all those inundations 
of profligacy which rage without control through the 
week, and spread such a desolating influence a :iong 
the morals of the. existing generation : — Oh ! tell it 
not in Gath, publish it not in the streets of Askelon 
■ — this seventh day, on .which it would require a whole 
army or labourers to give every energy which be- 
longs to them, to the plenteous harvest of sn mighty 
a population, witnesses more than one half of the 
people precluded from attending the house of God, 
and wandering every mnn after the counsel of his 
own heart, and in the sight of his own eyes — on this 
day, the ear of heaven is assailed with a mure auda- 
cious cry of rebellion than on any other, and the open 
door of invitation plica with its welcome, the hun- 
dreds and the thousands who have found their habit- 
ual way to the haunts of depravity. And is there 
no room, then, to wish for twenty more churches, 
and twenty more ministers— for men of zeal and or 
strength, who .might go forth among these wander- 
ers, and compel them to come in — for men of holy 
fervour, who might set the terrors of hell and the 
free offer of salvation before them — for men of affec- 
tion, who might visit the sick, the dying, and the 
afflicted, and cause the irresistible influence of kind- 
ness t« circulate at large among their families — for 
men, who, while they fastened their most intense 
aim on the great object of preparing sinners for eter- 
nity, would scatter along the path of their exertions- 
all the blessings of order, and contentment, and so- 
briety, and at length make it manifest as day, that 
the righteousness, of the people is the only effectual 
antidote to a country's ruin — the only patb to a 
country's glory I 
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My next remark shall ba founded* on a principle to 
which I bare already alladed — the desirableness of* 
man frequent intercourse between the higher and 
the lower orders of society $ and what More Hhely 
to accomplish this, than a larger ecclesiastical ac- 
commodation ?— not the scanty provision of the 
present day, by which the poor are excluded from the 
church altogether, bot sneh a wide and generous 
dyntem of accommodation, as that the rich and the 
poor aright set in company together in the boose of 
God* It in this christian fellowship, which, more 
than any other tie, links so intimately together, the 
high and the low in conntry pa ri sh e s . There is? 
h o wever, another partfcalarto which I woaM advert, 
and though I cannot do an without magnifying nrjr 
oAce, yet I know not a single circamstance which so 
apholds the golden line of Kfe among onr agrlcrf- 
toral population, as the manner in which the gap 
betwe e n the pinnacle of the community and its base 
is fllled np by the week-day duties of the clergyman 
— 4y that many of whom it has been well said, that 
he belongs to no rank, because he associates with aD 
ranks— by that man, whose presence way dignify 
the palace, but whose peculiar glory H is to carry the 
influences of friendship and piety 4nto cottages. 

This is the age of moral experiment, and mad* ban 
been devised in our day for promoting the virtne, and 
the improvement, and the economical habits of tM 
lower orders of society. Bat in alt these attempts 
to raise a harrier against the growing profligacy of: 
onr towns, one important dement seems to haws 
passed unheeded, and to have been altogether omitted 
in the calculation, tn all the comparative estimate* 
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character of a town and the character of a 
country population it has been little attended to, 
that (he former are distinguished from the latter 
by the dreary, hopeless, and almost impassible dis- 
tance at which they stand from their parish minister. 
Mow, though it be at the hazard of again magnifying 
my office, ! must avow, in the hearing of you all, 
that there is a moral charm in his personal atten- 
tions and his affectionate civilities, and tho ever- 
recurring influence of his visits and his prayers, 
which, if restored to the people, would impart a new 
moral aspect, and eradicate much of the licentious- 
ness and the dishonesty that abound in our cities. 
On this day of national calamity, if ever the subject 
should be adverted to from the pulpit, we may be 
allowed to express our riveted convictions on the 
close alliance that obtains between the political 
interests and the religious character of a country. 
And I am surely not out of place, when, on looking 
at the mighty mass of a city population, I state my 
apprehension, that if something be not done to bring 
this enormous physical strength under the control of 
Christian and humanized principle, the day may yet 
come, when it may lift against the authorities of the 
land, its, brawny vigour, and discharge upon them all 
the turbulence of its rude and volcanic energy. 
. Apart altogether from the essential character of 
the gospel, and keeping out of view the solemn 
representations of Christianity, by which we are told 
that each individual of these countless myriads car- 
ries an undying principle in his bosom, and that it is 
tbe duty of the minister to cherish it, and to watch 
over it, as one who must .Pender, at the judgment- 
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seat, an account of the charge which has been 
committed to him — apart from this consideration 
entirely, which I do not now insist upon, though I 
blush not to avow its paramount importance over all 
that can be alleged on the inferior ground of political 
expediency, yet, on that ground alone, I can gather 
argument enough for the mighty importance of such 
men, devoted to the labours of their own separate and 
peculiar employments — giving an unbewildered at- 
tention to the office of dealing with the hearts and 
principles of the thousands who are around them— 
coming forth from the preparations of an unbroken 
solitude, armed with all the omnipotence of Truth 
among their fellow-citizens— and who, rich in the 
resources of a mind which meditates upon these 
things and gives itself wholly to them, are able to suit 
their admonitions to all the varieties of human 
character, and to draw their copious and persuasive 
illustrations from every quarter of human experience. 
But I speak net merely of their Sabbath ministra- 
tions. Give to each a manageable extent of town, 
within the compass of his personal exertions, and 
where be might be able to cultivate a ministerial 
influence among all its families— put it into his 
power to dignify the very humblest of its tenements 
by the courteousness of his soothing and benevolent 
attentions — let it be such a district of population as 
may not bear him down by the multiplicity of its 
demands ; but where, without any feverish or dis- 
tracting variety of labour, he may be able to famil- 
iarize himself to every house, and to know every 
individual, and to visit every spiritual patient, and 
to watch every death-bed, and to pour out the sym- 
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patlnes of a pious and affectionate bosom over every 
mourning and bereaved family. Bring every city of 
the land under such moral regimen as this, and 
another generation would not pass away) ere righ- 
teousness ran down all their streets like a mighty 
river. That sullen depravity of character, which 
the gibbet cannot scare away, and which sits so 
immoveable in the face of the most menacing Be verities 
and in despite of the yearly recurrence of the most 
terrifying examples, — could not keep its ground 
against the mild, but restless application of an effec- 
tive christian ministry. The very worst of men 
would be constrained to feel the power of such an 
application. Sunk as they are in ignorance, and 
inured as they have been from the first years of 
their neglected boyhood, to scenes of week-day 
profligacy and Sabbath profanation — these men, of 
whom it may be said, that all their moralities are 
extinct, and all their tenderness blunted —even they 
would feel the power of that reviving touch, which 
the mingled influence of kindness and piety can often 
impress on the souls of the most abandoned— even 
they wnuld-open the flood-gates of their hearts, and 
pour forth the tide of an honest welcome on the men 
who had come in all the cordiality of good will to 
themselves and to their families. . And thus might a 
humanizing and an exalting influence be made to 
circulate through all their dwelling-places ; and 
such a system as this, labouring as it must do at 
first, under all the discouragements of a heavy and 
unpromising outset, would gather, during every 
year of its perseverance, new triumphs and new 
testimonies to its power. All that is ruthless and 
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irreclaimable, in the character of the present day, 
would in time be replaced by the softening virtues of 
a purer and a better generation. This I know to be 
the dream of many a philanthropist : and a dream 
as visionary as the very wildest among the fancies of 
Utopianism it ever will be, under any other expedient 
than the one I am now pointing to : and nothing, 
nothing within the whole compass of nature, or of 
experience, will ever bring it to its consummation, 
but the multiplied exertions of the men who carry 
Hi their hearts the doctrine, and who bear upon their 
persons the seal and commission of the New Testa- 
ment. And, if it be true that towns are the great 
instruments of political revolution — if it be there that 
all the elements of disturbance are ever found in 
busiest fermentation— if we learn, from the history 
x>f the past, that they are the favourite and frequen- 
ted ral lying-places for ail the brooding violence ofthe 
land— .who does not see that the pleading earnestness 
of the christian minister is at one with the soundest 
maxims of political wisdom, when he urges upon the 
rulers and magistrates of the land, that this is indeed 
the cheap defence of a nation — this the vitality of all 
Us strength and of all its greatness. 
- And it is with the most undissembled satisfaction 
that I advert to the first step of such a process, 
within the city of our habitation, as I have how been 
recommending. It may still be the day of small 
things ; but it is such a day as ought not to be des- 
pised. The prospect of another church and another 
labourer in this interesting field, demands the most 
respectful acknowledgment of the christian public, 
to the men who preside over the administration of 
vol. in. 35 
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our affairs; and they, I am sure, will not feel it to 
be oppressive, if, met by the witling cordialities of 
a responding population, tlie demand should ring in 
their ears for another, and another, til!, like the 
moving of the spirit on the face of the waters, which 
made beauty and order to emerge out of the rude 
materials of creation, the germ of moral renovation 
shall at length burst into all the efflorescence of moral 
accomplishment — and the voice of psalms shall again 
be heard in our families — and impurity and violence 
shall be banished from our streets — and then the 
erasure made, in these degeuerale days, on the 
escutcheons of our city, again replaced in characters 
of gold, shall tell to every stranger, that Glasgow 
fiourishetli through the preaching of the word.* 

And though, under the mournful remembrance of 
our departed Princess, we cannot but feel, on this 
day of many tears, as if a volley of lightning from 
heaven had been shot at the pillar of our State, and 
struck away the loveliest ornament from its pinnacle, 
and shook the noble 'fabric, to its base; yet still, if 
we strengthen its foundation in the principle and 
character of our people, it will stand secure on the 
deep and steady basis of a country's worth, which 
can never be overthrown. And thus an enduring 
memorial of our Princess will be embalmed in the 
hearts of the people, and good will emerge out of 
this dark and bitter dispensation, if, when the judg- 
ments of God are in the earth, the inhabitants of the 
world shall learn righteousness. 

* The original motto of the City is, "Let Glugow flourish through the 
preaching or the Word ;" which, by the curtailment alluded to, hu been, 
redatetl to the wordf , " Let Gtaagni ftmn'MiV 
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PREFACE. 



If the question were put, what is Popery P an answer 
might be given bj the enumeration of what are conceived 
to be its leading principles. Without at all inquiring 
whether the conception be a just one or not, there are 
many persons who would tell us, that the members of this 
denomination ascribe an infallibility to the Pope ; and that 
they hold the doctrine of transubstantiation ; and that they 
offer religious worship to departed saints, and render an 
external homage to images ; and that they give' such an 
importance to the ceremonial of extreme unction, as to 
conceive, that by the administration of it, all the guilt of 
the most worthless and unrenewed character is expiated 
and done away.— It is enough to mark our aversion to these 
positions and practices, that we say, that every one of them 
is unscriptural ; and that, if this be a real portraiture of 
Popery, it is a religion which has no foundation in truth 
or in the Bible. But it is altogether a different question, 
in how far Popery, as thus defined, is actually realized by 
those men who wear the name and the profession of it. 
Whether this was ever the Popery of a past age, is a 
question of erudition, into which we propose not to enter. 
And whether this be the Popery of any people of the present 
age, is a question of observation, into which we propose 
doMo enter. We confine ourselves to the object of look- 
ing into our own hearts, and of looking to those who are 
immediately around us, with the view of ascertaining 
whether the contamination and the substantial mischief ox 
these alleged principles might not be detected oh a nearer 
field of observation. 

We are all aware that such an attempt as this is not 
enough to satisfy many Protestants^ or tofilLu^tta 
YOLs in. 35* 



of their zeal against what they hold to be a most blasphe- 
mous and pestilential heresy. They would not merely 
demand the disavowal of a corrupt system— but they would 
like lo see it attached with all its deformities in the form 
«f a personal charge to the men of a certain [imminent 
and visible denomination. Now, we do not see how the 
former demand can be more effectually met, than by the 
denunciation of this system, under whatever shape, or in 
whatever ijuarter of society, it may be found — Nor do we 
conceive how a more honest and decisive seal of reproba- 
tion can be set upon it, than by the expression of a dislike 
*0 strong and so ^reconcile able, as to be felt, even when 
it obtrudes upon our notice any of its features amongst the 
individuals of our own connexion, and offers itself to view 
under the screen of an ostensible Protestantism. As to 
'.he latter demand, we frankly confess that we are not his- 
torically enough acquainted with the present state of the 
Catholic mind, to be at all able to comply with it. But 
should any member of that persuasion come forward with 
Tiis own explanations, and give such a mitigated view of 
the peculiarities of Catholics, as to leave the great evan- 
gelical doctrines of faith and repentance unimpared by 
them, and state that an averment of the Bible has never, 
in his instance, been neutralized or practically stript of 
>-« its authority, by an averment of Popes or of Councils;— 
on, what principle of candour shall the recognition of a 
common Christianity be withheld from him P Is itnot bet- 
ter to confine our animadversion to the principles of the 
system, and to let persons alone: and if these persons 
shall step forward with the affirmation that the system is 
imaginary, or that, at least, it has no actual residence with 
them, whether is it the more Christian exhibition on out 
part, that we exercise, in their behalf, the charity which 
, believeth all things, er that we pertinaciously keep by a 
charge, the truth »f which they solemnly disclaim? 
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MATTHEW vii. 3, 4, 5. 

" And why beholdest thou the mote that is in thy brother's eye, but coo» 
siderest not the beam that is in thine own eye ?— Or how wilt thou say 
to thy brother, Let me pull out the mote out of thine eye j and behoM 
a beam is in thine own eye P— Thou hypocrite ! first east out the beam 
out of thine own eye, and then shalt thou see clearly to east out the 
mote out of thy brother's eye." 

The word beam suggests the idea of a rafter ; and 
it looks very strange that a thing of such magnitude 
should be at all conceived to have its seat or fixture 
in the eye. To remove, by a single sentence, this 
misapprehension, I shall just say, that the word in 
the original signifies also a thorn, a something that 
the eye has room for, but at the same time much 
larger than a mote, and which must, therefore, have 
a more powerful effect in deranging the vision, and 
preventing a man from forming a right estimate of 
the object he is looking at. Take this along with 
you, and the three verses will run thus :— Why be- 
boldest thou the mote that is in thy brother's eye, but 
considerest not the thorn that is in thine own eye I 
Or how wilt thou say to thy brother, Let me pull out 
the mote out of thine eye; and behold a thorn is in 
thine own eye ? Thou hypocrite ! first cast out the 
thorn out of thine own eye, and then shalt thou see 
clearly to cast out the mote out of thy brother's eye*** 
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In mj farther observations on this passage, I shall 
first introduce what I propose to make the main sub- 
ject of my discourse, by a very short application of 
the leading principle of my text, to the case of those 
judgments that we are so ready to pronounce on each, 
other in private life. And I shall, secondly, proceed 
to the main subject, viz. that more general kind of 
judgment which we are apt to pass on the men of a 
different persuasion, in matters of religion. 

I. Every fault of conduct in the outer man, may 
be run up to some defect of principle in the inner 
man. It is this defect of principle, which gives the 
fault all its criminality. It is this alone, which makes 
it odious in the sight of God. It is upon this that 
the condemnation of the law rests ; and on the day 
of judgment, when the secrets of all hearts shall be 
laid open, it will be the share that the heart had in 
the matter, which will form the great topic of exam- 
ination, when the deeds done in the body pass under 
the review of the Son of God. . For example, it is a 
fault to speak evil one of another ; but the essence of 
the fault lies in the want of that charity, which think- 
eth no ill. Had the heart been filled with this prin- 
ciple, no such bad thing as slander would have come 
out of it ; but if the heart be not filled with this prin- 
ciple, and in its stead there be the operation of envy 
— or a desire to avenge yourselves of others, by get- 
ting the judgment of men to go against them — or a 
taste for the ludicrous, which, rather than be-un- 
gratified, will expose the peculiarities of the absent 
to the mirth of a company — or the idle and thought- 
less levity of gossiping, which cannot be checked by 
any consideration of the mischief that may bedewe 
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fcy its indulgence $ — I say, if any or all of these, take 
up that room in the heart, which should have been 
filled with charity, and sent forth the fruits of it, then 
the stream will just be as the fountain, and out of the 
treasure of the evil heart, there will flow that evil 
practice of censoriousness, on which the gospel 
of Christ pronounces its severe and decisive 
condemnation. 

But though all evil-speaking be referable to the 
want of a good, or to the existence of an evil princi- 
ple in the heart, yet there is one style of evil-speaking 
different from another; and you can easily conceive 
how a man addicted to one way of it, may hate, and 
despise, and have a mortal antipathy, to another way 
of it. In this case, it Is not the thing itself in its 
essential deformity that he condemns ; it is some of 
the disgusting accompaniments of the thing ; and 
while these excite his condemnation, and he views 
the man in whom they are realized, as every way 
worthy of being reprobated, he may not be aWare, 
all the while, that in himself there exists an equal, 
and perhaps, a much larger portion of that very prin- 
ciple, which he should be reprobated for. The forms 
of evil-sneaking break out into manifold varieties. 
There is the soft insinuation. There is the resentful 
outcry. There is the manly and indignant disap- 
proval. There is the invective of vulgar malignity. 
There is the poignancy of satirical remark* There 
is the giddiness of mere volatility, which trips so 
carelessly along, and spreads its entertaining levi- 
ties over a gay and light-hearted party. These are 
all so many transgressions of one and the same duty ; 
and you can easily conceive an euligWaiv^ CAkx*.- 
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ttati sitting in judgment over them all, and taking 
hulil of the right principle upon which he would con- 
demn them all ; and which, if brought to bear with 
efficacy un the consciences of the different offenders, 
would not merely silence the passionate evil-speaker 
out of his outrageous exclamations, and restrain the 
malignant evil-speaker from his deliberate thrusts 
at the reputation of the absent; but would rebuke 
(he humorous evil-speaker out of his fanciful and 
amusing sketches, and the gossiping evil-speaker 
out of his tiresome and never-ending narratives. 
>ow you may further conceive, how a man who real- 
alizes upon his own character one of these varieties, 
might have a positive dislike to another of them ; 
bow the open and generous-hearted denouncer of 
what is wrong, may hate from his very soul the poi- 
son of a sly and secret insinuation ; how he who 
delivers himself in the chastened and well-bred tone 
of a gentleman, may recoil from the violence of an 
unmannerly invective ; how he who enjoys the ridic- 
ulous of character, may be hurt and offended at hear- 
ing of the criminal of character : — and thus each, 
with the thorn in his own eye, may advert with re- 
gret and disapprobation to the mote in his brother's 
eye. 

Now, mark the two advantages which arise from 
every man bringing himself to a strict examination, 
that he may if possjble find out the principle of that 
fault in his own mind, which he conceives to deform 
the doings and the character of another. His atten- 
tion is carried away from the mere accompaniment 
of the fault to its actual and constituting essence. He 
pursues bis search from ttia wVrovd and accidental 
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rarieties, to the one principle which spreads the 
eaven 6f iniquity over them all. By looking into 
Ilia own heart, be is made acquainted with the move- 
ments of this principle. When forced to disapprove 
of others, his disapprobation is not a mere matter of 
taste, or of education, but the entire and well-found- 
Mi disapprobation of principle. He sees where the 
radical mischief of the whole business lies. He sees 
that if the principle of doing no ill were established 
within the heart,* it would cut up by the root all evil- 
speaking in all its shapes and iti all its modifications. 
Bis own diligent keeping of his own heart upon this 
subject would bring the matter into his frequent con- 
templation, and enable him to perceive where its 
Bssence and its malignity lay, and give him an 
enlightened judgment of it in all its effects and work- 
ings upon others ; and thus, by the very progress of 
struggling against it, and watching against it, and 
praying against it, and in the strength of divine grace 
prevailing against it, and at length succeeding in 
polling the thorn oat of his own eye, he would see 
dearly to cast out the mote out of his brother's eye. 
But another mighty advantage of this self-exami- 
nation is, that the more a man does examine, the 
more does he discover the infirmities of his own 
character. That very infirmity against which, in 
another, he might have protested with all the force of 
a vehement indignation, he might find lurking in his 
own bosom, though under the disguise of a different 
farm. Such a discovery as this will temper his in- 
dignation. It will humble bim into the meekness of 
wisdom. It will soften him into charity. It will 
infuse a candour and a gentleness Jnto ail his iwl^- 
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nienls. Ttte struggle lie Las had with himself to keep 
down the sin he sees in another, will train him to an 
indulgence he might never have felt, had he heen 
altogether blind to the diseases of his own moral 
constitution. When he tries to reform a neighbour, 
the attempt will be marked by all the mildness of 
one who is deeply conscious of his own frailties, and 
fearful of the exposures which he himself may have 
to endure. And 1 leave it to your own experience of 
human nature to determine, whether he bids fairer 
for success who rebukes with the* intolerant tone of a 
man who is unconscious of his own blemishes ; or lie 
who, with all the spirituality of an humble and exer- 
cised Christian, endeavours to restore him who is 
overtaken in a fault, with the spirit of meekness, 
" considering himself lest lie also he tempted." 

Now the fault of evil-speaking is only one out of 
the many. -The lesson of the text might be farther 
illustrated by other cases and other examples. I 
might specify the various forms of worldliness, and 
wilfulness, and fraud, and falsehood, and profanity, 
and show how the man who realizes these sins in one 
form, might pass his condemnatory sentence on the 
man who realizes the very same sins in another form ; 
and I might succeed in saying to the conviction of 
his conscience, even as Nathan said to David, " Thou 
art the man j" and might press home upon him the 
mighty task of self-examination, and set him from 
that to the task of diligent reform, that he might be 
enabled to see the fault of his neighbour more clearly, 
and rebuke it more gently, and winningly, and con- 
siderately. But my time restrains tnc from expatia- 
ting j and however great my reluctance at being 
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withdrawn from the higher office of dealing with the 
hearts and the consciences of individuals, to any 
other office, which, however good in itself, bears a 
most minute and insignificant proportion to the for- 
mer, yet' I mast not forget that I stand here as the 
, advocate of a public Society ; — and I therefore pro- 
pose to throw the remainder of my discourse into 
such a train of observation as may bear upon its 
designs and its enterprises. 

II. I now proceed, then, to the more general kind 
of judgment which we are apt to pass on men of a 
different persuasion in matters of religion. — There 
is something in the very circumstance of its being a 
different religion from our own, which, prior to all 
our acquaintance with its details, is calculated 7 to 
repel and to alarm us. It is not the religion in 
which we have been educated. It is not the religion 
which furnishes us with our associations of sacred- 
ness. Nay, it is a religion, which, if admitted into 
our creed, would tear asunder all these associations. 
It would break up all the repose of our established 
habits. It would darken the whole field of our 
accustomed contemplations. It would put to flight 
all those visions of the mind which stood linked 
with the favour of God, and the blissful prospects of 
eternity. It would unsettle, and disturb, and agitate ; 
and this, not merely because it threw a doubtful- 
ness over the question of our personal security, but 
because it shocked our dearest feelings of tenderness 
for that which we had been trained to love, 'and of 
veneration for that which we had been trained to look 
at in the aspect of awful and imposing solemnity. 
vol. in. 36 
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Add to nil this, the circumstance or its being a 
religion with the intolerance of which our fathers 
had to struggle unto the death; a religion which 
lighted up the fires of persecution in other days ; a 
Religion, which at one time put on it face of terror, 
anil bathed its hands in the blood of cruel martyrdom ; 
a religion, by resistance to which, the men of a 
departed generation are embalmed in the memory of 
the present, among the worthies of our established 
faith. We have only to contemplate the influence of 
these tilings, when handed down by tradition, and 
written in the most popular histories of the land, and 
told rotmd the evening fire to the children of evcry 
cottage family, who listen, in breathless wonderment, 
to the tale of midnfght alarm, and kindle at) he battle- 
cry lifted hy the patriots of a former age, when they 
made their noble stand fur the outraged rights of 
conscience and of liberty ; we have only to think of 
these things, and we shall cease our amazement, that 
- such a religion, even though its faults and its merits 
* be equally unknown* should light up a passionate 
aversion in many a bosom, and have a recoiling sense 
of horror, and sacrilege, and blasphemy associated 
with its very name. 

Now Popery is just such a religion ; and I appeal 
to many present, if, though ignorant of almost all its 
doctrines and all its distinctions, there does not 
spring up a quickly felt antipathy in thefr bosoms 
even at the very mention of Popery. There can be 
no doubt, that for one or two generations, this feel- 
ing has been rapidly on the 'decline. Bat it still 
lurks, and operates, and spreads a very wide a*wl 
sensible infusion ot« &«gre&%*»«&<A#aQQtttsa 
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population* There m now a dormancy about it, mod 
k doe* not break out into these rode mod tnumKnary 
surges, which at eie time Uled our afreets with 
violence^ and seat a ferment of jealousy and alarm 
over th* whole face of our country. Bat we still 
m*et with the traces pf its existence. We feel it in 
ear owe bosoms when we hear of any of the ceremo- 
nials of Pppery : and I just ask you to think of those 
peculiar sensations which rise within you at the 
Mutton of the holy, water, or the consecrated wafer, 
or the extreme unction of the Catholic ritual. There 
Ir still a sensation of repugnance, though it be dim, 
and in its painfullness it be rapidly departing away 
fcaa u#i and I think that, even at this hour, should 
h Popish Chapel send up its lofty minarets, and 
tarred a rich and expanded magnificence before the 
ptbtto eye* though many look with unmingted delight 
on the grandeur , of the ascending pile, yet there may 
Stttl kp detected a visible expression of jealousy . 
and offence in the side-long glance, and the inward 
sad half-suppressed murmuring of the occasional 
passenger. 

"" Now, is it not conceivable that such a traditional 
. fepugnance to Popery may exist in the very same 
Aiaiftd, with a total ignorance of what those things 
•re for which it merits pur repugnance ? May there 
get be a kind of sensitive recoil in the heart against 
this religion, while the understanding is entirely blind 
to thosralone features which justify our dislike to it ? 
May there not be all the. violence of an antipathy 
within us at Popery, and there be at the same time 
within us ail the faults and all the errors of Popery ? 
May not the thorn be in our own eye, vqbft&ttaw&fe v 
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hi our neighbour's eye is calling forth all the severity 
of our indignation ? While we are sitting in the chair 
of judgment, and dealing forth from the eminence of 
a superior discernment, our invectives against what 
we think to be sacrilegious in the creed and practice 
of others, may it not he possible to detect in ourselves 
the same perversion of principle, the same idolatrous 
resistance to truth and righteousness ; and surely, it 
well becomes us in this case, while we are so ready to 
precipitate our invectives upon the head of bystand- 
ers, to pass an humbling examination upon ourselves, 
that we may come to a more enlightened estimate of 
that which is the object of our condemnation ; and 
that, when we condemn, we may do it with wisdom, 
and with the meekness of wisdom. 

Let us therefore take a nearer look of Popery, and 
try to find out how much of Popery there is in the 
religion of Protestants. 

But, let it be premised, that many of the disciples 
of this religion disclaim much of what we impute to 
them ; that the Popery of a former age may nut be 
a fail- specimen of the Popery of the present j that, 
in point of fact, many of its professors have evinced , 
all the spirit of devout and enlightened- Christians; - 
that in many districts of Popery, the Bible is in full 
and active circulation j and that thus, while the nam* 
hnd externals are retained, and waken up all our tra- 
ditional repugnance against it, there may be among 
thousands and tens of thousands of its nominal- adhe- 
rents, all the soul, and substance, and principle, and 
piety of a reformed faith. When I therefore enume- 
rate the errors of Popery, I do not assert the extent 
to which tbey exist. I merely say that such errors 
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are imputed to them ; and instead of launching forth 
into severities against those who are thus charged, 
all I propose is, to direct you to the far more profit- 
able and Christian employment of shaming ourselves 
out of these very errors, that we may know how to 
judge of others, and that we may do it with the ten- 
derness of charity. 

First, then, it is said of Papists, that they ascribe 
an infallibility to the Pope, so that jf he were to say 
one thing and the Bible another, his authority would 
carry it over the authority of God. And, think you, 
my brethren, that there is no such Popery among 
you ? Is there no taking of your religion upon trust 
from another, when you should draw it fresh and 
unsullied from the fountain-head of inspiration ? You 
all have, or you ought to have, Bibles ; and how 
often is it repeated there, " hearken diligently unto 
me 1" Now, do you obey this requirement, by mak- 
ing the reading of your Bibles a distinct and earnest 
exercise ? Do you ever dare to bring your favourite 
minister to the tribunal of the word, or would you 
tremble at the presumption of such an attempt, so 
that the hearing of the word carries a greater author- 
ity over your mind than the reading of the word? 
Now this want of daring, this trembling at the very 
idea of a dissent from your minister, this- indolent 
acquiescence in his doctrine, is just calling another 
man master; it is putting the authority of man over 
the authority of God ; it is throwing yourself into a 
prostrate attitude at the footstool of human infallibil- 
ity ; it is not just kissing the toe of reverence, but it 
is the profounder degradation of the mind and of all 
its faculties ; and without the nwm& tf Tta\&rg--*Qu& 

rox. hi. 36* 
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name which lights up so ready an antipathy in your 
bosoms, your soul may be infected with the substan- 
tial poison! and your conscience be weighed down by 
the oppressive shackles, of Popery. And all this, 
in the noonday effulgence of a Protestant country, 
where the Bible, in your mother tongue, circulates 
among all your families— where it may be met with 
in almost every shelf, and is ever soliciting you to 
look to the wisdom that is inscribed upon its pages. 
! how tenderly should we deal with the prejudices 
of a rude and uneducated people, who have no Bi- 
bles, and no art of reading among them, to unlock its 
treasures, when we think that, even in this our land, 
the voice of human authority carries so mighty an 
influence along with it, and veneration for the word 
of God is darkened and polluted by a blind veneration 
for its interpreters. 

We tremble to read of the fulminations that hare 
issued in other days from a conclave of cardinals. — 
Have we no conclaves, and no fulminations, and no 
orders of inquisition, in our own country 2 ,Is there 
no professing brotherhood, or no professing sister- 
hood, to deal their censorious invectives around 
them, upontbe members of an excommunicated world ? 
There is such a tiling as a religious public. There 
is a " little flock," on tbe one hand, and a " world 
lying in wickedness," onthe other. But have a care, 
ye who think yourselves of the favoured few, bow 
yog, never transgress the mildness, aid charity, and 
unostentatious virtues of the gospel ; lest you bold 
out a distorted picture of Christianity in your neigh- 
bourhood, and impose that as religion on the fancy 
of tbe credulous, which, stands at as wi4o*.« 
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from the religion of the New Testament, as do the 
services of an exploded superstition, or the mumme- 
ries of an antiquated ritual. 

But, again, it is said of Papists, that they hold the 
monstrous doctrine of transubstantiation. Now, a 
doctrine may be monstrous on two grounds. It may 
be monstrous on the ground of its absurdity, or it 
may be monstrous on the ground of its impiety. It 
must have a most practically mischievous effect on 
the conscience, should a communicant sit down at 
the table of the Lord ; and think that the act of ap- 
pointed remembrance is equivalent to a real sacrifice, 
and a real expiation ; and leave the performance 
with a mind unburdened of all its past guilt, and re- 
solved to incur fresh guilt to be wiped away by a 
fresh expiation. But in the sacraments of our own 
country, is there no crucifying of the Lord afresh ? Is 
there none of that which gives the doctrine of tran- 
substantiation all its malignant influence on the 
hearts and lives of its proselytes ? Is there no myste- 
rious virtue annexed to the elements of this ordi- 
nance ? Instead of being repaired to for the purpose 
of Recruiting our languid affections to the Saviour, 
and strengthening our faith, and arming us with a 
firmer resolution, and more vigorous purpose of obe- 
dience, does the conscience of no communicant solace 
itself by the mere performance of the outward acl, 
and suffer him to go back with a more reposing secu- 
rity to the follies, and vices, and indulgences of the 
world i Then, my brethren, his erroneous view of 
the sacrament may not be clothed in a term so appal- 
ling to the hearts and the feelings of Protestants as 
transubstantiation, bat to it belongs aU tta tasust'&- 
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fty nt transubstantiation ; and the thorn must be 
pulled out of liia eye, era lio can sec clearly to cast 
the mote out of his brother's eye. 

But, thirdly, it is said, that Papists worship saints, 
and fall down to graven images. This is very, very 
bad. " Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and 
him only shalt thou serve." But let us take ourselves 
to task upon this charge also. Have we no conse- 
crated names in the annals uf reformation — no wor- 
thies who hold too commanding a place in the re- 
membrance and affection of Protestants ? Are there 
nu departed theologians, whose works hold too 
domineering an ascendency over the faith and prac- 
tice of Christians ? Are there no laborious compila- 
tions of other days, which, instead of interpreting 
the Bible, have given its truths a shape, and a 
form, and an arrangement, that confer upon them 
another impression, and impart to them another 
influence, from the pure and original record ? We 
may not bend the knee in any sensible chamber of 
imagery, at the remembrance of favourite saints. 
But do we not bend the understanding before the 
volumes of favourite authors, ' and do an homage to . 
those representations of the minds of the men of 
other days, which should be exclusively given to the 
representation of the mind of the Spirit, as put down 
in the book of the Spirit's revelation J II is right 
thateacbofus should give the contribution of his 
own talents, and his own learning, to this most inter- 
esting cause ; but let the great drift of our argument 
Jbe to prop the authority of the Bible, and to turn the 
eye of earnestness upon its pages ; for if any work, 
iaatead of exalting tat B&le, »fc*U fee made, by the 
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misjudging reverence of others, to stand in its place, 
then we introduce a false worship into the heart of a 
reformed country, and lay prostrate the conscience 
of men, under the yoke of a spurious authority. 

But, fourthly and lastly — for time does not permit 
such an enumeration, as would exhaust all the leading 
peculiarities ascribed to this faith — it is stated, that 
by the form of a confession, in the last days of a sin- 
ner's life, and the ministration of extreme unction 
upon his deathbed, he may be sent securely to another 
world, with all the unrepented profligacy, and fraud, 
and wickedness of this world upon his forehead ; that 
this is looked forward to, and counted upon by every 
Catholic — and sets him loose from all those anticipa- 
tions which work upon the terror of other men — and 
throws open to him an unbridled career, through the 
whole of which, he may wanton in all the varieties 
of criminal indulgence — and at length when death 
knocks at his door, if he just allow him time to send 
for bis minister, and to hurry along with him, 
through the steps of an adjusted ceremonial, the 
man's passage through that dark vale, which carries 
him out of the world, is strewed with the promises of 
delusion — that every painful remembrance of the past 
is stifled amid the splendours and the juggleries of an 
imposing ritual : and in place of conscience rising 
upon him, and charging him with the guilty track of 
disobedience he has run, and forcing him to flee, 
amid the agitations of his restless bed, to the blood 
of the great Atonement, and alarming him into an 
earnest cry for the clean heart and the right spirit, 
knowing that unless he be born again unto repen- 
tance, be shall perish— -why, my brethroa* vMtaa&*Y 
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these salutary exercises, we are told, that a fictitious 
hope is made to pour its treacherous sunshine into 
the bosom of a deceived Catholic — that, when stan- 
ding on the verge of eternity, he can cast a fearless 
eye over its dark and untravelled vastness, — and 
that, for the terror of its coming wrath, his guilty 
uml unrenewed soul is filled with all the radiance and 
all the elevation of its anticipated glories. 

O ! my brethren, it is piteous to think nf such a 
preparation, hut it is just such a preparation as 
meets the sad experience of us all. The man, whose 
every affection has clung to the world, till the last 
hour of his possibility to enjoy it ; who never put 
forth an effort or a prayer to be delivered from the 
power of sin, till every faculty of its pleasures had 
expired; who, through the varied progress of his 
tastes and his desires, from amusement to dissipation, 
and from dissipation to business, bad always a some- 
thing in all the successive stages of his career, to 
take up his heart to the exclusion of him who formed 
it ;— why, such a man, who never thought of pressing 
the lessons of the minister upon his conscience, while 
life was vigorous, and the full swing of its delights 
and occupation's could be indulged in, — do we never 
find, even in the bosom nf this reformed country, 
Jhat while his body retains all its health, his spirit 
retains all its hardihood ; and not till the arrival of 
that week, or that month, or that year, when the last 
messenger begins to alarm him, does he think of 
•ending to the man of God, an humble supplicant for 
bis - attendant prayers. Ah! my brethren, do you 
not, think, amid the tones, and the sympathies, and 
ttte tears, which an. affectionate pastor pours out in 
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the fervency of bis soul, ami mingles with all his 
petitions, and all bis addresses to the dying man, 
that no flattering unction ever steals upon him, to , 
lull his conscience, and smooth the agony of bis depar- 
ture? Then, my brethren, you mistake it, you 
sadly mistake it ; and even here, where I lift my 
voice among a crowd of men, in the prime and 
unbroken vigour of their days, — if even . the youn- 
gest and likeliest of you all, shall, trusting to some 
future repentance, cherish the purpose of sin another 
hour, and not resolve at this critical and important 
Now, to break it aH of, by an act of firm abandon- 
ment, then be your abhorrence at Popery what it 
may, you are exemplifying the worst of its errors, 
and wrapping yourselves up in the crudest and most 
inveterate of its delusions. 

I have left myself very little time for the applica- 
tion of all this to the particular objects of our Society. 
—First, Let it correct the very gross and vulgar 
tendency we all have to think, that the kingdom of 
God cometh with observation. That kingdom has 
its seat within us, and consists in the reign of prin- 
ciple over the hidden and invisible mind. The mere 
deposition of the Pope from that throne where' he 
sits surrounded with the splendour of temporalities, 
—the mere ascendency of Protestant princes, over 
the counsels and politics of the world, — the mere 
exclusion of Catholic subjects from our administra- 
tions and our Parliaments,*— these things are all 
very observable, but they may all happen, without 
one inch of progress being made towards the estab- 
lishment of that kingdom, which cometh not with 
observation. Why, my tatbreu, tta ^^^^ 
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I ma}' be a very odil one, nor do I say that it ia at all 
likely to be realized, — but fur the sake of illustration, 
1 will come forward with it. Conceive that the Spirit 
of God, accompanying the circulation of the word of 
God, were to introduce all its truths and all ila 
lessons into the heart of every individual of the 
Catholic priesthood; and that the Pope himself, 
instead of being brought down in person from the 
secular eminence he occupies, were brought down 
in spirit, with all his lofty imaginations, to the 
captivity of the obedience of Christ, — then I am not 
prepared to assert, that under the influence of this 
great Christian episcopacy, a mighty advancement 
may not be made in building up the kingdom of 
God, and in throwing down the kingdom of Satan, 
throughout all the territories of Catholic Christen- 
dom. And yet, with all this, the name of Catholic 
may be retained, — -the external and visible marks of 
distinction, may be as prominent as ever, — and with 
all those insignia about them, which keep up our 
passionate antipathy to this denomination, there 
might not be a single ingredient in the spirit of its 
members, to merit our rational antipathy. I beg 
you will just take all this as an attempt at the illus- 
tration of what I count a very important principle ; — 
and, to make the illustration more complete, let me 
take up the case of a Protestant country, and pu£ the . 
supposition, that, with the name of a pure and spir- 
itual religion, the majority of its inhabitants are utter 
strangers to its power ; that an indifference to the 
matters of faith and of eternity, works all the effect 
of a deep and fatal infidelity on their consciences ; 
that the world engroasea every heart, and thek-ing- 
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dom which is not of this world, is virtually disowned 
and held in derision among the various classes and 
characters of society ; that the spirit of the New 
Testament is banished from our Parliaments* and 
banished from our Universities, and banished from 
the great bulk of our ecclesiastical establishments, 
and it is only to be met with among a few inconsider- 
able men, who are scouted by the general voice as 
the fanatics and visionaries of the day ; — then, my 
brethren, I am not to be charmed out of truth, and of 
principle, by the mockery of a name. Call such a 
country reformed, as you may, it is full of the strong 
holds of antichrist, from one end to the other of it ; 
and there must be a revolution of sentiment there, as 
well as in the darkest regions of Popery, ere the 
" enemies of the Son of God be consumed by the 
breath of his mouth," or " Babylon the great be 
fallen." 

Now, secondly, mark the influence of such a train 
of sentiment, on the spirit of those who are employed 
in spreading the light of reformation among a 
Catholic people. It will purify their aim, and give 
it a judicious direction, and chase away from their 
proceedings* that offensive tone of arrogance which is 
calculated to irritate, and to beget a more determin- 
ed obstinacy of prejudice than ever. Their great 
aim, to express it in one word, is to plant in the 
liearts of all men of all countries, the religion of the 
Bible. Their great direction will be toward the 
establishment of right principle ; and in the prosecu- 
tion of it, they will carefully avoid multiplying the 
points of irritation, by giving vent to their tradi- 
tional repugnance against the less material forms of 
vox. in. 37 
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Popery. And tin- meek consciousness of that woful 
departure from vital Christianity, which has taken 
place even in the reformed countries of Christendom, 
will devest them of that repulsive superiority which, 
I fear, has gone far to defeat thesuccess of many an 
attempt , upon many an enemy of the truth as it is in 
Jesus. H The whole amount of our message is to 
furnish you with the Bible, and to furnish you with 
the art of reading it. We think the lessons of this 
book well fitted to chase away the manifold errors, 
which rankle in the bosom of our own country. You 
are the subjects of error as well as we ; and we trust 
that you will find them useful, in enlightening the 
prejudices, and in aiding the frailties to which, as 
the children of one common humanity, we are all 
liable. Amongst us, there is a mighty deference to 
the authority of man : if this exist among you, here 
is a book which tells as to call no man master, and 
delivers us from the fallibility of human opinions. 
Amongst us, there is a delusive confidence in tho 
forms of godliness, with little of its power ; here is a 
book, which tells us that holiness of life is the great 
end of all our ceremonies, and of all our sacraments. 
Amongst us there is a host of theologians, each 
wielding his separate authority over the creed and 
the conscience of his countrymen, and you, Catholics, 
have justly reproached us with our manifold and 
never-ending varieties ; but here is a book, the in- 
fluence of which is throwing all these differences into 
the hack ground, and bringing forward those great 
and substantial points of agreement* which lead as 
to recognise the man of another creed to be essen- 
tially a Christian,— and we want to widen this circle 
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of fellowship, that we may be permitted to live in 
the exercise of one faith, and of one charity along 
with you. Amongst us the great bulk of men pass 
through life forgetful of eternity, and think, that by 
the sighs and the ministrations of their last days, they 
will earn all the blessedness of its ever-duitag re- 
wards. But here is a book which tells us that we 
should seek first the kingdom of God ; and will not 
let us off with any other repentance than repentance 
now ; and tells us, what we trust, will light with 
greater energy on your consciences than it has ever 
done upon ours, that we should haste and make no 
delay to keep the commandments/ 9 O ! my breth- 
ren, let us not despair that such arguments, urged 
by the mild charity which adorns the Bible, and 
followed up by its circulation, will at length tell on 
the firmest defences that bigotry ever raised around 
the conscience and the principles of men— and that, 
out of those jarring elements which threaten our 
empire with a wild war of turbulence and disorder, 
we shall by the blessing of God be enabled to cement 
all its members into one great and harmonious 
family. 

1 conclude with saying, that, mainly and substan- 
tially speaking, I conceive this to be the very spirit 
of the attempt that is now making by the Society I 
am now pleading for. It is not an offensive declara- 
tion, of war against Popery. It is true that it may 
be looked upon virtually as a measure of hostility 
against the errors of Catholics, but no more than it 
is a measure of hostility against the errors of Pro- 
testants. The light of truth is fitted to chase away 
all error, and there is something in that Bible which 
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tlic agents or our Society arc now teaching so assidu- 
ously, that it is not more humbling and more severe 
on the general spirit of Ireland) than it is on the 
general spirit of our own country. It is true, that 
some of the Catholics set their face against the estab- 
lishment of our Schools, but this resistance to educa- 
tion is not peculiar to them. It is to be met with in 
England. It is to he met with in our own boasted 
and beloved Scotland. It is to be met with even 
among the enlightened classes of British Society— 
and ahall we speak of it as if it fastened a peculiar 
stigma on that Country, which we have left to lan- 
guish in depression and ignorance for so many gene- 
rations ? But, this resistance on the part of Catholics 
is far from general. In one district the teachers of 
our Schools are chiefly Roman Catholics; many of 
I lie School Houses arc Catholic Chapels ; and the 
groat majority of the Scholars arc children of Catho- 
lic parents, who have appeared not a little elated 
that their children have proved more expert in- their 
scriptural quotations than their neighbours, — Call 
you not this an auspicious commencement ? Is there 
no loosening of prejudice here ? Do you not perceive 
that the firmest system of bigotry, ever erected oyer 
the minds of a prostrate population, must give way 
before the continued operation of such an expedient 
as this 2 There is no one device of human policy that 
has done so much for Ireland in a whole c*n.tury, as 
is now doing by the progiess of education* and the 
freer circulation of the gospel of light through the 
dark mass and interior of their peasantry. Let me 
crave the assistance of the public in this place to 
one of the most powerful instruments that has yet 
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been set agoing for helping forward this animating 
cause; It is an instrument ready made to your hand. 
The Hibernian Society have already established 347 
Schools in our Sister Country, a number equal to 
one third of the parishes in Scotland ; and they are 
dealing out education, a pure scriptural education, 
to 27,700 Irish children. It will be a disgrace to us 
if we do not signalize ourselves in such a business 
as this. We talk of the Irish as a wild and uncivil- 
ized people. It will be the indication of a very gross 
and uncivilized public at home, if we restrict our 
interchange with the men of the opposite shore, to 
the one interchange of merchandise. Let the rude- 
ness of the Irish be what it may, sure I am, that 
there is much in their constitutional character to 
encourage us in this enterprise. They have many 
good points and engaging properties about them. I 
speak not of that peculiar style of genius and of 
eloquence, which gives such fascination to the poets, 
the authors, the orators of Ireland. I speak of the 
great mass, and I do think that I perceive a some- 
thing in the natural character of Ireland, which draws 
me more attractively to the love of its people, than 
any other picture of national manners ever has in- 
spired. Even amid the wildest extravagance of that 
humour which sits so visibly and so universally on 
the countenance of the Irish population, I can see a 
heart and a social sympathy along with it Amid 
all the wayward and ungovernable flights of that 
rare pleasantry which belongs to them, there is a 
something by which the bosom of an Irishman can 
be seriously and permanently affected, and which I 
think in judicious hands is convertible into the finest 
vo*. in. 37* 
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results on the ultimate character or that people. It 
striken me, that, of all the men on the face of the 
earth, they would be the worst fitted to withstand 
the expression of honest, frank, liberal, and perse- 
vering kindness; — that if they saw there was no 
artful poliry in the attentions hy which you plied 
tbcin, hot that an ujn ight and firmly sustained benev- 
olence lay at the bottom of all your exertions foe the 
best interest of their families ; could they attain the 
conviction, that, amid all the contempt and all the 
resistance, yon experienced from their hands, there 
still existed in your bosoms an unqnelled and an 
iindissc muled love for them and for their children : — 
could they see the working of this principle devested 
of every treacherous and suspicious symptom, and 
unwearied amid every discouragement in prosecuting 
the task of their substantial amelioration, — Why, 
my brethren, let all this come to be seen, and in a 
few years 1 trust our devoted missionaries will bring 
it before them broad and undeniable as the light of 
day, and those hearts that are now shut against you 
in sullenvess and disdain will be subdued into ten- 
derness ; the strong emotions of gratitude and nature 
will at length find their way through all the barriers 
of prejudice ; and a people whom no penalties could 
turn, whom no terror of military .violence could over- 
come, who kept on a scowling front of hostility that 
was not to be softened, while war spread its desola- 
ting cruelties over their unhappy land, — this very 
people will do fwmage to the omnipotence of charity > 
and when the mighty armour of Christian kindness, 
is brought to bear upon them, it will be found to be* 
irresistible. 
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Extracts from the Eleventh Annual Report of the Hibernian Society, for 
Establishing Schools, and circulating the Holy Scriptures in Ireland. 
London, 1817. 

The Committee are persuaded, that among the numerous Institutions 
which the Divine power and goodness have raised up in this kingdom, 
the Hibernian Society, if duly considered, will stand very high in the 
scale of moral and religious importance ; and they are happy to add, 
that the present Report will present to its worthy supporters, continued 
and additional instances of the practicability of its designs, and the 
success of its operations. 

" In the good work of establishing Schools for the education of the 
children of the poor, in Ireland, the Committee had proceeded so far, at 
the time of holding the last General Meeting, as to report, that the num- 
ber of Schools exceeded three hundred ; and that the children and adults 
educated therein were upwards of nineteen thousand. They have now 
the pleasure to state, that, by the annual return which was made up to 
Christmas last,, the number of Schools is 347 ; and the children and 
adults educated therein, are 27,776. 

" Such is the endearing and interesting spectacle which the present 
state of the labours of the Society presents to its benevolent supporters. 
Every Parent, every Christian, and every Briton must rejoice in the 
accomplishment of so much good to Ireland, where it was so peculiarly 
needed; and it is of such a nature, and is in. such a course of extension 
and increase, as. to afford the most reasonable expectations of enlarged 
and permanent benefits to that part of the United Kingdom. 

" The Committee are happy to state, that the regulations for the 
conduct of the Schools are in full operation,, and that the Inspectors are 
active and circ umspect. The progress of the children in, learning to read 1 
and in committing the Scriptures to memory, and the interest that even 
Catholic parents feel iahaving their little ones appear with credit at the 
inspections, are truly gratifying. The attention of the Masters, in gen- 
eral, to the import of the sacred word, is pleasingly on the increase : and. 
among such as have had their own understandings enlightened and 
informed, there exists a spirit of emulation to have their pupils excel ia 
giving suitable answers to questions relating to the meaning of the 
passages which they repeat." 
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■ Tliess instances evidently show the immediate and direct influence 
which the Schools produce oil tbe minds of the parents of the children 
who art educated rhei tin ; and that an emanation of Scripture light, 
and a portion of religious interest of the most important and useful kind, 
are introduced into the bumble collages of ihe poor. Those now ha«e 
some ' light in tlieir dwellings,' '<" ihe midst of surrounding darkness and 
superstition ; which, however, begins to be penetrated with the beams 
of Divine truth, and 10 be impressed frith that word which is " quick and 
powerful, and a discernei of ihe thoughts and intents of the heart." On 
■hit interesting subject, a most valuable correspondent of the Committee 

" From the many applications I receita from individuals from different 
parts of (he country for Bibles and Testaments, there is strong evidence 
10 the spreading of religious inquiry among ihe mass of the people. Many 
of them come from places remote from any of the Schools ; but I always 
find that anxiety for the Scriptures has been excited by converse with 
some who have been pupils i hr it in. who fmn lived in the neighbourhood 
of the Schools, or have been in some other ways immediately or remotely 
connected wilh Ihe in. 

" Could the moral and religious improvement of the human mind be 

numerous districts when the School* have been for any time established, 
would be found to exhibit a striking contrast to those wherein they have 
not yet taken place. While these would be seen in all the nakedness 
nf sterility, or fruitful only in the production of noxious weeds; in the 
other it would appear that in a great degree the fallow ground has been 
broken up, the good seed sown and in a state of vegetation, waiting for 
the early and latter rain ; in many, the appearance of a healthful crop 
would gladden the eye, and in some, tbe fields would appear already 
white unto the harvest. 

"The great increase in the number of the Schools; tbe amazing 
anxiety for the Scriptures which they have been tbe means of exciting in 
every district ; the increasing demand for evening Schools for the in- 
struction of the adult population, — all presslngly call for such a supply of 
Bibles and Testaments as 1 am unahle to meet. Were the wonders doing 
in this country by the instrumentality of tbe Hibernian Society fully 
known in England, and their importance rightly appreciated, no Society 
would be found deserving nf gi eater support." 

" The Committee continue to give the greatest encouragement to tbe 
instruction of adults in the vicinity of tbe Schools ; and they receive the 
most pleasing accounts ol ib« efficacy of the woid of God in the enjigbt- 
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ening of the minds of those who probably would never have had an 
opportunity of reading the Scriptures, or of hearing them read, had it not 
been for the free Schools which this Society has established, and for the 
numerous copies of the Divine word which it has industriously circulated. 
Indeed, the Visiters to the Schools perceive and acknowledge, that, were 
it not for the Imbours of this Institution it would be impossible for the 
B Me Societies to get the Scriptures into the hands of the Cathokcs y the 
great mass of the population of Ireland. 

" The formation of Irish classes in the Schools which are appropriate 
thereto, continues to be sedulously promoted. An additional allowance 
has been granted to the Masters for their Irish Testament classes ; and 
this has powerfully operated to increase the demand for Irish Testa- 
ments, both in the day Schools, and also in those which are held in the 
evening, for teaching the adults. 

" The Committee could adduce additional instances of approbation 
and support from some of the Catholic Clergy, both of the Society's 
Schools, and of its exertions to circulate the Scriptures ; but the limits 
of this Report will not permit an enlargement on this pleasing and inter- 
esting subject. If, however, the views and objects of this Institution 
have only commended themselves as yet to a small part of the Catholic 
body, the Committee are happy to state that, in the Protestant comma* 
nity, the high importance of the Hibernian Society increasingly arrests 
'public attention ; tifottbe 4«mMui«'&r SoKaoIo in almost every district 
are more numerous than can be attended to; and that in every place 
respectable individuals come forward, unsolicited, to carry into execu? 
tion the benevolent designs of the Society. And here it is very appro- 
priate and grateful to observe, that to the Clergy of the Established 
Church who have afforded their patronage to the Schools, and have 
condescended to act as Visiters, the Society are mnder very great 
obligations ; and particularly to an excellent Dignitary of that Church* 
who has always entered into the views of the Society with a liberal mind, 
lias furthered them with continued assiduity, and has- recently from the 
pulpit pleaded the cause of the Institution, and thereby added to its 
celebrity and support. This last service called for the official thanks of 
the Committee. They were transmitted by the Treasurer, and the 
answer which has been received from this estimable personage is so 
characteristic of his piety and philanthropy, and so highly honourable 
to the Hibernian Society, that it would be unsuitable and injurious to 
withhold the following extract : — 

■ " I have received your very kind letter, communicating the thanks of 
the Committee of the Hibernian Society of London^ to me y for the &et«\Q& 
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the Committee are plcaied kindly lu notice, us rendered by toe 10 the 
Sf hooli under their patronage. Whatever little 1 have been enabled to 
da, I have hit that therein I here been doing the beet service 1 could ID 
ihl> quarter at my poor benighted country . And I thank God, that lice 
the tuitions which the Society has made already (and they have been 
great) so largely owned of Kim. I am persuaded, that nothing is calcu- 
lated :..] much, under the Divine blessing, to dispel the gross darkness thai 
hat covered this land, Tot to many ages, a* such a system of general 
Scriptural education, as that adopted by your Society. And I ban to 
acknowledge that the establishment of the Society's Schools in thevicin- 

■ Tilmgemetil of utterance and usefulness to nie ; and n 
experience this enlargement, than on the late occasion of my visiting 
Sligo, to advocate the cause of the Society. If I have done this with at 
degree of success, I desire to thank, and give glory to God. Surely *t 
well deserve the cordial co-operation of the Irish public j and yoo call 
forth from Irish Christians, thanksgivings to God, for the grace bestowed 
upon you." 

It has heen noticed that the number of children and adults taught in th 
Society's Schools has increased, in the csurae of the last year, from 19,000 
to 27,000, and that regulations for additional Schools are far mote 
numerous than can be cuu.^u.,1 „i j». h win aian oc remembered, thai 
at the time of holding the last Annual Meeting, the expenditure of th 
Society had exceeded its income upwards of 6001. In this conflict of a 
enlarged establishment and a deficient revenue, of encouraging prospects 
and limited means, the Committee have endeavoured to increi 
funds of the Society, and to lessen the expenses of its future ope 
To obtain the But-mentioned benefit, they have transmitted a i 
Teller to Ministers generally, in town and country, describing tl 
of the Institution, as to its importance, its usefulness, an 
urging them to interest themselves, in procuring Subscriptions and Dona- 

amongst those other excellent Societies, for the assistance of which 
Auxiliary Institutions have in so many places been established. These 
dispense their tributary streams with fertilising and invigorating ener- 
gies ; and if, in their course, they were permitted to visit and enrich the 
Hibernian Society, Ireland would greatly benefit by the diffusion, and 
would ardently bless her pious and liberal benefactors. — With regard 
to lessening the expense of future operations, tie Committee have 
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endeavoured to connect the formation of new Schools, with an Annual 
Subscription; and, in this way, it is to be hoped, that many of the 
resident noblemen and gentlemen in Ireland, will assist in carrying into 
effect the designs, and in relieving the funds, of the Hibernian Society. 

It has been truly gratifying to the Committee, to state the considerable 
increase of the Society's Schools, and the evident utility' and fuccess of 
its operations ; but it is with regret that they view the inadequacy of 
the funds to defray the necessary expenses of the Institution ; and with 
anxiety that they contrast the openings of Providence which present 
themselves, for exertions of a very extensive nature — in the highest 
degree important, and promising the most happy results,— with the 
alarming deficiency of pecuniary means for following those providential 
leadings, with the energies and the hopes which they are so well calcu- 
' lated to inspire. 

With respect to the progress which has already been made in fulfilling 
the purposes for which the Society was formed, it may be observed, — 
that its advances in extension of operations, and its success by its means 
and instruments, have proved in the highest degree pleasing and satisfac- 
tory. It was not till about the year 1809, that Schools were established 
in Ireland, under the patronage of the Hibernian Society ; from which 
period to the present time, these establishments have so increased as to 
include upwards of 27,000 pupils. And when it is considered that the 
Schools have been formed, and the children collected therein, for the 
purpose of imparting the benefits of education to the lower classes of the 
people, who had neither the means nor the hopes of these benefits from 
any other quarter ; and also of diffusing the blessings of pure Scriptural 
instruction among those to whom the policy and the power of their 
superiors forbid the introduction of these blessings ; surely it must be 
acknowledged, that the designs and operations of the Society have been 
appropriate and efficient, for the removal of the greatest of evils, and for 
the production of the most essential and important good. In fact, the 
gradually increasing operations of the Society have greatly exceeded its 
progressive means.of support ; its designs have been truly laudable and ex- 
cellent, its. means and instruments well adapted to execute them, and the 
sphere of its labours admirably calculated to gratify British benevolence, 
and to reward Christian zeal. Under all these circumstances, it is a 
matter of surprise and regret, that the income of this Institution, arising 
from annual subscriptions, does not amount to 500/. ; whilst its annual 
expenditure is upwards of 4,0002. ! ! The deficiency has, in part, been 
supplied by Donations and Collections, and also by assistance received 



from Auxiliary Societies; bill the arrears at length amount to a sum 
(1,6051.) which must have become burdensome to the Treasurer, embar- 
rassing to the Committee, and prejudicial to the interest of the Society. 
To relieve it of this debt, is the anxious wish of its Committee, ami 
must be the earnest desire of its Members. And when it is consid 
ns having arisen out of the actual prosperity of the cause, whit! 
Society was established to promote, and from the enlarged andsuccs 
exertions which it has been enabled to prusacute, the Committee ire 
persuaded that every Member of the Institution will feel it to be liin 
and his pleasure, to unite with them, in immediate and earnest efibtts, 
to replenish and increase its funds, in order that the Society may ns 
relieved from the pressure of present obligations, and he capacitated to 
enter on a course of additional labours, and of extensive and hopeful 

That the operations of this Society shonid be stationary, whilst tin 
most fair and promising prospects open for their extension; that "it 
benefits of education which it has conferred, and the blessings of Scrip- 
tural instruction, which it has imparted, should be circumscribed com- 
paratively to a few, while hundreds of thousands are perishing for Ink 
of knowledge, is a state of things, which must wound the feelings, so* 
li^l'poim tin- ("in -, <>i [i".- ^.■Miui'tcrs of the Institution. 

That a work so truly important, thai ohjects so highly beneve 
and that efforts so eminently successful, will be impeded or paralysed fnt 
want of pecuniary support, the Committee cannot believe. For the 
appeal to Chris'i.i!-. |.i ii.ripN =, k'clings, and generosity, is made, in the 
present instance, to the religious public in Great Britain; whose noble 
liberality supports efforts of compassion and mercy, amongst the ignorant 
and the miserable, in the most distant parts of the world. And this 
liberality will surely not be withheld from the Hibernian Society, whose 
labours are directed 10 tmnie the afflicting spectacle of ignorance, 
superstition, immorality, and mental degradation, which the lower 
clauses of the community in Ireland exhibit ; to place our " brethren 
according to the flesh," our fellow subjects, on the •ante high ground of 
moral and national advantage on which we stand, and thus to promote 
their ben interest, their highest happiness, and their eternal salvation. 



